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PREFATORY NOTE 



The narratives of journeys contained in this book were 
published from time to time in The Asian, India's only 
sporting paper. They now appear in a new dress, having 
been revised, rearranged, and entirely rewritten, for the 
perusal of a wider public. 
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INTEODUCTORY 



1 PURPOSE io the following pages to attempt some 

description of sport I have enjoyed in and beyond the 

" Abode of Snow." Seven times have I journeyed for 

periods ranging from three to six months into and beyond 

the vast ranges of mountains, from the Indus, which 

^_ bounds Kashmir on the west, to the Nip-il frontiers of 

^H £amaon on the east. The difficulties and troubles which 

^K fell to my lot, and they were not a few, bear no com- 

^^kHlisoD with the pleasures of travelling through the grandest 

^^^MnnT'i "^^ following the noblest game, in the world. 

^^r&ie mere sight of the journals I faithfully kept during 

my wanderings brings back to memory many of the most 

delightful days of my life. 

My first expedition was undertaken twenty years ago, 
when I travelled along the present well-known route from 
Bawalpindi to Baramilla. In those days one marched 
along a rough mountain road, and prepress was slow ; and 
as tente and a full travelling equipment had to be taken 
from tha very beginning of the journey in the plains, 
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3 INTRODUCTORY 

it can be imagined what time was lost before the 
impatient sportsman got within striking distance of hia 
game. How changed now are the means of locomotion 

between these two poiots! The railway brings the 
tourist to Kawalpindi, within three days, from any point 
in India ; a hill cart receives him at the station and 
whirls him away towards the blue hills without more 
delay than the pause to drink a cup of tea — for even the 
brewing of which he has not to wait. He reaches Murree 
in time for breakfast, and is off again on the long stretch 
of winding road which has been constructed for carC- 
traffic within recent years. Well-constructed staging- 
bungalows occur at every twelve or fifteen miles, and he 
can rest bis weary body on a comfortable bed when 
darkness overtakes him. Only the old traveller, who has 
passed along the same road in years gone by, wearily 
tramping stage after stage for a fortnight, or wearing out 
akin aud temper on a hired pony, can appreciate the 
change. At Baramula the well-known boatman of the ^ 
Jehlam, with his picturesque belongings, — wives, children, " 
poultry-yard, and all that is his, — will be ready to receive 
the sportsman who has taken the precaution of telegraphing. 
Shikari, sporting-kit, and supplies, even the cash necessary 
for daily travelling expenses, will be on board the boat. 
The traveller has merely to stop in, lie down, and be poled 
and pulled up the river. The people he employs have for 
more than a generation made it a study how to "do" (in 
more senses than one) the travelling Englishman. The 
latter has only to scatter his coin about with a generous 
hand, to find the road made smooth from the moment he 
steps on board to the moment he steps off six months 
afterwards, poorer in pocket than when he arrived, no 
doubt, but enriched with a store of health and pleasant 
memories whose value cannot be appraised in rupees. 
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The journey from Baramiila to Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, is such a commonplace performance now, thal^ 
detailed description may be omitted. Let us leave the 
beaten track as quickly as possible. It is not necessary 
to visit the capital if the traveller is pressed for time or 
intends touring in the western and north-western parts of 
the Kashmir territory. A visit to Srinagar means the loss 
of several days and the waste of money in the purchase 
of curios. 

My first expedition was to the Wardwan valley and its 
famous ibex grounds ; — that, as I have said, was twenty 
years ago; my last was undertaken within the last two 
years. But as it is not necessary to follow any chrono- 
logical order, nor perhaps expedient that I should relate 
the events of all my various journeys, I will begin with the 
one which, to me at any rate, was the most interesting. 
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CHAPTER I 

JOURNEY TO THE SHOOTING GROUND 

Sopar to Bandpura — Present condition of the village — A globe-trotter and 
his bag — The start — Lagging coolies — A Paiyabi fakir on the tramp— 
My first brown bear — A tramp in the dark — Bagt6r village — The Krish- 
ganga valley — A good find for stags — Elastic bridge — Sharafa*s predica- 
ment — The Gagai ndld — Crossing the pass — A British colonel — A snow- 
storm — Marmai and its inhabitants — Procuring transport — Description 
of the place— Village of Diril— Village of Chhagdm — Nanga Parbat — 
Colony of Kashmiri horse-thieves — Giirikot — Wazir Rozi Khdn's family 
— Evening tea — A British si)ortsman on his return — Ast(Sr — Wazir Bozi 
Khan — His wife subsidised by the Maharajah. 

From Sopar, on the Wiilar, my boats took me across the 
lake to the village of Bandpiira, at the northern extremity 
of this beautiful sheet of water. It was the most con- 
venient point from which to make a start for the district 
of Ast6r, my future shooting ground. In after years, when 
the Gilgit Agency was established, this small village became 
the base for all military operations in that direction, and 
it was transformed into a centre of activity which changed 
the face of the country for miles round. Sikhs, Giirkhas, 
Panjabis, congregate here now in numbers ; camels, mules, 
and military impedimenta are found in every direction ; 
and what was once one of the best shooting countries 
in Kashmir is closed to the sportmaa 

There was the usual delay before I could make a start 
on the long and somewhat tedious journey to my shooting 
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groun<i, nine niarchea distaDt. There was no mode road 
then, only a rough mountain path, and travel was bo slow 
that complete arrangements for the long march had to be 
made at Astilr. I improved the occaeion by visiting a 
"globe-trotter" encamped in an apple orchard close by. 
The gentleman and his " pal," who was out shooting at 
the time, were on their journey round the world, and had 
taken -Kashmir in the usual course. They had been here 
for a month, and had bagged five stags and a black bear. 
People say, however, that they found two of the stags buried 
in last winter's snow. They dug out the carcases and appro- 
priated the heads J This is one way of making a good bag. 
A start was made at last, and Trf^bal stage reached at 
haU^past three, after a steady ascent of six hours. Though 
it was the end of April, snow still lay in great patches, 
and a level spot for the little tent was didicult to find. 
The ascent from this point was less steep than the one 
below, but the expanses of snow increased, and nothing 
could be seen but white sheets on all sides. The path wound 
along the hillsides, and I enjoyed my walk in the bracing 
Ktmosphere, though the wind was cold and cutting, and 
tramping in the snow almost froze my feet. The descent 
on the other side of the pass was steeper and shorter, 
but we had to travel for several miles along a narrow 
valley entirely covered with snow: the coolies la^ed, and 
I was hungry; strong measures were necessary, and I birched 
the men on the legs with thin and stinging twigs from the 
trees. The effect was stimulating, and also lasting. Below 
the pass I met a Fanjibi fakir going to Kashmir. He 
said he was once a Hindu ; he had left home twelve years 
ago, and had wandered ever since. He said he had studied 
all religions, and talked with some knowledge of the Bible 
and the Koran. His emaciated body was covered with 
—tftttered coat and a pair of torn piljamas ; in hia hand he 
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their summer haunts about the middle of that month, and 
to stay all through the calling period. It is waste of time 
to wait for them in certain localities which they frequent 
during these migratious. They will be found there for a 
few days, theu suddenly disappear, and the precious days 
of the calling season will be lost hunting after them in an 
abandoned forest. The dilEculty, however, is to follow 
them from valley to valley without treapaasing on ground 
already occupied by another sportsman. The universal 
custom in Kashmir is for the stag-hunter to secure a likely 
valley and stick to it, taking his chance of getting a few 
shots during the short calling time. The method I suggest 
would be considered downright poaching, and would en- 
gender much bad blood, and create endless disputes ; 
but it is certainly the likeliest way of securing good 
heads. 

Marching up the Gagai stream next day, I came to ths 
tent of a gentleman, who, though camped here for a 
month, had shot only a single bear. Went on and came 
to a bridge — to wit, a fine sapling of slender girth, and oh, 
80 elastic! The coolies passed over, load and all, some 
splendidly and some badly. Sharafa was Al at this busi- 
ness : he crossed it over and over again, carrying the loads 
of those who had not nerve enough for the nndertaking. 
My turn came last : Sharafa came to help (very unneces- 
sarily), and took my baud. When half-way over, the 
sapling began to spring up and down: tight-rope 
dancing was nothing to it. Sharafa fell into the stream 
and was carried away a couple of yards, but soon recovered 
his legs, while I clung on with hands and legs under 
the sapling, like a monkey. Sharafa came up again, and 
with his aid I got across at the expense of some skin and 
an essential part of my attire. Sharafa was in a sad 
plight, as the water was icy cold. It was early morning. 
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and there was no sun, so we had to make a £re for him, 
and toast him at it. After a time we turned up a small 
stream called the Chhota (small) Gagai,and crossed another 
pole bridge, much narrower than the first, but with very 
little spring in it. 

The valley now contracted gradually. There were 
rocks and rocky ridges on either side, very ibei-Iooking, 
but it was too late in the season to expect them so near the 
path DOW. We reached Biirzil at 3 r.M., and had to camp 
on the snow. This is the much-used Gagai Pass. The dak- 
coolies of five sahibs were with me going up to Astiir and 
beyoud. The wind was piercingly cold in the evening, and 
Borne snow fell. Our march next day was a trying one, 
and the ascent to the crest of the pass occupied five hours, 
The most heart-breaking part of it was the alternation of 
hope and disappointment during the whole time. After 
painfully ascending a long distance, a sharply defined crest 
appeared above me. I made certain that the end of the 
journey was wiihiu sight ; but I gained the sky-line only 
to find a farther stretch of snow and painful ascent lying 
before me, with another well-defined crest cutting the blue 
sky at a farther elevation. The pass, of course, this time, 
I thought ; but no, that was only crest number two ! Four 
times was I disappointed : the fifth slope was the last, and 
the fifth sky-line was the actual col beyond which the de- 
scent into the next valley began. The descent for some 
distance is very sharp. I tobogganed down this slope, and 
oeaily obliterated the colonel of a British regiment in my 
descent. He was lying in the snow muHled up, and I 
mistook him for one of the coolies. It was not till he sent 
for me that I discovered his identity. I lay down along- 
side of him and had a talk. After a rest he continued his 
way up, and I went down. The descent was gradual, but 

i snow was very deep everywhere. 
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When we reached the Kiat encamping ground at five, 
the snow increased and the wind was more cutting than ever; 
but we pitched camp somehow on the snow in a young 
birch forest — a very uncomfortable shelter indeed. It must 
have snowed for several hours during the night ; its weight 
80 bore down my little tent that the coolies had to come 
out twice to shake it off. The morning light showed a 
splendid winter scene ; the leafless branches of the birch 
trees wore a snowy dressing, each branch standing out 
distinctly from its fellows; an hour's sun, and this fairy 
scene vanished. I awoke early and called for my servant; 
I had to shout loudly and oft«n, receiving a muffled reply 
each time, as if the man were smothered under a dozen 
blankets or two feet of snow. I began to get alarmed, 
but the rascal had not been snowed up ; he was too com- 
fortable in his blankets to rise in a hurry. 

Packing was a terrible business. The tent was frozen 
stiff as a board ; but we had to get out of this enow-bound 
land, and proceed farther down into more genial regions. 
At least twelve inches of snow must have fallen during 
the night ; and travelling was difficult and dreadfully slow. 
The slope of the valley still trended gently downwarda, 
and we at last reached LoyiSn-harrar, a pretty plain, A 
Ifti^e stream runs through it, which I at first mistook for 
the Astor river, but it is only a tributarj'. The main 
stream is farther north, but the volume of the river I had 
reached was much greater than that of the former. The 
main road from Gurais to Astor, which makes a great bend 
a good distance to the right of the short cut I had taken, 
crosses the stream here by the bridge, so that I was again 
on the principal line of communication between the two 
districts. Marmai is the highest inhabited spot in the valley, 
and the porters I had brought with me from the last village 
on the other side of the Gagai Pass had to be relieved hera 



MARMAI AND ITS INHABITANTS 

When I arrived it was in possession of women and children 
only — not a man was visible, and such an assortment of old 
liags it has never been my misfortune to see together. One 
old lady attracted the attention of my party at once; she 
grew a beard of which no man need have been ashamed — 
neither was she; the beard was dominated by a hooked 
Dose, and the furrows in her face held, I should say, a 
century of dirt. The old woman was so much out of the 
common that the curiosity of even my fagged coolies was 
excited, and everyone went round the corner to have a 
good stare at her — each returning with an amazed look 
vbicb dissolved in a brosd grin and loud guffaw as his dull 
cofnpreheDsion grasped the sublimity of the dame's ugliness. 
Three or four young women were comely, and, but for the 
hereditary dirt, would have been pleasant to look at. 
They wore a curious woollen hood, a broad metal button 
■t the point, and a loose woollen sack down to their heels. 
This 13 their full costume. The dress is worn till it rots 
away from the wearer's person — a process of denudation 
that was in progress in the garments of the fair ones 
before me. 

}fo man being visible, and time being a consideration, 
active measures were resorted to. A burly Kashmiri 
dakwala (letter-carrier), belonging to a gentleman shoot- 
ing in Astor, who was accompanying my party, was most 
useful, as former experience had familiarised him with the 
proper modus operaiidi in such circumstances. He at first 
gently appealed to the women to say where the men were : 
they answered energetically, and in full chorus, that all 
the adults were away ; the Makadam (head-man) had gone 
to one village, the Kotwsil (village watchman) to another. 
The dakwiila looked incredulous, but, to avoid hurting the 
feelings of the ladies, did not express himself — he simply 
fUved into the huts and made search. He was unsuccesB- 
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ful, ao ID more determiued language addressed himself to 
the Bai Makadam (Mrs. Makadaiii), the beet-looking of 
the lot. This harangue took time to deliver, but ■was 
evidently convincing, for the lady went to the entrance 
of the huts and shouted, " Kirim Khan, come out," — end 
in a second out came Kirim Khan, a stalwart youth with 
rather a sheepish look, and clothed in woollen rags. 
Amazement and satisfaction mingled in the smile that 
illumined the features of the postman — he had just that 
moment seai-ched the three huts and found no one. Hope 
now rose in the breasts of the tired porters, but no more 
men emei^ed from the cavernous depths below us. 

Kirim Khan was a big-boned young fellow, with reddish 
hair and honest brown eyes — in appearance a thorough- 
bred Dard. He enjoyed the situation as much as any of 
U3, and took up his task of a beast of burden with great 
good-humour; he had been an actor in this sort of play 
many times before, I suspect. As no more men could be 
drawn from the huts, Mrs. Makadam was persuaded to 
despatch Kirim to bring her husband from the next village, 
while we rested on the housetops, about four feet above 
the level of the ground. The coolies were talking to the 
women, when suddenly a whisper went round that men 
were still concealed below, A general rush was made into 
the huts, and another man brought out. He resigned 
himself to his fate, and fell to mending his leather 
stockings at once. Shortly afterwards there was more 
whispering among the women, another rush down, and 
another man was revealed to the light of day, blinking 
like an owl. It was now rumoured that the Makadam 
himself was concealed below. This was too much for me. 
I lighted the lantern, and myself went down to explore 
the nether regions ; but there were no more discoveries — 
the human mine was exhausted. 
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These poor people live in a most extraordinary fashion, 
as nearly like brutes as possible. The village consists of 
three houses (families, I suppose), and the following is 
the ground plan : one roof covers the whole village — the 
entrance only is open to the sky. The walls are about 
four feet high ; the eaves sloping down almost to the level 
of the ground. 





Entrance 













The three points marked o are holes in the roof which 
let out the smoke. The dotted lines mark a stick par- 
tition running the length of the room, dividing it into 
two : in the back portion the family live and keep their 
chattels ; the front shelters the cattle, cows, sheep, goats, 
and ponies. The entrance is a shining cesspool, into 
which the combined dwelling and stable drains. The 
cattle-room is ankle-deep in filth, through which one 
must wade to get to the human dwelling-places. It is 
hardly possible to imagine the state in which these people 
exist during the eight months of winter, when they must 
lie buried several yards below the surface of the snow. 

My search for the Makadam was very short indeed, and 
he was not within after all. The Kotwal (village watchman) 
appeared after a time from a village across the river, and 
the dakwala pounced on him at once, tied his arms 
behind his back, and with his alpenstock belaboured him 
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on his poateriore till he was tired. After this preliminary 
he spoke to him. The matKr-of-fact way in which the 
Kotwal took this punishment was extraordinary ; he was 
evidently used to it ! With his arms tied, he was sent 
down to the river bank opposite the next village to shout 
for coolies. Shortly after appeared the Makadam himself, 
with two men. Still there were not sufficient porters for 
the loads ; I was therefore obliged to make the Makadam 
and Kotwal carry a load each, as the sim was setting, and 
I was determined to make at least five miles more before 
halting for the night. These two men had not gone a 
mile when two others came running up from the next 
village and relieved them of their burdens ! This was 
how we travelled in this part of ihe world ten years ago. 
The people of Marmai are said to be Shias in religion — 
Kiifizis or heretics ; and the orthodox Kashmiris evidently 
treat them in the manner I have described, as a matter 
of religious duty. They arc said not to be Diirds, but 
emigrants from Ealtistiin who have settled in this valley. 

"We reached Diril village late in the evening. Oiir 
nest march was to Chhagiim. Some distance from Diril 
the road crosses the river and goes along the left bank. 
After crossing the bridge and going some distance down 
the left bank, we turned a shoulder and came on 
to Gabar Maidan (fire- worshippers' plain ? ), a curious 
undulating plain running down towards Chhagum ; the 
road passes over it. An open and level valley, the Mir 
Malik, comes down to the river from the left. It is 
pretty, and a good lind, I am told, for bears and lirin 
(wild sheep). From Chhagam the river takes a sharp 
turn to the right, going completely round the spur of the 
range on its right bank. The range ends abruptly in this 
Just opposite, on the left bank, is the mouth of 
the Kdpil nala running down from N'auga Parbat, of which 
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there is a grand view from the bridge which spans the 

muddy stream at this point. Ibex are said to be found 

h;i up this valley, and markhor later in the season. There is 

»ft penal settlement of Kashmiris a little distance up this 
▼alley : it consists of people who gave so much trouble in 
the valley stealing ponies, that the Maharajah banished 
them to this spot, under the shadow of the naked mountain, 
^^ several years ago. Gurikot was reached at seven, a very hot 
^Lmarch from Chhagam. Bozi Xhan, Wazfr of Asttir, had his 
^^Bhouse and family here, as Astur is not a nice place to live in. 
I sent for the Khan at once to arrange my shooting 
trip, but he had gone to Astdr. In his stead came his 
little sou with a tray of sweets and a samovar of hot tea, 
— quite the Central Asian custom, — which brought home 
to me, very pleasantly, the fact that I was now far from 
Hindustan and its exclusive customs. Eozi Khdn has an 
older SOD who is Thiinadar (police officer) of Asttir, so that 
the civil government of this district is entirely in the 
hands of this family. I reached Astor at nine next day, 
meeting on the road a British officer returning from liis 
Bhooting : he had bagged six markhor ; very good heads 
they seemed to me, but he said he was not satisfied, and 
was afraid his colonel (the gentleman I met on the pass) 
would not be very well pleased with him. Soon after my 
arriv&l, Rozi Khan paid me a visit, and we had a long talk. 
He promised me a good man and a good place for a 
certain consideration, which I agreed to, with the stipulation 
Uiat I must be satisfied with my sport. The fort is on 
the edge of a deep ravine, at the bottom of which flows a 
The road from Giirikot descends to the water, 
there is a very stiff pull up again to the fort. A 
tank lies in front of the fort gate, and a few poplars 
le its banks ; on the other two sides are the houses and 
of the garrison. My tent was pitched on the right bank 
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of the tank, a narrow place not ten feet wide. The sanitary 
arrangements of the cantonment were much neglected ; con- 
sequently my camping place waa not an agfeeable one. 

This fort, I may observe, was taken by the Sikha from the 
Darda in the usual treacherous Asiatic style. Rajah 
Gnliib Singh being unable to make any impression on it, 
the Diird Eajah was at last beguiled by solemn promises to 
give himself up. As soon as he passed through his fort 
gate he was made a prisoner, and the fort entered. The 
Eitjah was given a jagir (a grant of villages), and was still 
living in Astor. I received a second visit from Kozi Khan 
in the evening. He is a stout middle-sized man, past 
middle age, and of dark complexion, with the manners and 
deportment of a native gentleman. He is well-educated 
and intelligent, and has travelled about this frontier a 
good deal, and has a very exceptional knowledge of the 
peoples and countries beyond the Maharajah's territories. 
For any political work in that direction he would be moat 
useful, and, I think, could be trusted. It would be 
interesting to know what has been the career of this 
capable man since the changes which have taken place in 
Kashmir within the last few years. His salary as AVazir, 
or Deputy Commissioner, of this district when I met him 
was sixty rupees a month, and four villages in jagir. 
He has two wives : one of them, the favourite, bore the 
reputation of a very wise and able woman, who helped the 
Wazir a great deal with her counsels in the affairs of the 
country. Her influence waa recognised by the Maharajah, 
who paid her a salary o£ forty rupees a month. This novel 
system of administration should find favour with the 
Government of India in its present straits. It would be a 
premium on marriage, enaure dual control, and be a 
soothing concession to the raging lionesses in the old 
country who are fighting for women's rights. 
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ofthcdifitrici— The Agtor rirer — The valley — General aspect or 
th* country— The people al Ast^ir— The Dfirda— Their repngnance lo 

► tbe cow— OovemmtiDt or the Dfird natioD- Forts or Asti^r and Bunji-- 
Civil admiiiistration — The game animalB of Aalur — The murlvtior— The 
ibex — The drin— The brown bear— Localities frequented by game. 

Till district of Ast<ir comprises the main and side valleys 
of the river of thai name which takes its rise on the 
water-parting line dividing it from Gilri^s in the Krish- 
ganga valley. The course of the river is from south- 
east to north-west, and its length is about ninety miles. 
From the Daskirim Pass, above its western source, to its 
Junctioo with the Indus below Ilamghat, it has a fall of 
9274 feet, or an average of more than one hundred feet 
per mile. The descent of the waters for the first 
two-thirds of the river is not so abrupt as the fall in the 
last portion of its course, from Astor to the Indus. The 
passing traveller will he often reminded of this difference 
on his downward journey. The frantic dash of the 
waters within their pent-up course, their deafening roar 
during the whole distance to Riinighdt, suggest the blind 
career of a herd of mighty beasts rushing to their 
destruction. 

The general aspect of the country is dreary in the 
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extreme to the traveller from Kashmir. After crossiiig 
the path from the GiirtJs direction, a wilderness of snow 
has to be traversed for several miles, even in the month 
of April : no vegetation of any kind is visible. Willows 
and stunted birch trees are the first to welcome you after 
your weary trudge through snowland, and lower down a 
patch of pines here and there struggles for existence. 
As you reach a lower level, the green turf gives a pleasant 
spring to your steps ; and, after passing the first village, 
the greenery of wide-spreading walnut is a treat to your sun- 
scorched eyes. From the village of Chhagam fruit trees 
are frequent, and large patches of cultivation surround 
each village. After leaving Astdr the scene changes again. 
The steep sides of the mountains are clothed with pines, 
and the prospect on every side is much confined ; and the 
traveller has only one desire — to proceed as rapidly aa 
possible to the happy hunting grounds now within view. 

The people of Astir are called Dards. According to 
Drew, they are separated into five divisions : Roml, Shin, 
Yashkan, Krt'min, Diim. The Ddm, the lowest of all, is 
no doubt the same as the Dom or Mirasi (musician) of 
India. Drew is of opinion that in all these cases we have 
remnants of the early pre-Aryan race that inhabited India. 
" This is a new and unexpected fact, the existence of this 
race among the high mountains and in the snowy country." 
The KrtSniins are the potters, millers, etc., of the country, 
and correspond in function with the Kahars, Jhfwars, etc., 
of India. The similarity between " Kri^min " and the 
Panjilb word " Kamin," which is used to designate the 
same class of people, is certainly curious. The Yashkan are 
the most numerous, and are owners of the soil. They and 
the Shin may be considered the bulk of the Dard nation, 
who invaded the country and took it from the earlier 
inhabitants. The Eouds are found in Gilgit only, and are 
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accounted the aristocracy of this people. They are not 
numerous. The Diird race are spread over a great extent 
of country, including Aatdr, but are not found beyond its 
limita towards the south, except a few scattered families in 
Giir^a. " In physique they are broad-shouldered, moder- 
ately stout -built, well-proportioned men; active and 
enduring, and good mountaineere, In faces hardly 
handsome, but with a good cast of countenance, hair 
mostly black, sometimes brown, complexion moderately 
fair, eyes brown or hazel, voice and manner somewhat 
reh." 

In disposition they are bold and independent, by no 
Vneans soft-hearted, but not disobliging. They are de- 
cidedly clever, clear-headed, and quick, and exhibit in no 
small degree a pride of race which is refreshing after 
intercourse with the cringeing, soft-mannered, and ever- 
deceitful Kashmiri. 

" Their dress is a woollen pajama (trousers), choga 

(long coat), waistband, and cap. The latter is a bag half 

a yard long, rolled up outwardly until it fits the head. 

^-JIw roll protects from sun and cold nearly as well as a 

Hkrban. This head-dress is characteristic of the nation ; 

^Hris never discarded. They wear strips of leather round 

^their feet and legs, as far as the knee, secured by thongs. 

The skins of wild animals are generally used for this 

purpose." 

There is one custom among the Shin caste of Dards that 
deserves particular notice. 

" They hold the cow in abhorrence ; they look upon her 
in much the same way that an ordinary Mahomedan 
regards a pig. They will not drink cow's milk, nor do they 
eat or make butter from it, nor will they even burn cow- 
dung, the fuel that is so commonly used in the East. 
Some cattle they are obliged to keep, for ploughing, but 
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they have aa little as poasible to do with them. When 
the cow calve3, they will put the calE to the udder by 
pushing it with a forked stick, and will not touch it with 
their hands." 

The Dard nation is also peculiar iu ita government, — that 
is, of course, in those places only where they have not 
come under the yoke of the foreigner. The AstiJr Dards 
under D6gra rule are governed according to Dogra ideas, 
but across the border, in some districts, the government 
is a despotism, " untempered, absolute." These latter are 
generally found on the right bank of the Indus. The 
republic is governed by a general assembly called Sigas. 
The executive consists of a few men, five or six, chosen by 
the people in their assembly ; these are called Joshteros ; 
they can formulate a policy, but have no power to carry 
it out without the sanction of the Sigaa. They can, 
however, settle minor disputes. The usual advantages of 
monarchies and republics, on a large scale elsewhere, also 
exhibit themselves in these small governments among the 
Dards. The village of ThalichO, consisting of seven 
houses only, which can be seen across the Indus from the 
road to Biinji, enjoys the distinction of being the smallest 
republic in the world. 

Since the establishment of the Gilgit Agency and the 
conquest of the districts of Hiinza and Kagar, great 
changes have been effected in this portion of Kashmir 
territory. When I paaeed through the country, the forts 
at Astcir and Biinji were the only places of any importance 
in the district. Biinji was beyond its limits at that time, 
but, being situated on the left bank of the Indus, com- 
munication with Astir was much more frequent than 
between it and Gilgit, to which latter district Bdnji was 
subordinate. The Astdr garrison consisted of six hundred 
and a " general " commanded the troops. A few guna 
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■were mounted on the fort waits. There were about two 
hundred men in the Biinji fort, under a commandant, 
subordinate to the general commanding the Gilgit district. 
Near each fort were collections of huta which formed the 
cantonments. All the officers and men lived in them ; 
only a small number at a time garrisoned the forts. 
The civil administration was then distinguished for its 
simplicity ; the governor was called the Wazfr ; in him 
was centred all civil authority, and under him was the 
Thinadar, the chief oEQcer of police. These two officials 
managed the affairs of their charge through the medium of 
jagirdirs and lambardilrs, the great and small landholders 
of the country. The military and civil administration was 
entirely alien, though liozi Khiin, the Wazir at that time 
{a very capable man), had strong sympathies with the 

ipulation, as his family had been settled in Giiri5s and 
^tor for the last two generations. 

Let uB now turn to the game of Astor and the places 
where they are found. The list is not a long one, but it 
comprises the two animals for which this corner of the 
Kaabmir territories has always been famous — the niilrkhor 
{Copra megactros) and the ibex (Capra sibirica). Besides 
these there are the i^riu {0ms vignei) or wild sheep, the 
brown or snow bear {Ursiis isabcUvia), and the musk 
deer (Motchiu moscki/enia); — a short list, no doubt, but 
every individual worthy the rifle of the best sportsman 
in existence. 

The mi'irkbor is called BUm in the Dard language : bum 
m'Uiiro ia the male ; bilm ai (pronounced " eye ") is the 
female. Sterndale (page 441) after Kinloch divides them 
into four varieties : we are concerned at present with the 
fourth, or Baltistan and Ast^r markhor, distinguished 
from the rest by " large flat horns branching out very 

tly and then going up nearly straight, with only a half 
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tUTQ." It is imposBible to give a description of this 
animal that will strike the experienced man as accurata 
Steradale says : " The general colour is a dirty light blue- 
grey with a darker beard, in summer with a reddish tinge." 
Ward, though he gives no detailed description, says 
(page 14): "In their winter coat of grey they are 
difficult to discover." Jerdon describes the animal's 
colour {The Mammals of Imlia, page 29) as "in summer 
light greyish -brown, in winter dirty yellowiah-white with 
bluish-brown tinge," My experience of the Astor animal, 
recorded on the spot, inclines me to think that the male, 
in the month of April at any rate, wears a dirty-white 
coat on his back, which hangs some distance down his 
sides, making him a very conspicuous object indeed among 
rocks, the " light blue-grey or greyish-brown " hardly 
visible on the body. These were the old males ; the 
young bucks, herding with the females, were decidedly of 
a muddy-red, that made them, when they were motionless, 
un distinguishable from their surroundings at even a short 
distance. Two weeks later, in another locality, across the 
Indus (Damot valley), the old bucks had only a broad 
streak of dirty-white along their backs, and the light blue- 
grey was very conspicuous. In the figure at page 442 of 
Sterndale's Mammalia of India and Ceylon,, the whitish 
streak along the back of No. 1 variety illustrates exactly 
what I mean. It is evident that the colour changes 
according to season, locality, and age. The dirty-white 
coat doubtless belongs to winter, and disappears more or 
less quickly according to the early or late arrival of spring. 
Perhaps the young bucks have not this distinguishing 
colour to the same extent as their elders. The size of the 
murkhor varies according to locality. Ward, in his 
Sportsman's Guide (page 14),says;" This (the Asturmarkhor) 
is latter than its representative in Kashmir proper. 
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Many stand 03 much as eleven hands high, whereas the 
largest I have seen in other localities barely reached ten 
and a half hands." Jerdon and Sterndale agree in fixing 
the height at eleven and a half hands. Ward thus con- 
tinues : " The curves of the horns are bold and flat, the 
divergency at the tips great, and the maasiveness, which is 
shown to such advantage in the single twist, leads this 
variety to be considered by most people the handsomest 
of the four." Single horns of sb;ty-one and sixty-three 
inches have been found in Astor, but complete trophies 
range from fifty-two inches and less; the length, girth, 
and divergency of different sets of horns vary considerably. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that the longest are 
always the most slender, while the shortest are the most 
massive, and have the greatest divergency. This will be 
found to be the case with most homed animals. I have 
noticed it constantly among antelope, gazelles, and ibex. 
It would seem that nature had fixed a certain quaidity of 
bony and horny matter for the head ornaments of each 
male, which, according to individual circumstances, is de- 
veloped into long and slender, or short and massive, horns. 
Length and mass iven ess will rarely be found together. 
The best specimen measured by Ward gave the following 
dimeoBions (page 15): "Length along curve, 52 inches; 
girth at base, 12 J ; divergency at tips, 43 inches. Trophies 
of this kind," he continues, " are rare, , , , rare indeed is 
a head with horns much over 50 inches in length." He 
speaks truly. The best trophies fall to the goatherd's 
rickety matchlock, or the surer onslaught of the mountain 
Hhopard. which are the ever - present enemies of the 
^Httarklior and ibex. The keen-eyed goatherd, not many 
degrees less wild than his quarry, always takes his match- 
lock when his flocks mount to the grassy uplands for their 
summer pasturage. In a few days he has marked down 
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all the game within reach. He bides bis time, and when 
a certain opportunity occurs, he bags the biggest markhor 
or ibex on the hQl. But he has not been mentally 
measuring the splendid horns, or stroking the flowing 
beard of the patriarch of the flock ; his one idea is meat, 
accordingly he singles out the largest animal. He may 
become possessed of the most splendid trophy, but his first 
act is to smash the horns with his hatchet, split open the 
skull, and throw the brains on the blazing logs of his 
camp fire ; that is his honne louche for dinner. The 
remains of the head and horns find their resting-place at 
the bottom of the glen — to be picked up years after, perhaps, 
by the casual Saxon, who sighs over the lost splendour of 
" the largest horns he ever saw." 

The markhor is an ungainly animal : his long back and 
disproportionately short legs rather detract from his 
appearance as a game-looking beast ; his shaggy coat and 
long hair, which conceal the upper portions of his limbs, 
make his ungainlineas more conspicuous. Even in his gait 
he is not graceful, but none can deny his wonderful activity 
among the rocks and precipices of his favourite haunts. 
A venerable buck, standing solitary on a rock, con- 
templating the world below him, will make the blood of 
the most blasd tingle in his veins ; or a herd of long-bearded 
seniors, gravely crossing a patch of snow, perhaps just out 
of range, is a siglit that will recur to mind for many a 
year after. And the amount of fatigue and labour it will 
cost you to bring a forty-incher to bay will certainly 
inspire you with a wholesome respect for the markhor's 
sense of smell and vision, and for his alertness. 

Kinloch says (Sterndale, page 443): " The markhor 
inhabits the most difficult and inaccessible ground, 
where nearly perpendicular faces of rock alternate with 
Bteep grassy slopes and patches of forest. It is very shy 
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aad secluded in its habits, reuiainiog concealed in tbe 
densest thickets during the daytime, and only coming out 
to feed in the mornings and evenings ; . . . early in 
the season the males and females may be found together in 
(be open grassy patches and clear slopes among the forest, 
,t during the summer the females generally betake them- 
Ives to the highest rocky ridge above the forests, while 
tbe males conceal themselves still more constantly in the 
jungles, nnd very rarely showing themselves." 

Mjr experience is that the markhor is not a cold or snow- 
loving animal like the ibex, though nature has been gener- 
ous in supplying him with winter clothing. He passes his 
life at a much lower level, at all seasons of the year, than 
the other animal, and the heat of the early summer months 
seems to cause him no inconvenience, though he still wears 
winter suit. As summer advances, lie is driven higher 
the tillage flocks that graze gradually up as the snow- 
'Jine retreats ; and also by the swarms of flies, gnats, midges 
and what not, that make life a burden both to man and 
beast at a lower level. The fresh and tender grass, too, 
can be found only near the snow-line, and these influences 
combine to keep him constantly moving upwards, till he 
reaches the open slopes near the top of the range, where he 
may then be seen in close proximity to the ibex. The 
mttiag season overtakes him here by the end of September 
or beginning of October; and he has his short season of 
madness at this high elevation, where cover is scarce and 
precipices infrequent. Native shikaris have informed me 
that the rutting season is the time for milrkhor shooting, 
and they themselves hunt him most frequently at this 
particular period. His shy and retiring habit, I am inclined 
to think, is due in some measure to those ever-present pests, 
the flies. Tbe cool shades of tbe forest nnd thicket preserve 
from their attacks during the heat of the day when 
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these insects are liveliest. In the moraiug and eveuiog, 
when the cold impairs their activity, the markhor is not loth 
to take advantage of the opportunity. The old bucks are 
decidedly lazy, and if a flock be watched, a decided stiffness 
and slowness of movement will soon discover the seniors. 
The younger bucks are full of life and play, quick in theit 
movements, and have a set-to after every dozen mouthfuls 
of grass ; the elders are always feeding or resting. The 
native shikaris say the old bucks keep these youngsters 
with them for the sake of their keener sense of sight and 
smell i they are quicker to detect danger, and so warn 
their seniors. 

The ibex (Capra siiirica) is called Kll in Astor (Kdl in 
Kashmir), HI mdzdro and kil ai for male and female. He 
ia much more plentiful and more easily found, stalked, and 
shot than the markhor. Sterndale's description of him is 
as follows; — 

" General colour light brownish, with a dark stripe down 
the back in summer, dirty yellowish-white in winter; the 
beard, which is from six to eight inches long, is black ; 
the horns, which are like the European ibex, are long and 
scimitar-shaped, curving over the neck, flattened at the 
sides, and strongly ridged in front; from forty to fifty 
inches in length. Under the hair, which is about two 
inches long, is a soft down, which is highly prized for the 
manufacturer of the fine soft cloth called iiise. Size, 
height at shoulder, about 44 inches (11 hands)." 

The ibex is not the ungainly animal I have styled 
the markhor. He is lord of the mountain-tops, and looks 
every inch the monarch of all he surveys. But I must 
protest against the caricature of this animal at page 445 
in Sterndale's book. The head shows none of the massive- 
nesB of the living animal ; and where, oh, where is the 
beard " from six to eight inches long " ? As for the lega 
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ot the figure in this book, ihey are truly a libel on the 
sturdy limbs of this the gamest of mountain game. 
Those spindle shanks would soap like pipe stems if they 
were used as I have seen the ibex use his legs, jumping 
from rock to rock in his mad career. And I must take 
leave also to protest against that silly-looking animal at 
page 443 labelled " Cajtra vugaceros." No. 1 variety, 
looking at No. 2 upon the opposite page, wears an air of 
contempt that has been shared, I am sure, by every 
reader of the book who has seen the animal as nature 
Lmade him. It is fair to say, though, that No. 2 was 
[awn from a stuffed specimen in some museum. 

The ibex is the pleasautest animal to hunt witbiu the 
mils of Kashmir. Pursuit of the ibex has afforded me 
tore real pleasure than that of all the rest put together. 
Markhor takes it out of you in b. very short time ; after 
yon have secured a reasonable trophy, you are apt to cry, 
"Hold, enough!" But the ibex is a gentleman in bis 
m&nners and customs as compared with his spiral-homed 
cousin lower down mountain ; he gives you all the chances 
that a fair-minded animal should give an honest foe. He 
ia nevertheless " all there " when treading his ancestral 
hills, and, after you have circumvented him, you feel that 
he has been a worthy opponent. Kinloch's description 
of the habits of the ibex is by far the truest I have seen 
(p. 446, Stemdale) : " The ibex inhabits the most pre- 
cipitous ground in the highest of the ranges where it is 
found, keeping above the forest (where there is any), 
unless driven down by severe weather. In the daytime 
it generally betakes itself to the most inaccessible crags, 
where it may sleep and rest in undisturbed security, merely 
coming down to the grassy feeding grounds in the mornings 
and evenings. Occasionally, in very remote and secluded 
^lAgaa the ibex will stay all day on their feeding grounds, 

^ 
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but this is not common. In summer, as the snows melt, 
the old males retire to the highest and most unfrequented 
mountains, and it is then generally useless to hunt for 
them, as they have such a vast range, and can find food 
in places perfectly inaccessible to man. The females and 
young ones may be met with all the year round, and often 
at no very great elevation." 

The most wide-awake animal in creation is certainly the 
female ibex, and she seems to exercise her vigilance solely 
for the benefit of the ungrateful male, who is by no means 
so watchful ; in fact, if he is old and lazy, he keeps no 
look-out at all after having comfortably laid himself up for 
the day. That duty falls to his mate, and admirably she 
performs it. Uncomfortably perched on a jutting rock far 
above the rest of the flock, securely sleeping on some 
soft patcli of level or gently sloping ground below, she 
lies keeping her tireless watch. The patient native or 
Kashmiri is used to her sentry duty, and, after taking in 
the situation, he too falls asleep like the bearded males he 
is trying to circumvent ; but the impatient Saxon fumes 
and swears in the intervals of studying the little animal 
through his glasses. The case is perfectly hopeless ; there 
is no approach nearer than a thousand yards, withoat 
instant detection — for several hours to come at any rate ; 
and the language that contaminates the mountain air is 
truly awful. How often have I resolved, in these moments 
of desperation, to shoot that one female in particular, and 
allow the long-horned careless ones, sleeping just beyond 
range, to go in peace, purely for the satisfaction of the thing. 
That feeling is not peculiar to myself ; I am sure others 
similarly placed have felt the same. The female ibex is 
the Ute noir of the sportsman ; she has spoiled many a 
careful stalk, and at other times has forced him to 1 
many and many a weary mile to escape her all-seeing e 
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when, if she had been absent, a walk of a few hundred 
yards would have placed him for his shot. 

The report of the rifle has its counterpart in so many 
sounds of common occurrence in these elevated regions, that 
ibex are little alarmed by it " Falling rock " or " thunder " 
is the first idea that occurs to them, and their first thought 
is to get out of the way of those familiar dangers. When 
a good stalk is made, and the sportsman has his wits about 
him, several shots can almost always be obtained, and 
instances of three of four animals having been bagged at 
one stalk are not rare. The ground, too, generally is so 
favourable that the stalker can get within very short 
range — always provided that the sharp-sighted female has 
been successfully dodged. I have shot bucks at five, ten, 
and fifteen yards distance, and a sportsman has informed 
me that on one occasion he could have touched the animal 
with the muzzle of his rifle ! 

The lirin or oorin {Ovis vignei) is the only representa- 
tive of the wild sheep in Ast6r. I have never shot him, 
and I cannot therefore speak of him from personal 
acquaintance. Sterndale (p. 435) gives a very short 
notice of him : " General colour brownish-grey, beneatli 
paler, belly white ; a short beard of stiffish brown hair ; 
the horns of the male sub-triangular, rather compressed 
laterally, and rounded posteriorly, deeply sulcated, curving 
outward and backward from the skull, points divergent. 
The female is beardless, with small horns. The male horns 
run from 25 to 35 inches, but larger have been recorded. 

" This sheep was for some time, and is still by some, 
confounded with the oorial {Ovis cycloceros), but there 
are distinct differences. ... It inhabits the elevated 
ranges of Ladakh, and is found in Baltistan, where it is 
called the oorin." 

" iJrin " is, I think, the Ast6r, not the Baltistan name. 
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This animal is not fond of snow, and I should aay would 
seldom be found at elevations of 12,000 to 14,000 feet as 
stated by Sterndale. From all accounts, it is a most difficult 
aniraal to stalk, as it generally frequents level plateaux, 
where it cannot be approached within easy rifle range. 
Larj^e horns are now scarce in Ast6r. 

The Himalayitn Brown Bear. Stemdale's description of 
this animal is as follows: "A yellowish-brown colour, 
varying somewhat according to sex and time of year." 
Jerdon says: "In winter and spring the fur is long 
and shaggy, in some inclining to silver-grey, in others 
to reddish-brown ; the hair grows thinner and darker in 
summer as the season advances, and in autumn the under 
fur has mostly disappeared, and a white collar on the 
chest is then very apparent. The cubs show this collar 
distinctly. The females are said to be lighter in colour 
than the males." 

The brown bear is always found close to the snow, at 
very high elevations. He is moat impatient of heat, as he 
well may be in view of the tremendous quantity of hair 
that clotlies him ; Grass, roots, and berries are his food 

I must confess to feelings of regret as I contemplate 
the figure of this old acquaintance on page 110 of Stem- 
dale's book. He has been persecuted for a generation in 
Kashmir by the English sportsman, and has yielded his 
splendid furry coat year after year amid groans and 
grumblings that cannot be soon forgotten. An old male 
mortally wounded and fast dying at your feet, uttering 
his protest in his own bearish language, seems to say : 
" Why have you murdered a harmless creature like me ? 
I keep far away from the human species, and have done 
them no harm — even the roots and berries that are my 
food cannot ever be of any use to you and youra" And 
after he has been deprived of his coat, his stark and naked 
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lody IjiDg on the bare hillside resembles so much the 
hnm&n corpse thst few can look at it without feelings 
cf compunction. Moreover, the sport itself is so tame, 
that, after obtaining a couple of good skins, the 
majority of sportsmen leave him alone and turn their 
attention to worthier game. Nevertheless, a certain class 
persecute poor Bruin perpetually ; and, besides, every tourist, 
whether sportsman or not, must be able to say that he has 
"shot a bear," The 'native shikari, too, can always secure 
a good price for bJa skin, and he ia constantly on the look- 
out for the poor animal. 

Although my sympathies are entirely with the bear, I 
cannot deny his occasional mischief. In a sheepfold he is 
apt to be very destructive, and if he makes regular visits 
to a field, a decent crop need not be expected ; but these 
are rare occurrences. Bruin is by nature timid, and by 
habit a dweller remote from human habitations ; he cannot 
tolerate man or his belongings. AVhen the shepherd with 
his Hock enters a valley, the brown bear promptly makes 
tracks for the opposite crest in search of solitude. 

The localities in the Astdr district where miirkhor and 
ibex abound are so numerous, so well-known to the local 
shikaris, and to several from Kashmir, that the sportsman 
will never have any ditticulty in Ending them; the earlier 
he goes in the season, the better Iiis chances of securing a 
good place; if he arrives somewhat late, he will have to 
tnvel a good distance towards Bdnji and beyond, before he 
can find a vacant valley. Again, if he goes very late, that 
ia, towards the end of the season, he will find many good 
nalas available, but the game will be hard >to find and 
most difficult to circumvent. 

As regards markhor, the shooting grounds are divided 
into two distinct portions in Astdr proper by the river of 
that aame. First is the range of mountains that begins 
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from the Naaga Parbat peak and runs down directly north 
to the junction of the river with the Indus, below Katughatir 
This range on the west drains into the Indus, on the east 
into the Astor river. The whole length may be about 
thirty milea ; the side valleys ten and fifteen miles. 
Those running down to the Aator river are not good for 
mdrkhor ; but those on the opposite side towards the 
Indus ai-e sure to yield trophies, the best that are to 
be found in this country. The Bdldar, however, is the 
most widely known. It runs into the Indus a little below 
the point where this river takes a turn at right angles to 
the west. It contains a greater extent of shooting ground 
than any other valley in Aatur, but is most difficult o£ 
access. First, there is no road to the valley ; it must be 
entered by a path from the Astor side, after a difficult 
climb, or by the Huttd Pir, which is a longer way ; and 
secondly, the valley is scarcely within Kashmir boundaries, 
and the officials are always reluctant to assist sportsmen to 
get there, for fear of complications with the tribes just 
across the Indus ; nevertheless, it is sure to be occupied 
very early in the season. The large village of Ghir is 
just opposite the opening of the Buldar; the slopes o£ 
both valleys can be minutely examined, even by the naked 
eye, from either- side, and the inhabitants of that village 
are a notoriously turbulent lot. Even if the diplomatic 
sportsman can " arrange " matters with the Wazir at Astir, 
it is certain that the latter will pester him with messages 
to the efJect that some disturbance has occurred across the 
river, and that the gentleman had better return. I believe 
this state of affairs continues to the present day, though 
the fort and garrison at Chilis has been established for 
some years on the left bank of the Indus a few miles 
lower down, and a good road connects it with the main 
line between Lunji and Gilgit. The murkhor in the 
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Bdldar are disturbed least of all, as it is no man's land 
and is seldom visited ; for this reason, large heads are sure 
to be found there at the beginning of the season. 

Second is ihe mountain range that culminates above the 
Parishing stream, and, running first in a north-westerly 
and then in a southerly direction, past Bunji, ends in 
the loop fonned by the Indus opposite the village of 
Haramoeh. This range drains on tlie south-west into the 
Aator, and on the north-east into the Indus from Eondii 
in Baltistan downwards. The whole length is about fifty 
miles. The valleys on either slope are numerous, but 
ihey are not of any length and are generally con6ned. 
Those on the Asturside are the most Icnown, and have been 
shot over so much year after year that a good head has 
become a rarity. The animals have no refuge on this aide, 
as they have in the Biildar on the opposite range. They 
are ooDStantly harried, not only by sportsmen from 
Kashmir, but by every local ahikdri who has a gun, by 
shepherds wandering with their Hocks, and by sepoys 
from the garrisons at Ast6r and Biinji and the troops 
passing up and down this route. Most of the shooting is 
done by the natives during the winter time, and by the 
European sportsmen during the summer months. The 
former never spare the females, and so the markhor are 
slaughtered all the year round in these Aator valleys 
without any intermission. It is no matter for surprise, 
therefore, that good beads have almost entirely disappeared. 
The following valleys were the best localities on the aide 
of the Aator river: — (1) Garai and Amatabar; (2) Dichal; 

(3) Shaltar ; (4) Dachnar, Dachkat, or Missigan ; (5) 
Bi^DJi valley : and on the Indus side, or north-eastern 
slope of the range — (1) Jachi ; (2) Daroth ; (3) Baltari; 

(4) Ballacbi. 

I have not visited these grounds during recent years. 
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Probably they have been entirely cleared out since the 
occupation of Gilgit by a British garrison ; the information, 
therefore, that held good a few years ago would now be 
misleading. 

These are the famous markhor grounds of the A8t6r 
district of years gone by. Game used then to be found 
during the end of the season round the broad base of Nanga 
Parbat, and in plenty in the Dam6t and Jag6t valleys 
across the Indus, opposite Biinji. Behind Nanga Parbat, 
in the direction of Chilas, between the Indus and the 
Kashmir border, good markhor used to be found. But 
the Kashmir officials were unwilling to allow European 
sportsmen to occupy those valleys, for the reasons already 
given, and the British Resident in Kashmir generally 
limited the wanderings of his countrymen in this direction 
by ruling that the Kashmir border should be the boundary 
of their excursions. From the Lolosar lake on the road 
to Chilas, from the Upper Panjdb to the bend in the Indus 
below Edmghat, is a distance of seventy or eighty miles. 
The frontier line runs along the water-parting of the range ; 
the Indus is about fifteen or twenty miles from it. The 
valleys that drain this extent of country were never visited 
by Europeans in former years. I have no doubt that, 
under the new r($gime, they are now open to sportsmen, 
and good heads should be obtained there. 

Of course there are large tracts of country in the 
neighbourhood of the Astor district where markhor 
abound; but they are hardly yet available. In a few 
years, no doubt, they will become accessible, and then the 
mountain hunter will have a vast extent of new ground 
to range. 

It should be taken for granted that ibex will always 
be found where mdrkhor abound, but at a much higher 
elevation. They are numerous on all the higher ranges. 
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and can be huoted in many localitie3 on the route from 
Kashmir to Astor, Buoji, and beyond. 

Urin are found from tbe Bunji plain along the range 

on the left bank of the Aaldr, across the lower slopes of 

the Kanga Parbat, above Chhagara, and as far as the Mir 

llalik valley. I do not think they wander beyond this 

river. They are restless animals, and are on the move 

constantly backwards and forwards between the limits 

named. They spend their winter in the Biinji plain and 

the low hills in its neighbourhood. As summer approaches, 

ley wander up the spurs from the Hatti'i Pass, proceed 

long that range, round the base of Nanga Parbat, as far 

the Mir Malik. They reverse this order on the 

^Toach of the cold months. These journeys are regularly 

rfonned by well-known pathways ; in consequence, the 

tttient local sportsmen lie out for them at favourable 

^ints along the route, and bag a great many without any 

f^exertioa or trouble whatever, The Kotwill of Biinji (son 

of Wazir Rozi Khiin) was a well-known hand at this kind 

of pot-shooting. 

Brown bears are most numerous in the upper valley of 
T to the south, along the routes leading from Giiri^a to 
ut district. They are rare in the markhor grounds. 
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Start for mirkhor ground— Tragic tale of "Bhilii Singli's Parbi"— My 
shooting eslalitiahmcut— Mj lint atalk— Dangerous ground— Firing 
downa precipice— Agooil sliot— Bag mjfirat markhor- Another hunt — 
MyBlerioua marlthor, not approachable — Leave Garni nili — Weak-eyed 
EhAshill Khin— Bad road — A travelling bear — Kaahmiri system of 
road-making — Tbe Maharajah's sajipers and miners- A beart-lireakiDg 
road — Two Sappers of tbe Kasbmir Engineers in very liad case — 
Eimghat and its bridge— The guard in charge— Pass a bad nigbt — The 
Biiiiji plain — Good urin gronnd — Bunji — The commandant of tbe fort 
— Hb makca a lucky mistake — Cross the Indus— Roach Darait village — 
A pleasant spot — Wazir BiigLdJr Shah. 

I LEFT Aator at a quarter-past five in tbe morning ou the 
3rd May, and after a long, march came to the Garai nala, 
and camped some distance up. This was the place aaid 
to contain large markhor. It looked promising, but I did 
not believe that large horns were to be found here. 
Sharafa told me the story of " Bhiip Singh's Parhi," or 
rock. This is a large flat rock on the road from Biinji to 
Gilgit, on the Gilgit river. It overhangs the bank, and a 
large number of men can obtain shelter under it. Bht^p 
Singh was a colonel in Giilab Singh's service, and had a 
thousand men under his command, whom he was taking 
to Gilgit. He camped under the flat rooks for the night ; 
next morniug he found himself blocked up in this rat-trap 
by three Dilrd brothers — rebels. These three brave men 
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kept the colonel and his regiment shut in for several days. 
At last, after a parley, Bhiip Singh and his men were 
allowed to come out, on condition that they left their arms 
behind. All did so except two PilTbids (southerners — 
men from Hindustan), who refused to give up their arma 
The defenceless men, being well away from the rocks, were 
surroaaded by the three brothers and their retainers, who 
butchered them on the spot The two Purbiiis jumped 
into the river with their swords and swam down to Biinji, 
the only survivors of Ehilp Singh's regiment. This is the 
native account ; the authentic story may be read in Drew's 
work. Our Northern Barrier. 

I had brought with me only one servant from the plains 
— a Kbidmatg;tr, or table servant, a weak-kneed and slim 
yonng Mahomedan, whose first experience this was in 
snow travelling. He did not like it at all ; the night he 
spent in tbe snowstorm at Eiat, he said, was the most 
wretched he had ever passed in his life! He stood in 
great awe of the shikari Sharafa, whom he called Bora 
Miao ("Great Sir"), and treated with the greatest respect 
He addressed the coolies as " my brothers " whenever he 
asked them to mend their pace or do anything for htm, 
and in consequence was frankly laughed at. Altogether 
he bad a bad time of it, being completely out of his 
clement. I had given him an old cloth coat and a pair of 
warm trousers ; they were a very bad fit, but gave him a 
certain air of distinction. With a blue pugri round his 
head and a pair of blue goggles, he had the appearance of 
a decayed Persian gentleman. Sharafa, the ehikiiri, should 
have r«ceived attention first, as the most important 
man of my following. I engaged him a month before my 
expedition began, on the recommendation of the author of 
that most useful book The Sportsman's Guide to Kashmir, 
jvhom I bftve to thank for his good selection, as well as 
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for the very valuable information he gave me. Sharata 
was a handsome man, tall, well-made, and very gentle, but 
manly withal in his bearing and manners. He had honest 
soft brown eyes tljat inspired confidence. He was good- 
tempered, very tactful, and managed the coolies and people 
of the country in a mauner that I have never seen excelled 
by any Kashmiri shikari. 

Next was Gharib Kakil, or "old cock Gharfb." He 
was small and slightly built, past middle age, weak- 
looking, and troubled with a bad cough. The most 
remarkable features about him were his bushy eyebrows 
and the keen steady eyes that belong only to the born 
shikari. He had two weaknesses- — -he was very garrulous 
and too fond of the hukka (native pipe) ; the latter was 
a bond of union between him and my table servant, as no 
one else in camp smoked. Ghariba was a Dard, and had 
accompanied other sportsmen after murkhor ; his local 
knowledge was most useful. The Wazir also gave me a 
fiipahi (soldier) to look after supplies, an arrangement 
that saved me much trouble. Manawar Khiin was a 
Kashmiri, who had a thorough knowledge of the country 
and villages on my route. I hired nine coolies from 
Kashmir to carry the baggage, at a monthly wage of five 
rupees each ; only two of them deserve particular mention. 
Jamdla (or " Jamal dfn," as he was called when he stood 
on his dignity) was " tiffin coolie," to accompany me 
when after game, carrying the food, spare grass shoes, 
etc Jiifar Biita was the bhisti (water-carrier) and general 
assistant to the table servant ; he was a strong, square- 
built man, with a determined countenance, and a bullying 
manner that brought him to the front. The others were 
mere baggage animals. My camp equipage consisted of a 
small tent six feet square for myself, and a smaller one for 
the servant and his cooking operations. When starting from 
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rSandpura, I found the carriage difficulty so pressing, even 

I at that early stage of my journey, that I left my camp-bed, 

I table, and chair there in charge of the contractor who 

I provided travellers with supplies. I had to leave there 

klso all my tinned provisions and other superfluities, 

arranging with the contractor to send out small quantities 

by the postman who was engaged to bring out my letters 

every fortnight or so. In this way I lightened my baggage 

I considerably, and secured a constant supply of provisions. 

* All necessaries were contained in three waterproof 

•■ rnchsacks," or Swiss shooting - bags (most convenient 

things for this kind of work). Tlie provisions and cooking 

apparatus were carried in kiltas (wicker baskets covered 

with leather), and kept in the servants' tent. These kiltas 

were the weak point in my arrangements — they were too 

large and heavy; the coolies were always shirking them, 

I and those carrying them always came in last. My 

^ tent was generally pitched on the most level spot to be 

(ound, and the cooking tent on one side of it. The 

shikiiris and coolies put up wherever they could find 

sheller, but very often they slept out in the open round a 

blazing log fire. 

I started early the next morning, and went up the 
slope jnst above camp; then turned down towards the 
Astiir river and got on the ridge dividing the Garai from 
the Amatabar nala. After searching the opposite side of 
the latter ravine for a long time, I saw some ibex only. The 
two shikaris went farther down on the Garni side, and after 
, an hour Sharafa came back and said he bad marked down 
wme markhor. I went with him, but no markhor were to 
i seen I Sharafa looked puzzled, as he had not been away 
a 6fteen minutes ; but after watching for an hour I 
I, found a soft place, had a steep, and then break- 
', bad just finished when the markhor were seen 
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again ; they were much lower down on the ridge we WCT 
on, and we had to watch them for a couple of hours, i 
they were restless and could not decide upon a place { 
their mid-day rest : they did come to an anchor at lac 
but in terribly difficult ground. In fact, it seemed to r 
unacquainted with the locality, utterly impossible to j 
within shot; but Gharib Kaka was equal to the occasioan 
he took us back a little, and then descended below ' 
level of the off side of the ridge, out of sight of the gam 
The going was awful — loose crumbling rocks all the \ 
in most places gi'ouud into gravel and sand, and the slopi 
down which we had to slide was very abrupt : 1 coal^ 
hardly get any footing, and the gravel and stones rollet 
down at every step, making noise enough to frighten a 
game a mile off. It took iis a long time to get do 
and the blazing sun right overhead added to my distreaa 
The heat was something frightful, and there was not a 
anywhere until we were nearly over the markhor. 
came then to some stuuted pines, and halted at once. 

After a short rest we moved on again ; the ground wai 
the same crumbling stuff, and as we were now nearin] 
our game, additional caution was necessary to preves^ 
noise, and the going became very slow and aggravating 
as, tread gingerly as I could, the stones would roll 
did at last reach the precipices below which we hat 
marked down the game, and, after dangerous and painful 
(and very cautious) craning over the brink, I saw ona^ 
young markhor lying in the shade of a tree more I 
two hundred yards off. The others, the larger ones, coul^ 
not be seen — they were evidently right under us, beloiR 
the precipice, and out of sight. Ghariba at last found J 
way down a short distance to a lower ledge, and 
followed. From this point we could see one more, 
here we had to wait patiently on the brink of a si 
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precipice till the markhor moved into a better position. 
The heat was so terrific that I soon gave in, and went up 
again to the shade of the trees, though there was very 
little of it. After long waiting the markhor moved, and I 
went down again ; but to fire down almost perpendicularly 
was impossible without following up the hullet in person, and 
1 was not so enthusiastic : nor could a rest be found for the 
rifle. Three of the mdrkhor at last moved lower down and 
farther away from the precipice, and I became anxious, 
as they were getting out of range. The fourth and largest, 
the one ou which I had set my heart, had not yet been 
Been : he was still lying down right below me. After 
screwing about and craning over, I did at last see him, 
but my struggles attracted his notice : he looked up, rose 
at once and ran down to the others, who also became 
alarmed and began quickly moving off. In desperation I 
vent as close to the brink of the precipice as I dared, 
made Sharafa hold me by the belt behind, and covered 
the biggest. He stood for a moment facing to my left, 
and I fired. The bullet hit, and I could see the animal's 
legs fly from under him, as he rolled head over heels 
down the hillside and fell into the ravine out of sight. 
1 was rather astonished at my good luck. The distance 
was certainly two hundred and fifty yards, and I used the 
fiist sight. The '-IQO Express did its duty — all honour to 
Henry. This was the No. 2 rifle of the pair — the one 
with which I killed the bear. It was ray second shot at 
game, and 1 had bagged both times. Gharfba went down 
and brought up the head, and we returned the way we 
came. It was a friglitful pull up hill ; hut since we had 
not now to mind the stones rolling down, it was not so bad 
as the descent. The sun, though it was evening, still 
puoiabed me, and I wanted a drink sadly ; some shouting 
brought JamaU down, but of course he lt:ft the tea bottle 
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above, aud had to go up again for it, as I refused to 
stir till I had had a drink. Ghariba got some snov for 
himself and Sharafa. He plastered it on a rock facing the 
sun, and the water was aeon dripping from it into a hollow, 
from which they drank — a very slow process for thirsty 
people i I had finished all my tea by the time they had had 
a couple of mouthfuls. Having enjoyed my tea, I marclied 
very contentedly back to caiop, though the grass shoes had 
punished my feet severely. Grass shoes in this dry stony 
country are certainly not the best things to wear ; a day's 
work wore out two or three pairs ; they soon get loose and 
twist over on to the instep in a very aggravating manner, 
when one is walking along a hillside, 

I stayed in camp next day, as my feet were sore, and 
Sharafa had to prepare the head and skin of the niarkhor. 
The horns were 30'5 inches long, and the girth round 
the base was 11'5 inches; divei^ence at tip, 2G inches. 
The length was below the average, but the other measure- 
ments were good, and the horns were a handsome pair. 
When the coolies brought in the carcase, we found that the 
bullet had hit the mdrkhor behind the small ribs, touching 
the spine, which was not much injured ; the shock, how- 
ever, must have quite paralysed it. We found this flock 
of markhor very low down, much lower than I imagined 
they ever went. The two largest had white coats, the 
other two were very small, and oE a dark colour : I got 
the largest of the lot. The shikaris went up Amiitabar to 
look for marklior. By the way, when I got out rifle 
No. 1,1 found I had been using the barrel of No. 2 on the 
stock of No. 1 — proof of the perfection which the gunmaker 
haa attained. 

I lieard to-day that the Dichal valley was not likely 

to be vacant for some time, or indeed at all. Every 

of the usual markhor valleys was occupied ; so I had 
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simply to go on and on antil I came to good ground 
which I could occupy. The shikaris returned in the 
evening, saying they had seen two large miirkhor — one 
very old and emaciated, and with horns of three curves. 
Accordingly I got up early and went straight up hill 
above camp. After a long pull we got to the top of the 
ridge dividing the Garai from the Amatabar, and after 
Bome searching with glasses the shikiiris spotted a large 
mdrkhor on a ridge of rocks on the opposite side, but he 
was not the three-curved one. I never saw this animal 
the whole day, and for a very good reason — he existed 
only in the imaginations of my men. Ghariba said there 
was no way of getting at the markhor opposite, unless 
we went up the valley a day's journey, and then came 
back on the other side. If we went straight down and 
up, the quarry would see us before we had gone a 
hundred yards ; so there was nothing to do but study his 
manners and customs during the day, in the hope that be 
would get into a more favourable position by evening. I 
examined him carefully through the big telescope; he was 
not much larger than the one I bad shot, but his boras 
perhaps were a few inches longer. I could see plainly 
that they diverged outwards in a very remarkable way. 
He seemed very uneasy and alarmed ; be did not graze 
for more than five minutes at a time in any one spot, 
Uiough it was his feeding time, but kept to the rocks, 
looking about. It appeared to me that he was either ill 
or wounded, or had very lately been fired at. The 
Bhikaris said a shot was beard here the day we came up 
— most likely a shepherd's. We saw a flock o£ ibex 
higher up the valley, but no big horns. 

In these valleys the wind blows upwards from sunrise 
to sunset, and the reverse way during the night. Sharafa 
had studied this part of his work thoroughly, and was 
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always correct in his conclusions regarding the wind's 
direction. Ibex are always found higher up the valleys 
than luarkhor : the latter seem able to endure heat better 
than ibex, but they stick much more closely to rocky 
precipices and dangerous ground than the ibex, who gener- 
ally graze and wander about on level grassy hillsides tor 
longer periods than niarkhor. It was an unsatisfactory 
business watching that markhor, as it turned out : having 
studied the wary brute all day while he kept to hia rocks, 
he crossed the ridge and disappeared from sight just as 
the sun was setting ; no doubt he went across to have hia 
evening's feed, and must have come back to his citadel for 
the night after we left for camp. 

On the following day I went up early to the ridge 
where I shot the markhor, but could see nothing for a 
long time. At last there was a great rattling of stones 
under the precipice I was sitting over, and soon after 
some females and one small miirkhor were sighted far 
below. The buck was last — a very small fellow, hardly 
full grown. Wanting meat, I had two shots at him, and 
gladly put on record that I missed. I returned to camp 
at noon, turning a deaf ear to the shikari who tempted me 
with stories of magnificent ibex higher up this valley ; I 
wanted miirkhor first, and so prepared for a move to other 
ground. 

Eeturning by the road we came, we reached Dashkin at 
two o'clock. Coolies were not procurable, so I remained 
for the day. No tent was put up, so I had to dodge the 
sun round a buah. While I was having tea under my 
bush, an old man from the village came up ; he told me 
that he was formerly one of the lambardars ot Dashkin, 
and was turned out because he was out-bribed by the 
present holder of the appointment. It seems the Wazfr 
makes him the bead-men who bribes highest, My 
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visitor had weak eyes, and wanted medicine for tliem, so I 
told him to wash them often in fresh goat's milk. He 
remarked he was strong enough otherwise, though eighty 
years old. He remembered Hayward very well, and 
mentioned his name. He passed through Dashkin on his 
way to Tasin. 

We left Dashkin at half-past three in the morning; it 
was very dark, as the moon was behind the hill; we had 
to use the lantern for an hour or so. After starting, we 
came on the fresh droppings of a bear on the pathway. 
He was travelling in the same direction that we were 
gomg, and could not have been far ahead of ua, but the 
luitem and the noise we made no doubt soon alarmed 
him. We reached Tor-billing village (three huts only) 
soon after six. From these huts there is a short cut to 
the Bdldar miU, a famous ground for markhor; it was, 
of course, occupied. There are a great number of roads 
about here ; I noticed this in many other places on my 
journey up. The explanation given was that when the 
Wazir of the district was hard-up for money, he wrote to 
Kashmir that he had discovered a new line of country, by 
which a much better aud shorter road could be made, it 
the funds were supplied. The funds generally were 
supplied, a new path was made by the people of the 
country, and the Wazir replenished his private treasure- 
cheat with the cash. At Doin village there was another 
road much higher up than the path I was on, called the 
" Mule Road " ; there was another below, and I could 
plainly see a third across the river, on the opposite edge 
of the valley. Half-way between Doin and the highest 
ridge, about the middle of one of the zigzags along 
a precipice, we met two Sappers of the Kashmir Engineers 
coming from Eiinji. One was leaning against the rocky 
side of the path, looking so sick that I thought him at the 
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point of death ; hia companion was sitting close by almost 
as helpless. The former had given out at this point, and 
could go no farther, so the two had made up their minda 
to pass the night here. Such a place to spend the night! 
The wind was blowing cold, there was a slight drizzle, and 
the men were clothed in the scantiest rags ; stones and 
rocks were constantly falling from above, and crossed the 
path with a whiz like that of a bullet ; but these poor 
creatures were too apathetic to care. They had some rice, 
but could Hot cook it, having neither wood nor water. 
Sharafa rose to the occasion : pulling some sticks from the 
floor of the path (which was laid along beams fixed in the 
rock), he made them a fire, fiUed their pot with water, and 
arranged for the cooking of their rice. As it was getting 
late, we had to leave, advising the two Sappers to move 
lower down to a safer place after their meal. Both were 
Eiiltis (natives of Baltistdn or Little Tibet), 

I was informed that the whole corps of " Safar 
maina " was recruited from that country — that is to 
say, were forcibly taken from their homes, sent under an 
escort to some distant part whence they could not desert, 
and formed into regiments of Sappers for work on the 
roads, etc. They never saw their country again ! Several 
times during this journey I met parties of these poor 
creatures carrying tlieir tools, a long-handled matchlock, 
cooking-pots and several days' provisions, in the shape of 
a hag of flour, and toiling along the road to and from 
Astor. Their dejected air and humble mien were dis- 
tressing. They were all Sklas, and conseriuently heretics, 
and treated by the Siinnis (orthodox Musalmans) as the 
scum of the earth. We reached Eamghiit at 7.45 l*.M., 
rather fagged ; the descent was rough, but nothing in 
comparison with the path on the other side. Kamghat is 
a bridge on the Astir river, with some sepoys' huts about 
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it — a most horrible place. The hillsides come straight 
down to the water's edge on both sides, and there was no 
level space for anything. There was one hnt near the 
bridge, and & large cave higher up. The sepoys have to 
fish in the river for passing logs to use as fuel. I had to 
put up here for the night, as there was a bad place just 
beyond the bridge, and the coolies refused to cross in the 
dark. My quarters were unsavoury, to say the least ; but 
I was tired out, so was not altogether sorry to stay. I did 
not get much sleep; a hurricane was blowing down the 
river, and the sand and grit hailed upon me the whole 
night, like charges of small shot ; it was very hot, too, and 
altogether I had a disagreeable time of it. 

We started at three o'clock, and, following a very bad 
road, came out upon a plain, sloping down from the range 
on the right to the level of the Indus. The ground is 
very atony, and cut up by narrow channels made by the 
rush of rain-water down to the river. This is the 
famous Bilnji plain, where urin (wild sheep) are so 
numerous during the winter. It is a very ugly bit of 
country, without a tree or blade of grass to relieve its 
monotony. After toiling two hours along this seemingly 
endless desert, we came suddenly to the brink of a deep, 
broad ravine, with a small stream running at the bottom. 
This is the Biinji nalii, and on the other side is Biinji 
itself, smothered in green trees. There were green fields, 
too, and lots of running water : what a contrast to 
the country we had just passed through ! We reached 
Bdnji at half-past six and, after a rest, visited the post 
offic«, and made the acquaintance of Commandant Rlgh 
Smgh, in charge of the fort at Eiinji. He was very kind 
and oblipng, owing to a happy mistake on his part. 
After making a few inquiries, he suddenly came to the 
conclusion that I was an old fnend of his who used to be 
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very kiud to him in the plains a few years ago. He said 
I was not altered in the least after so many years' toil in 
the heat, and recognised me, nay, every feature in my face, 
at oiiee! I had never met him in my life before, but did 
not feel called upon to correct the lucky mistake. The 
result was that my arrangements were completed in an 
hour, and I was allowed to cross the Indus and make for 
my hunting ground without any opposition. There was a 
standing order that no sporting gentleman, nor any other, 
was to cross the river, as the country on the other side 
was considered dangerous. All I was asked to do was to 
write a few lines, saying that if anything happened to me 
on the other side, no one was to be Warned, and that I 
went entirely on my own responsibility. There was, 
however, I think, another reason : a sportsman had already 
crossed. That being the case, it was rather diffieult for 
the officials at the fort to make objections to my crossing. 
I was informed that my precursor had liad some difficulty, 
hut he arranged it by some management on the part of 
his shikriri. I had no particular desire to have my sport 
across the Indus — I wa3 simply driven in that direction 
by force of circumstances. All the good Cis- Indus 
shooting grounds were occupied, and I did not care to go 
farther up the river in the direction ot the Bara Umn, as I 
had already come far enough, and my leave was for three 
months only. Hearing that there was a vacant valley on 
the right hank of the river, I made for it at once, and the 
excellent Commandant Bagh Singh, by his mistake, facili- 
tated my movements in no small degree. 

"We crossed the Indus at raid-day, and went on at once to 
the village of Daraot — the valley that was to be my hunt- 
ing ground. The sportsman before me had been shooting 
for the last fortnight, but, as he had bagged nothing, I 
thought there was a chance of picking up a couple of good 
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heads. We moved up to the next valley, Jag6t, where I 
heard he was equally unsuccessful. My tent was pitched 
under a beautiful wide-spreading walnut tree, round which 
had been built a broad and clean platform. The Dam6t 
stream flowed below, a few paces off, and there were a few 
houses of the village some distance above. It was a 
pleasant spot. I made the acquaintance here of Wazfr 
Bughd6r Shah, the head-man of this and the neighbouring 
villages, and the Kashmiri official in charge of affairs on 
this side of the river. The Wazir was a tall, well-made, 
gentlemanly-looking man, of very dignified deportment. 
He was an agreeable old fellow, fond of saying his prayers, 
and very conscious of his dignity. 
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I FOUMD the surroundings so pleasant at this village that I 
halted here to rest and to make the necessary arrangements 
for my shoot in the valley above. 

Bilghdor Shiih has all the villages as far as Chakark6t 
under his charge. They are all on or near the high road 
to Gilgit, and the begari work (compulsory labour) fell 
heavily on the people : there was a constant stream of 
officers and men to and from Gilgit, and their baggage had 
to be carried by the villagers, who did two marches in 
either direction before they could be relieved. In the 
Astor direction they went as far as Dashkin, and by result 
they were constantly absent from their fields for three and 
four days at a time. 

As this went on during all seasons of the year, the 
people were very hard pressed. Many homes were broken 
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np ; the men ran away across the border, which is, here, 
only a few miles off, and settled in villages beyond the 
influence of this tyranny. The Wazfr complained bitterly 
of the thiiiculty of his position. On the one hand, he had 
to satisfy the constant demands for carriage ; on the other, 
he bad to see to the cultivation of the fields by means of 
the men he had to send away as porters. The system of 
compulsory labour is very oppressive in eveiy part of 
Kashmir, and it is greatly aggravated by the numbers of 
English travellers who wander about this country for eight 
months of the year. Rozi Khan of Astiir was also very 
bitter on this subject. Every head-man I met and spoke 
to brought it forward at once as the grievance of the 
people, and I myself have been witness more than once of 
the hardships they endured through it : for instance, the 
coolie difficulty at Marmai. 

The Damot valley is easy going along the streams for 
some distance. I passed the family mansion of the Wazfr 
in a shady grove of fruit-trees, surrounded by a atone wall, 
water sparkling and murmuring in every direction — a 
pleasant spot. Mulberry trees and' cultivation were 
scattered along the waterside all the way, flocks of goats 
were feeding about, wild rose trees were in full bloom, 
and a gentle breeze blowing in my face brought the fresh 
8C«nt of the flowers. The morning was cloudy and cool, 
and I enjoyed the walk immensely. The valley is narrow ; 
steep, rocky hills on either side, without a trace of 
vegetation on them ; the green bits along the water's edge 
are real gems in a very rough setting. Our camping 
place was about four miles from the village, and on 
reaching it I sent back three coolies, reducing the party 
to six — Sharafa, Gharfba, Mirza Khdn (local shikari), 
breakfast coolie Jamala, and two others, I left the tent 
and heavy baggage behind, also the khidmatgiir, All my 
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supplies came from the village, so it was well to reduce 
the number of men with tne. My own food was cooked 
at the village aud sent up daily. The shikaris went on 
after we camped in order to view the ground higher up, 
and I remained behind. Towards evening, while lying on 
the ground, my eyes wandering over the steep hillside 
before me, I saw a female markhor on a rock a few 
hundred yards above, sharply defined against the sky. I 
went down with Ghnriba to a ravine on the left of the 
maiu stream, to watch in case there might be a buck close 
by, but we saw only three females coming down the ridge, 
under which a flock of goats were grazing. The markhor 
evidently wanted to come down for a drink, hut were 
afraid to venture so low. After watching them for a while, 
we came back to camp and found there Sharafa, who said 
he had seen only two males, a great distance off, high up 
on the ridge above camp. 

We started early, and went straight up a nalii, turning 
up the hillside over our camping place, a steady ascent 
for more than two hours. Many old signs of very large 
mdrkhor were visible, but no trace of the two bucks seeu 
on the previous evening, so we crossed the ridge and 
descended to the next niila. Having had breakfast at a 
spring, we scrambled down the face of a precipice, holding 
on to ledges, and went up the valJey, which js a very 
narrow one ; but the wind began to blow very strongly 
upwards, that is, from us, and as there was also slight rain, 
we lay up for a time until the wind abated. Sharafa found 
the head, horns, and backbone of a markhor that had been 
killed about twelve days previously, evidently an old bock, 
judging from the long beard ; but the horns were only 
thirty-four aud a half inches long, and were quite joined 
together at the base. This, and their shortness, Mirza 
Khdn said, was due to the owner being one ot a pair of 
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twins — an item in natural history that should be noted. 
My inrormant meant that when a female markhor brings 
forth only one kid, the horns, iC a male, grow to great size ; 
but when two are brought forth, the horns are small. He 
said a leopard had killed it, and, as we saw fresh traces of 
a leopard on the ridge above, the absence of markhor waa 
probably explained. The ground was first-rate for them, 
and Mirza Kh;in said this mild was always a sure find. I 
sent down Ghariba and a coolie to bring up bedding and 
ibod, as I intended staying out the night, so as to be on 
the nest ridge and valley early in the morning. Mirza 
Khiin said the markhor must he there, as they had been 
driven oat of this by the leopard. Rain began again in 
the evening, accompanied by a very cold wind, but my 
•belter was dry and comfortable. It was a hollow nnder 
a huge rock, nicely cleaned out, and dry grass spread at the 
bottom. Mirza Kliiin said this was one of his " ahooting- 
boses." At certain times of the year he concealed himself 
here, and when the markhor came down to drink at the 
spring, he shot them. 

I passed a fairly comfortable night, and the morniug 
■was bright and clear. We went up the left side of the 
Tslley above the spring and on to a ridge, whence we looked 
(or mdrkhor, but saw none. Sharafa discovered two very 
small black bear cubs playing at the mouth of a cave ; 
there was no sign of the mother. I watched the cubs 
olimbing and wrestling for nearly two hours from the top 
of a rock, twenty yards off; the white half-moons on 
their cheats were distinctly visible, and the point of the 
Q&der jaw was of a reddish colour. Sharafa said some 
)}ave the point of the lower jaw white, and that those with 
ttie reddish colour were always the fiercest. We came to 
the conclusion that the mother was in the cave, as it was 
tinlikely she would go far from such young cubs. So I 
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got the riSe ready aad bad stones thrown into the cave. 
No result. We did not proceed to extremities, as 1 was 
not anxious to shoot her, for the youngsters would certainly 
have died of starvation. Higher up the ridge we came to 
a forest of birch and fir, with rocky places here and there 
— ^just the spots for markhor, but we could not find a sign 
of them. We went up higher, close to the snow-line, saw 
nothing, and descended into the valley. A short distance 
down we passed many places where miirkbor droppings lay 
in heaps, but all of old date. 

Next day we were out again at five o'clock. Soon after 
seven we sat down on the first spur, and searched the hill- 
sides carefully, but saw nothing. My predecessor must 
have frightened all the game farther up, for, though he 
bagged nothing, he had had a good many shots. We now 
changed our direction and toiled straight up till we 
reached a ridge of flat slate rocks, four and a half hours 
from starting. This was the greatest grind I yet had, 
going straight up without a halt. When I got to the pine 
forest I was thoroughly done. This seemed to me to be 
quite over-doing the business; two clays at least should 
have been spent over the extent of ground we did this 
morning. I saw traces of markhor now and then, but all 
old, I was certain we bad come too high ; this ground 
must be their headquarters later on, in July perhaps, 
when it gets very hot lower down. It was too cold for 
them so high up just now : there was a good deal of snow 
lying about still. All the places we visited were splendid 
for murkhor, and they must be numerous here at the 
proper season. Mirza Kban was in the habit of hunting 
them later in the year, when he had harvested his corn and 
came up to the grassy slopes to graze his goats during the 
rutting season (October). He had found them here then, 
and so concluded they would be found in the same place 
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ia May. After breakfast, and half an hour's rest, we went 
along the hillside ; and after going some distance, and 
getting low down, we heard a cry, which Sharafa said 
was that of a very young bear cub. Soon after, we 
sighted the mother and youngster very low down. We 
at once went for them, but it was very difficult ground, 
and we had to go slowly and cautiously. It now began 
to rain and sleet ; the bears, too, began to move towards 
na tor a abort distance, and then crossed to a slope on our 
righL We waited for them to come up opposite us, when 
they would have been only fifty yards off, but, unluckily, 
they went straight along the hillside, and did not ascend 
in our direction. Sharafa entreated me to fire when they 
were a hundred yards off, but, feeling certain they would 
come closer, I lost my chance. The wind was most un- 
certain. The bears must have scented us, for we never 
saw them again, though we followed their tracks at a good 
pace, on fair ground, for some distance. This was very 
disappointing, for the female was a very large one, and had 
a splendid dirty-white coat ; the hair on her aides almost 
touched the ground. The cub was half-grown. I was 
I very savage with myself for not taking my only chance of 
I shot I was rather fagged now, and my left knee was 
dI, as I had given it a bad knock in the hurry of 
[sg the bears — it was the knee I smashed in an 
tij similar manner ten years before; my feet also 
were very sore from so many hours of continuous walking, 
so we made for camp along a very rough and steep goat- 
track. TiVhen we got round the shoulder of the hill, we 
were in sight of, but still far above, the camp on the main 
ttreom. Sharafa had seated himself to have a rest and to 
examine the rocks, when suddenly he spied a large male 
nuirkhor among the cliffs on the right, about a thousand 
jards ofT, above us a little and in a most i 
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looking place. He came suddenly round a comer on to 
a sheet of sloping rock, tind kept turning and looking 
aboul, showing all his grand points, as if in derision. He 
had a splendid pair of horns, with two curves, wide- 
spreading, and with a graud sweep. They were at least 
fifty inches in length ; he looked a veritable monster, 
with lus great flowing beard, and shaggy coat hanging 
down his sides, light in colour on the fore part, darker on 
the hind quarters, quite different from the dirty-white 
colour ot the one I shot in the Garai. We saw only this 
one, but Mirza Khan insisted that there were several 
others, and that this was one of the flock we had been seek- 
ing all day. While we had been toiling and sweating at 
the back of the range looking for them, they were quietly 
feeding about these cliffs, not half a mile from the camp, and 
actually in sight of it ! When we made the first halt in 
this morning's ascent and searched this hillside in this 
very direction, they could not have been farther from us 
than they were now ; they must then have been feeding 
in some grassy ravine out of sight. It was now four 
o'clock, and too late to do anything, for to get at the 
murkhor it would be necessary to go back and up the 
gorge where the bears had bolted, then round the top of 
the ridge to the edge of the precipice below the place 
where we saw the markhor. This could not be done 
before night set in. The grand old buck came down a 
little way, fed for about five minutes, went up again and 
disappeared round a projecting point, and we did not see 
him again. I had the tents and the khidmatgiir brought 
up here, and made this the base of my operations, for the 
shooting grounds were too far from the village to be 
convenient. I was now in the centre of tlie valley, about 
si-t miles from the village, and the same distance fr6m the 
line of wntei-shed on the main range. I was on the tramp 
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Uiie day for thirteen hours (too much for pleasure), and my 
feet were very sore. I must add that about an hour after 
leaving camp, Sharafa picked up an old mdrkhor horn, 
vhicb measured fifty-two inches ! A shepherd told us he 
had seen a flock of ten markhor two days before on the 
left of the main stream a little below camp. 

I remained in my tent for a rest next day, sending 
Gharfba and Mirza Khan to search for the flock seen by 
the shepherd. They returned in the evening, having seen 
nothing, though they came across plenty of fresh tracks, 
etc, but about the same time Sharafa sighted a flock of 
seven mdrkhor on the opposite hillside, some distance up, 
just above our camp. There was great excitement in 
consequence — fires were put out, coolies crawled about on 
hands and knees to get under cover, and spoke in whispers. 
An obsen-atory was extemporised at the tent door, and the 
binocular and telescope were permanently focussed on the 
animals above us. These observations began at 4 p.m. and 
went on till 7 p.m. The single markhor seen the previous 
evening must have been one of this lot — they were nearly 
in the same place. They grazed down gradually in a 
slanting direction, and came very low, evidently wishing 
to coma down to the stream for a drink, but afraid of the 
They were last seen on a hill slope, halt a mile 
Icamp, up stream ; but as we were below them all the 
I, we could not stir, and watched them patiently for a 
\ chance which never came. 

The markhor were in the same place ne,xt morning, and 
we started in a ver^- hopeful frame of mind, but had great 
dithculty in getting along, as they were in sight, and we 
were below them. The wind was blowing from our direction, 
and, as we had to push along without viewing the game, 
the slalk failed; it could not have been otherwise under 
such conditions. The markhor had the better of us, both 
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as to wind and sight, simply because they were above us — 
and they scored. After going along cautiously for a time, 
we heard their note of alarm, and knew we had been 
discovered. Shortly after, we saw them making straight 
for the precipitous rocks on the sky-line. When they 
were out of sight, we followed and went along below the 
cliffs, scrambled up some ugly places, and soon after came 
on our footmarks of the 14th, and up we went again 
along that same toilsome ascent. We followed our old 
footsteps till we came to the fir forest, then Mirza Khan 
took us along the hillside ; but when we came to the 
rocky ledge overlooking the spot where the markhor had 
been last seen, they bad vanished. I had breakfast and 
started again at ten, Mirza Khan, who knew every inch 
of the ground, and also all the dodges of the wily 
markhor, leading ; he concluded that they had topped the 
ridge, crossed the fir forest, and made off for a fresh 
resting-place higher up, and behind the ridge bounding the 
pine forest on the other side. His forecast was perfectly 
correct. After going a short distance, we came on fresh 
tracks, showing that they had run fast through the forest. 
They must have crossed here while we were toiling up to 
the steep, and have got our wind again. We followed the 
tracks to the opposite side of the valley, bounded by a 
rocky ridge, terminating in a very precipitous hill, up 
and round which the markhor had gone. I remained 
below, while Mirza Khdu and Sharafa followed up to see 
it they could see them on the other side. This was a 
dangerous piece of work, and evidently Sharafa did not 
like it. Mirza Ehan, knowing the ground, went first, and 
the last I saw of them was climbing a pine-tree in a 
narrow cleft between two rocks, which apparently was the 
only way of doubling round the hill : from the top of the 
tree they jumped out of eight. An hour afterwards they 
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reversed the peifonuance and came damn the same way. 
They had not seen the runaways, but reported a solitary 
markhor sitting on a rocky ledge on the oUier side of a 
ravine. Mirza Khan now led us over some very awkward 
ground, an open spot in the forest, where we stopped and 
examined the rocks where the solitary male had been seen, 
and by good luck sighted our friends, the seveu, at once ! 

For two hours we watched them from this breezy ridge. 
The snow lay in large patches, and the wind was cutting, 
and I suffered severely from sitting so long in a cramped 
and exposed position ; but the mdrkhor at last grazed 
away down the slope, crossed the ridge, and disappeared : 
this was about 5 p.m. I got off the ridge and into my 
overcoat at once, and had something to eat with a sip of 
tea, then walked briskly up and down hill to get warm, 
but it took time before my teeth stopped chattering. 
Jamala had been sent down for food and bedding in the 
morning, as soon as we had made certain that the markhor 
would give us a long chase, and I was now determined to 
fellow them till 1 got a chance. Mirza Khdn was on hia 
mettle too, and vowed he would track them till he brought 
me within range. Tlie coolies were heard below in the 
forest just as the markhor had crossed over, so we went 
down a short distance and whistled them up. We then 
went along a goat-track till we i^eached the ridge a good 
way above the point where the markhor had disappeared, 
crossed it, and went down the other side for half a mile, 
Bntil we found a suitable place, and camped for the night 
tome rocks, late in the evening. It had been raining 
the day, and it now began to sleet and snow. It 
le more disagreeable, as the rock I was under only 
half protected me, and I could not keep my bedding dry. 

Dinner was a difficult performance under the circum- 
stances. I was established on a shelf two feet wide. 
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beyond which the hillside fell away abruptly, while at my 
back the roek rose perpendicular. Dinner consisted of 
two lumps of tinned beef and two cbapdtis (cakes) cooked< 
the day before. It was dark, and the lantern had to be, 
lighted, then the umbrella had to be opened, and 
had to be held — trifles which become serious tasks in 
high wind. My attention was equally divided betwei 
the lantern, which threatened every moment to take 
header down hill, the umbrella, which tried to elope witl 
every gust that came round the corner, and my owiLj 
mouth. I managed them all, for I was hungry, but I 
have enjoyed more comfortable dinners. However, after 
the eating apparatus had been put away, the umbrella, 
folded, and a glass of whisky and water stowed away overi 
tlie dinner, I was contented. The sense of comfort thai 
creeps over the sportsman at this hour, just before 
sinks into the sleep that is fast approaching, is well woi 
the twelve hours' previous toil. 

1 had not been asleep long when I was brought back to 
a sense of my awkward position by snowHakes falling on 
my face. My faithful wmbrella, that usually formed part 
of my pillow, saved my head, but snow was slowly pil 
on the waterproof sheet over my blankets, and, 
was speculating on the probable depth that would covi 
me by morning, I fell asleep again ; but my slumbers wei 
disturbed. Fear lest ray good umbrella should vauish 
an extra strong gust, prevented sound sleep. Its loaSj 
would have been serious. I held it with one hand 
all night, awaking several times — sometimes to see a 
twinkling star overhead, sometimes to feel the steadily, 
folliDg snow. I had a series of dreams — demons wera 
rushing away with my helpless self and umbrella, or hugs. 
mrirkhor came peeping over the ledge of rock to look at 
me defiantly, and my riSe not at hand ! I was well 
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nightDiare-ridden, and was awake, and longing to be up, 
a couple of hours before dawn illumined the sky. 

As soon as we could see to pick out steps, we made a 
start after the rnarkhor. Reaching the top of the ridge, 
we followed it till we found their tracks, and carried these 
down steadily for four hours. Going down this ridge was 
terrible work — I am sure we did not cover over a mile in 
that time. The whole distance was one mass of crumpled 
rocks with great gaps between — the rocks were knife-edged, 
the slope below was frightful, and ended in sheer precipices. 
Mirza Kh:in led us over this dangerous ground at a good 
pace, always some distance ahead, carefully peeping over 
the precipices on either side, and searching the hillsides 
below with the binoculars. Sharafa looked serious, not 
relishing the work at all, for Mirza Khan was a perfect 
cragsman, and beat him at it out and out ; so my bead 
shikari bad to play second fiddle throughout. 

I gave in after 9 a.m. and sat down, blessing the rnarkhor 

with all my heart, and keeping nn eye all the time on 

irza Khiin a good distance below, quartering the ground 

:e the best of trained dogs. At last came his faint 

'histle — it galvanized us like the shock from a battery, 

iand the excitement began. I reached Mirza Kh;ln in less 

no time, and learned that he had sighted the flock 

down below the precipices. He led on for half a mile, 

id then we had the rnarkhor below us: they were feeding 

the foot of the clift' on a patch of young grass. 

It was impossible to get a shot from this point, so we 

"went farther along the ridge to take them in flank, though 

the range was greater, We came at length to a projecting 

rock with a stunted fir-tree by it, which served for cover, 

though cover was not necessary, as we were above the 

animals this time, and they were so intent on the tender 

herbage that there was no danger of detection. I got into 
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poaitioa and picked out the largest pair of horns I could 
see ; waited some time till I got a broadside shot, fired 
and — missed. Fired the second barrel and missed again ! 
Then I took the second rifle, and at the third shot broke a 
fore leg. Another large markhor now came into view, and 
I fired the fourth shot at him — missed again ! Sharafa 
handed me the first rifle reloaded, and I fired again at the 
wounded one, who was now making off — and missed once 
more. The agony of that moment ! The brute was 
limping off; he would be round a projection out of sight 
in ten paces. Just at the turn he stopped for a second to 
look back; it was my last shot and my last chance. 
Desperation steadied me ; I put up the second sight, and 
placed the bullet behind the right shoulder ; the markhor 
rolled down the slope aud was brought up dead. The 
range could not have been less than three hundred yards. 

Firing downwards at an angle of thirty degrees is very 
ticklish work, and many misses must occur unless one is 
well practised in this kind of shooting. At the last shot, 
the animal, though farther ofl", was nearly on a level, so it 
was an easier shot. Mirza Khan and Ghariba, with knives 
drawn, started off at a frightful pace to perform the 
kaldl (cutting the throat), but they had to go down 
round one slope, cross the ravine, and up the opposite hill- 
side, and it was at least fifteen minutes before they reached 
the victim — too late, for the old buck was dead long before 
they arrived. The haliil was a failure ; but would not 
have been if Sharnfa had not been so scrupulous. He 
shouted that the animal was dead, and no haldl was possible, 
but to be careful about cutting well below the throat, etc. 
— he was mindful of the " setting up " and its requirements, 
Ghariba in a rage shouted back that he would halal, 
Sharafa then said the meat would be makr&h (unlawful), 
and that was the end of it. I now found out from 
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Sharafa ihat, in this country, the game is always considered 
"haliil," pro-iided the hunter, after shooting the animal, 
follows him up at once, and does not sit down till he has 
cut its throat, though the cutting may be performed hours 
after the animal has been hit, or is dead. This convenient 
interpretation of the law saves a good deal of meat which 
would otherwise be wasted in a difficult country like this. 
Musalmana always have some convenient dodge like this 
for circumventing the law. Sharafa superintended the 
cutting-off of the head, through the telescope. The dimen- 
wons taken at camp, whither we now returned, were — 
'length of horns round curve, 47 inches; girth at base, 
.m inches; divergence at tips, 26} inches. I measured 
■the hoof of one of the fore legs — length, 3^ inches ; breadth 
at heel, 2 J inches. Of my six shots only two took effect; 
the third broke the left fore leg at the knee, the sixth was 
through the right shoulder — a splendid shot at three 
hundred yards, if not more. This mdrkhor's coat was 
quite different from that of the one first shot ; the colour 
of the latter resembled the dirty white fleece of a sheep. 
The pelage of this one was the same as that described by 
Ward in his book, page 17 — a reddish or brownish hue, 
mixed with white in front and a darker shade towards the 
hind quarters. The hair was not long, except that of the 
beard, which waved down splendidly. He looked thin, 
and had a tucked-up appearance, due perhaps to old age, 
for his teeth were worn nearly to the gums, and the horns 
were battered and chipped. When Mirza Khiln and 
Ghariba appeared with head and skin, they used strong 
langu^e to Sharafa for causing so much meat to go waste. 
X thick he made a mistake by interfering with the 
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MARKHOIl SHOOTING — (con(inved) 

Bagin another hunt— Sharar& kills » snake— Eoglps' chase after a snow-ivck 
— MArkliot lActica— Watching game— Hatd work and no reward— 11 irm 
Khin in Uult— Lose a apletidid cbaace—Legend of the Major and the 
Saint of Ghdr — Change oiir ground — Sight game — Our caatioQB (and 
ridionloua) tactics — Bag the uulrkhor at last — A candid confesstoD— An 
undisputed " lialdl"— Mirz* Khin's capacity for moat— Another shoot- 
ing-box of Min:a Khdn's — Spend a night in a vat«rcoarse — A bit of 
Kashmir in a rough setting — Inliahited hy a microscopic hot hugely 
vtciouB llj — Wily niarkhar — Bad going— Mirza Klidn makes a slip — 
Long shots- Veiy dangerous ground— Eain and snow iu a tight camp- 
ing place — My rocky home — Cross the same dangprous ground again — 
Uirza Khdn makes another Hlip— A bod two seconds on the brink of 
prospective eternity- Bad weather conquers — Markhor shooting ends, 

LThat uight it snowed and rained heavily, ao I took a day 
off, and enjoyed the rest. A large miirklior was seen from 
the camp in the evening, and next morning we went after 
it, mailing a start at five o'clock. After following the 
stream along a narrow valley on the right, we came on 
tracks of markhor which had just come down the hillside 
we intended to ascend, and had gone up stream ; we 
sighted them soon after on the ridge. They must have 
seen qs, for they were alarmed : had we been fifteen 
minutes earlier, we should have met them face to face. 
Turning up the hillside, we came across numbers ot 
markhor tracks, quite fresh — no doubt made by the flock 
we had just seen. Goiiig on, we disturbed three females 
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among some rocks : there was great hurry and excitemeut 
getting the rifles out ol their cases, but no buck appeared. 
We went up higher and higher, and at last crossed the 
di\'iding ridge where the iniirkhor was seen last evening ; 
there was no sign. Along the hillside up the valley the 

i ground was very bad and very slow-going, — precipices and 
rocks, — but just the place for llie game we were after. 
Some more females were in sight and two bucks with very 
Bm&U horns; shortly after two more, hut not worth 
stalking. One of these was lying on a rock just under us, 
but out of range ; he was looking down the valley with 
a most steady gaze, never dreaming that his greatest 
enemy was above him. Sharafa made a slight noise, and 
the buck vanished like a phantom, and we never saw him 
again. This youngster had a dirty white coat similar to 
the buck I shot in the Garai. These animals, like all hill 
game, watch downwards and listen upwards, the organs 
being admirably placed for the purpose. During the 
whole of this dangerous journey we saw nothing more, and 
descended to the bottom of the valley over ground worse 
than auy I had crossed during the day — and that is saying 
s good deal. We did not go over much ground, but it 
waa slow and dangerous work for the latter half of the 
day. 

Next morning we were out again at six, bound for the 
ridge where we saw the large markhor yesterday — those 
that had crossed our path a short time before we came up. 
An ascent of three hours to the top gave us a sight of 
their tracks, hut nothing more. Sharafa killed a large 
snake (viperous) among some rocks, catching it by the 
back of the neck. He said he was not afraid, as he knew 
I a mantar (charm) that would protect him even if bitten. 
lUany natives pay for their belief in a mantar with their 
but faith in the potency of charms survives. 
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Two large dark hawks, or eagles, passed a few yards over 
my head in full pursuit of a large snow-cock ; they went 
at a terrific pace, but the snow-cock had a good start, and 
I think got under shelter on the next ridge before his 
pursuers could catch him : it was a grand sight, though it 
lasted only for a few seconds. The weather was very 
i^uggy Ai^d hazy since the rain and snow. We could not 
see any distance distinctly. Sharafa, wlio had gone farther 
up, came back to report seven large markhor in a small 
valley to the left, but they soon fled out of sight round a 
rock, and Mirza Khan said there was absolutely no way 
by which we could follow them. About two o'clock we 
sighted the same lot of markhor on the hillside right 
across the valley, and shortly after another flock of three 
smaller animals some distance lower down. It was most 
provoking. Yesterday we were on that side of the valley 
on the very ground these animals now occupied, and 
sighted the markhor on this side. To-day, after toiling 
up to this ridge, we saw the bucks on the very ground we 
went over yesterday. There was no way of getting near 
them, so we lay down comfortably under the shade of 
pines, and studied them till it was time to go down. 

This watching of the game and noting their habits is, I 
think, only less pleasant than the actual stalk and the 
successful shot at the end of it The seven males were 
immense brutes, every one with splendid horns and long 
shaggy beard and coat that seemed, through the telescope, 
to sweep the ground as they grazed about. These old 
gentlemen, like humans who have passed the meridian of 
life, found their only pleasure at the table, and were very 
intent on their dinner, never for a moment ceasing to feed 
till it was time to retire: they then grazed their way 
slowly up, towards some rocks, where doubtless they 
passed the night. Two of the other lot were more lively ; 
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«ft«r a few mouthfuls of grass they would turn to and 
have a friendly trial of strength, butting each other, locking 
and unlocking their horns, retiring, then standing on their 
hind legs and clashing their home with a report that could 
be distinctly heard. These games went on till one gave 
in and turned, when the victor would give the vanquished 
a parting butt in the rump and turn to grazing again. 
This performance was enacted several times. 

We had intended sleeping in our old resting-place 
under the rock higher up, hut Mirza Khan changed his 
tactics after sighting the nuirkhor in the other valley, and 
brought us down to the main stream. We slept under 
the trees where we had camped the first day when we 
were coming up from the village. 

The weather was very cloudy and rainy when we 
started at five o'clock, and the wind could not be trusted. 
After waiting for an hour the sun came out, and we 
went along the ridge to get above the spot where the 
Miirkhor had been seen. Mirza Khan worked hard, never 
leaving a rock unsearched, though he risked his neck more 
than once to do it. We saw no sign of the beasts, 
however, and at last gave up the search, disappointed and 
disgusted. We were returning exactly the way we had 
gone up three days before, when the usual contretemps 
occurred. It was about five o'clock, and we were all going 
carelessly, and looking anxiously to the spot at the bottom 
«f the valley where the coolies should he with the bedding, 
«tc, when Mirza Klian, who was leading, topped a swell on 
the hillside, and came bang on to the seven large miirkhor 
we bad been bunting for all day ! They were not more 
than seventy yards off, The animals rushed down the slope, 
and by the time a rifle could be got out of the case, where 
they had been put as it was wet, they were on the opposite 
hillside, six hundred yards distant at least: they actually 
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ran over the catnp by the stream where the coolies were 
lying down ! After glaring at each other for some time, 
we descended to camp, and the milrkhor ascended to theirs. 
Language could nut do justice to the occasion, and I 
recognised it, but I was so wild that I lost my appetite I 
A few minutes before, my imagination bad been revelling 
in the pleasant prospect of dinner — tinned beef and 
cbaputi though it was. When I reached camp, the very 
thought of food made me sick, and I went to bed at once, 
without a mouthful of any kind. Mirza Khiin was no 
doubt most to blame; but be looked so miserable that I 
bad not the heart to say a word to him. He threw 
himself on his face, and remained motionless as long as I 
could see him. I believe be, too, went to bed without any 
dinner. 

The weather next day was horrible, and very unusual 
for these parts at this season. It rained till one o'clock, 
when we went up the main stream to have a look at the 
ground, and saw five young markhor and several females: 
farther on there were three krge rams, but we did 
nothing. 

We went after those three large markhor next morning, 
and reached the spot at nine o'clock. There was no trace 
of them excepting a few hoof-marks, but there were small 
markhor in sight in three different places. They were so 
placed round us that wo could not move an inch without 
being sighted by one or other of the flocks. It did not 
matter much so far as the small bucks were concerned, but 
if these were alarmed and bolted, the large ones would 
surely take the hint and bolt too. Patience and sleep 
were the only alternatives, and eventually we returned 
without seeing the game we were after, though we lay 
most of the day on the very ridge where they had been 
twelve hours before. 
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Mirza Xhan told me that a few years ago the "Major 
Sahib " who was engaged in the sarvey of this valley, 
wished to map the country on the Ghor village side, hut 
the Gh6r people objected. The Major Sahib insisted. 
The Ghirians, however, were strong in possession of a 
powerful fakir, who could command the elements, and that 
very Dtght, while the party were encamped here by the 
stream, he Bent a tremendous Hood, which rushed down 
the valley with an awful roaring. Most of the Major's 
followers were swept away, and he himself only escaped 
by rushing up the hillside with a lantern in his hand. 
What a sight it must have been — the Major in his 
pdjamas, bolting np-bill with a lantern in the dead of 
night ! The Wazir and his men lost all their traps while 
saving the Habib's. The latter, however, got his way after 
all, for I have the map he made. 

Just as the story was finished, there was a brilliant 
flash of lightning overhead, followed by three deafening 
thuaderclaps. Their suddennese, close overhead, after 
Mirza Khan's story, was very startling, and had a telling 
effect on the men. The thought in everybody's mind 
must have been — "The Ghilr fakir again angry nt another 
Sahib's intrusion!" And he was no common magician, 
content with flash and sound only ; the thunder was 
followed by a heavy hailstorm. It ceased when we were 
within a mile of camp, and could not have lasted more 
than twenty minutes. This was the first time since my 
arrival in the valley that I had seen lightning or lieard 
thunder ; it is not the season for them — more credit to 
the holy man 1 

The postman turned up on the evening of the 24th 
May. How I had longed for his appearance ! He had 
taken more than twenty days to go to Srinagar and return, 
when he should have done it in fifteen. He was a snuff- 
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taking oM Ecoaii<]rel, and too old for quick tixTelling: I 
made a uidtake in taking him on. I wrote letten till 
noon, and, having despatched the postman on his return 
Jonmef, took bedding and food and went down the main 
ntream to the field, a mile or so above Damot village, and 
camped under a solitary tree. This was qaite fresh ground, 
and Mirza Kb^n was confident of showing sport. 

He said large markhor were always seen on the last spars 
of the range, between the main stream and the Indus, bat 
higher up the bill we sighted a flock on the farthest ridge 
overhanging the river, and went after them at once, 
ascending and descending very cautionsly about half a 
dozen inter^'ening ridges and deep ravines. When the 
animab were first sighted they were coming down, 
apparently towards us, so that, after the third or fourth 
ravine bad been crossed, we moved along with greater 
caution, expecting to meet them face to face as we topped 
each ridge. After creeping slowly to the top, and making 
careful survey of the ground below us, we rushed down the 
next slope at best pace, and repeated our tactics on the 
next hillside, and so on till we came to the last ravine, 
just above which we had sighted the flock. All our 
trouble was wasted, however, for when we arrived within 
a short distance of the spot where the mdrkhor had been 
Inst seen, we saw by their tracks that they had gone along 
grazing up the ravine, out of our view all the time, and 
had crossed over to the slope running down to the Indus. 

Feeling rather done, I sat down while Mirza Khdn 
followed up tlic track, step by step, to the top. I watched 
him creeping aloug ledges of rock, and holding on like 
grim death, and thanked niy stars I was not with him ! 
But fifteen minutes later I was working ray way along the 
very same ledges, regardless of anything but the fact that 
the murkbor were just below the ridge in front of me and 
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within range. Mirza Kbiin signalled the news after n 
careful peep over the hilltop. It was about ten o'clock, 
and the sun was very hot, and the murkhor were restinj- 
within a semicircular rocky enclosure, and were apparently 
looking down intently right into the Biinji fort, acros.s the 
river, not a mile oi?. I was splendidly placed for a. shot, 
but only one male markhor was visible, lying in a corner on a 
ledge of Tocks that protected him from the sun. He was 
80 snugly placed that I could not make him out for some 
time, though he was not over a, hundred and thirty yards 
off. The largest male, which we had noted when we first 
sighted the flock, was not to be seen. After a careful and 
unsuccessful search for him, I determined to loose off at 
the one before me, so rested the rifle on a rock and took 
careful aim — result only a broken fore leg. Nothing better 
could be expected when the animal was lying down. He 
looked up stupeSed, and my next missed him clean ; the 
third broke a hind leg. These shots disturbed the big one, 
and he rushed down the rocks towards the river at a 
frightful pace. After going down about two hundred 
yards, he stood for a moment on a projecting rock, and I 
i a snap-shot at him and missed. I had put up the 
ind sight, and the bullet went over him. The wounded 
one was still standing on the ledge where he had been 
sleeping: he seemed paralysed, and kept shaking his 
woanded legs, as if endeavouring to get rid of something 
that was holding him down. My fifth shot was a miss 
too, but it moved the markhor ; he came hobbling down 
the rocks and stood in the sunshine on a smooth sloping 
slab of rock, looking quite bewildered, and not ninety yards 
away. He gave me a good broadside, and I put the sixth 
bullet through his shoulder. He rolled down the sloping 
rock for fifty yards, his horns rattling and banging in a 
way that made me tremble for them, but happily they 
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escaped with only two or three bad gaps along the edges 
of the curve, and the tips somewhat dami^ed. So many 
misses disgusted me, and I looked on my two Henrys with 
anything but affection ; but they were not in fault. In 
this instance I made the mistake of keeping the muzzles 
of the rifles in the shade of a bush to keep the foresight 
from catching the sun, but in the endeavour to eifect this 
my position became awkward, and I could not place the 
foresight true on the animal's shoulder — hence the misses. 
I perceived my mistake at the fifth shot, and fired my 
last with the sight in the sun, and the bullet struck within 
three inches of the point aimed at. The horns were 
35i inches long, 12 inches round base, 26 inches between 
tips. These horns quite met at the base behind, then 
curved out gracefully ; they are massive, but the tips were 
ruined by the fall down the rocks. Mirza Khiin, after 
examining the teeth, said the buck was six years old — 
half the age of the 47-incher ; but the horns of the younger 
animal are much thicker, Mirza Khiin and Jamiila went 
down and did the halal^ Sharafa making no objection 
this time, though the animal was of course dead before its 
throat was cut. The meat was stowed away in a hole 
and carefully covered with rocks, Mirza Khiin saying he 
would send his brother up for it next day, we bringing 
away only the head and skin, as I thought, but Mirza 
Khiin, it turned out, had the heart, liver, and saddle 
carefully packed up in the skin. He had great capacity 
for meat, and could eat any quantity without accompani- 
ments, even without salt. On the way down we came to 
the bottom of a narrow valley, with a small spring of 
water oozing from beneath a rock. This was another 
lOOting-box of Mirza Khiin's. Water is scarce in these 
barren stony hills, and the miirkhor came to this spring 
to drink. Just above the rock Mirza Khiin showed me a 
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small cave, nicely floored with grass, where he sat and 
potted the mdrkhor; the spring was just below, so the 
game approached within ten yards of his gun muzzle. 
It is not surprising that the markhor disappear so fast 
when such murderous practices are followed. 

The next was a blank day ; we moved again, and 
camped in a small patch under a splendid pine, just 
opposite the rock where I had spent such an uncomfort- 
able night before I got the 4 7 -inch markhor. This 
was the pleasantest camp I had in the valley, and my 
happiness would have been complete but for the attacks 
of a ferocious little fly. It was hardly big enough to see, 
but wherever it stung it left a minute blood-spot that 
itched dreadfully. 

Next morning saw us making our way straight up from 
camp for the ridge above — a stiff ascent of two hours — 
where we had to remain an hour till the sun fell on the 
other slope. This delay is always disagreeable, as it is 
generally cold and windy, and there is seldom any 
protection. One dare not move down the other side as 
the wind is blowing downwards, and every head of game, 
down to the bottom of the valley, would scent you before 
you had gone a hundred yards. When the sun has 
warmed the hillside, the current is changed, and the winds 
blow upwards. You are then safe, and may walk up to 
jear, and pull him by the ear before blowing his brains 
. out. If the day is cloudy, however, you may as well give 
' op stalking — the wind is everywhere. The shikari con- 
stantly halts, pulls some fluff from his woollen coat, and 
floats it away on the wind, watching the tiny speck 
anxiously. Then call patience to your aid, and wait, sit, sleep, 
do anything but move about. A cloudy day in the hunting 
grounds of Kashmir must give the recording angel above 
a busy time of it. At nine o'clock we descended the next 
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slope, and saw two mdrkhor feeding on the hillside, near 
some birches, about six hundred yards o£f. Had we 
crossed earlier, we should never have seen these animals, 
as they would have got our wind at once. We made for 
them very cautiously, as they were in low jungle, and we 
were not aware of their exact whereabouts. Cautious as 
Mirza Kh;in and Sharafa were, they, or rather the first, 
made a mess of the stalk ; it could hardly have been 
otherwise in such bad ground. As we crossed the top of 
a swell, covered with bushes, there was a crash below as 
of a large animal rushing through jungle. We rushed 
down five paces in the direction of the noise, and came 
upon the fresh tracks of a large nnirkhor. Following 
them, Mirza Xhiin again sighted the animals in an open 
space on the opposite side of a narrow valley, and down 
we went again. The slope was steep, the rocks were loose 
slates that answered with a metallic tinkle every time I put 
my foot down. Where there was no rock the ground was 
slippery from recently melted snow, and I had more than 
one agonising slip ; but Mirza Khdn crowned the record of 
accidents when, we having arrived within twenty yards of 
the animals, who were still out of sight, he slipped and rolled 
down the slope. The rifie which he was carrying nearly 
came to grief; it was plastered with mud, and showed 
some bad scratches on the barrels. Of course the markhor 
were off, and I gave up following them after this. They 
were again sighted, but were much lower down, and going 
at a good pace. They did not seem to be very large ones 
after all — sour grapes ! 

We put up for the night in a goat-shed, and at five 
o'clock next morning went up the nala above the hut, 
and had a cold time of it in the sun and wind for an hour. 
A young markhor which came on the ridge in front of us, 
and about three hundred yards above, was all the game we 
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r that day, and I did not get a shot at him. Next day 

' we went up Salat stream, and camped on its bauk, about 

two miles from the tent. Mirza Khan said this was his 

pet niila, and that he would show me some real old bucks 

very shortly. 

We were on the move very early in the morning, and, 

crossing the stream to the right bank, went up a very 

tteep and narrow gorge. It took ub three hours to get to 

the top of the ridge. When we were more than half-way 

up, I saw a miirkhor on the sky-line ; he had seen us long 

before, and disappeared behind the ridge, after rolling down 

some stones, from which the coolies had a narrow escape. 

Leaving the men behind, in a depression, we crossed over 

and came to patches of snow on a hillside, with broken 

rocks scattered about a very bad bit of ground. Then an 

awkward scramble through a dense patch of young birches. 

We breakfasted at a snow stream, and then toiled on to 

the next ridge. Here we saw the miirkhor again ; 

, he was lying in the shade of a birch-tree on the ridge we 

[ had just crossed, but lower down; he gave the alarm, and 

ipeared on the other side whence we had come. 

Disgusting ! We had been looking for him all this time, 

and he had been lying comfortably at the foot of a tree 

not a dozen yards from the place where we had last seen 

I him while toiling up the gorge. I put up for the day 

under a rock overlooking a bit of dense pine forest, while 

' the two shikiiris went lower down to look for game. I 

had a nap, and then took out a Civil and Military Gazelle, 

i more than a month old, and read it word for word nearly 

I to the end. I was just getting through a report on 

I cholera, by a Dr. Richards, and was wondering what 

" alvine choleraic discharges " meant, when a pebble fell 

I on the paper. Looking up, I could just see Sharafa 

ieping over the rock above me. I crept round with all 
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caution, to bear that there were three markhor just in 
front of the rock where I had been sitting, not two 
hundred yards off, but invisible from that point on account 
of the trees. I went lower down with the men and watched 
these markhor for more than an hour, for they were in a 
bad place, and we could not get closer as the ground was 
covered with dry birch leaves which crackled loudly under 
foot. After a time the markhor moved, and we had to do 
BO too. We went as far as we could, but the beasts were 
still more than three hundred yards off, and were feeding 
up, while we had come down, under the impression that 
they would feed down, as their custom is. The sun was 
blazing straight in my face, while the markhor were in the 
shadow of the opposite spur, so I decided to fire before 
they grazed out of sight, T had eight shots, all at over 
three hundred yards, and missed every time ! I simply 
could not see the foresight through the blinding glare of 
the level sun, and the shots went high, I saw only two 
of the markhor — one a venerable old fellow with flowing 
beard and slia^y sides, whom I ought to have nailed at 
the firat shot. 

We had a troublesome march next day when we moved. 
The ground was so difficult and dangerous that we did not 
make more than a mile in two hours. We had to cross a 
ravine with perpendicular rocky sides, fifty feet deep at 
least; we had to scramble down rocks on one side and 
climb up a straight wall on the other, A (all, perhaps, would 
not have hurt anyone much, as the bottom was full of snow ; 
but the risk lay in the certainty that if one did fall on the 
snow, he was likely to roll down the very steep ravine for about 
twenty yards to the edge of a sheer precipice of — heaven 
knows how deep. It came on to snow and rain after 
mid-day with a very cold and cutting wind. There were fresh 
markhor tracks all over the place, but the weather shut us 
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ap, and we moved down to the bottom of the next valley 
snd camped under a rock. The rain and snow continued 
till dark, but I was snugly placed under a huge rock that 
kept the rain nud snow off my hedding ; after a time the 
water did begin to trickle and drip. We remedied this 
by an elaborate arrangement of waterproof sheet, which 
carried off the rain and dropped it just beyond my bedding. 
This device having been completed with much care and 
pains, the rain and snow naturally ceased. 

The morning brought rain and snow again, so I sent 
coolies down for more food and the small khaki tent, as I 
intended remaining where I was for several days. 

For want of anything better to do, I examined my 
journal, and discovered I was two days behind time, 
making the 3rd June the let ; a mistake that might have 
consequences when on privilege leave. When the snow or 
rain ceased, it became foggy, which was just as bad. The 
coolies brought up the tent in the evening, but we could 
find no ground level enough to pitch it, though an eight 
feet square would suffice. I was obliged, therefore, to 
spread it on the rock, and to secure it. with a couple of 
ropes lied to a pine close by. This afforded more dry 
space, but no e.xtra room, as the slope was very abrupt. 
I made a roaring iire of birch logs under lUe pine, a few- 
feet from my rock, and toasted myself. I had to stand 
(there was no sitting room), and, as the wind never blew 
from one point for more than two minutes together, I was 
constantly moving to escape the smoke from the wet birch 
logs, which was most pungent and trying to the eyes. 
My revolutions round the fire soon became tiresome, and 
I was driven to the rock again. In this manner I passed 
the day. My companions were much worse off: Sharafa 
stowed himself away between two large rocks, roofed in 
vitb sheets of birch bark ; GhaHha and Mirza Khan were 
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croucbed in a hole under a small rock, a few paces off, just 
big enough to liold them, curled up like a dog when be is 
very cold. The space into which these people can screw 
themselves and remain, asleep and awake, for hours, 
without change of position, is truly wonderful 1 The 
coolies managed the best way they could, mostly covered 
with their blankets round a huge log fire, as there were 
no more rocks to protect them. 

The weather next day was as bad, but after breakfast I 
could hold out no longer, ao made the shikaris come along 
the ridge towards the main stream ; we saw nothing, as 
usual. The rain and snow, I fancy, had driven even the 
mdrkhor under cover, for the place we searched was the 
one where the nine large bucks had been seen from the 
opposite side of the main valley a few days before : we 
saw their tracks all over the place, and huge ones they 
were. I sat on the top of a conical hill under my 
umbrella for a couple ot hours, while the shikiiris hunted 
above and below, and then, convinced that the rock and 
roaring fire were more comfortable, returned to camp. It 
drizzled, snowed, hailed, sleeted, and rained alternately, but 
not for long at a time. This variety was no doubt 
interesting from a meteorological point of view, but not 
from mine. It cleared up at night, but clouds still hung 
about. 

A comparatively clear morning was welcomed, and we 
started at five for the ridge where I had missed the 
milrkhor eight times. We all agreed it was best to make 
the ground good in that direction, as during this bad 
weather the markhor might have gone round there again. 
We had a very bad time, both going and coming, and saw 
nothing for our pains, though we did find the footmarks of 
some brutes that had actually walked over our tracks only 
a couple of days old ! Going, we went along the hillside 
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to avoid the ravine we had crossed before, aud thus got 
into the snow and among huge rocks. We walked through 
this with frozen feet and aching fingers ; then came to a 
steep hillaide, one sheet of snow, down which we had to 
elide sitting. For punishment let me recommend this 
mode of progression when the snow just conceals numerous 
points of rock. Coming back, we shirked the ascent 
through the snow, and concluded to take our chance over 
the dangerous ravine. We had a had five seconds crossing 
it. Sharafa, having better nerve on snow than Mirza Khiin, 
went first ; then the latter crossed, but, being too proud to 
use ihe foot-holes made by Sharafa, tried it a little higher 
lip. while I followed Sharafa'a track. About half-way 
across, Mirza Khan being a few feet above me, his feet 
slipped, and, as he felt himself losing his balance and 
coming down on me, he uttered a despairing groan, 
thinking he was slipping into eternity over the precipice a 
few yards below, and taking me with him. But Sharafa 
was watching us from the edge of the snow, and, coming 
back a few paces on his old track, held Mirza Khiin up 
till I had passed. Had Mirza Khun slipped a couple of 
feet more, he must have had me down, and we should 
both have swished over the precipice in a second. There 
was absolutely nothing to stop us, if once started. Mirza 
Xhan looked very yellow after, and it was very evident 
that his nerves had been shaken. It rained off and on 
during the whole day. The wretched weather played the 
mischief with my shooting in this direction. I bad no 
more time to spare for the mjirkhor, as I intended to 
devote some days to the ibex, and secure a couple of good 
beads before I left. The large fires we made and the 
amoke from them must have had something to do with the 
disappearance of the marklior from these hillsides, for 
though we came across innumerable tracks, a few days 
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old only, every time we went out, we never saw a single 
animal. 

After a last and despairing search for the nine large 
males next day, during which we never saw a horn, I gave 
up the markhor for good, and tried for ibex higher up the 
range for the first time. We soon sighted a large flock of 
females, but no bucks, so crossed down to a pleasant grassy 
hillside and fixed camp in a green hollow commanding 
grand snow views on all sides. I was out of sorts, 
probably from my enforced idleness under the rock on the 
other side. So the little khaki tent was put up, and I 
occupied it for the first time. It was very snug and 
comfortable, just the thing for this kind of work. How 
enjoyable it was to lie level, and be able to stretch out 
one's legs after so many nights cramped under the rock. 
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TlIEKE was a storm of snow and wind during the night 
(6th June), but the four-feet high tent withstood it 
gallantly. The sliikdris and coolies had a bad time of it, 
u they had uo shelter, and were obliged to crouch round 
a huge fire, for it was very cold. I heard that the 
khidmatgar, down at the tent on the main stream, was 
very ill; large blisters had broken out on his atotnach, he 
had pains in his loins, and his body was swollen. The 
men said he had been gorging himself with mulberries and 
a whole leg of murkhor, sleeping day and night, and not 
moving an inch from camp all the time ! He had had 
absolutely no work, and this was the consequence. I sent 
Gharfba down with five rupees to carry him to the village, 
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where he could be treated by the local doctor, as I heard 
there was one there. I started from camp early and went 
a long distance over the grassy, undulating slopes, just 
below the top of the ridge, looking for ibex, and saw a 
couple of small ones, but let them go. At about ten o'clock, 
when the aun was getting hot, Mirza Khan sighted a (lock 
of large males iu a stony ravine, a great distance ahead of 
US. They had evidently just finished breakfast, and were 
now making for the rocks above to enjoy their mid-day 
sleep. We watched them until they walked out of sight, 
and then followed them up, sighting them again from the 
ridge they had last crossed. They were on the opposite 
side of the ravine, about three hundred yards off, some 
lying down, some grazing, and a few going up the slope. 
They had evidently not yet found a comfortable place for 
their rest. Examining them through the telescope, I saw 
there were two large fellows with horns between forty and 
fifty inches ; the rest were a little over thirty. The biggest 
was also the laziest, and he was lying lowest on the hill- 
side. Wben all had crossed over the ridge, the old fellow 
got up and followed them. Though they were all out of 
sight, there was no following them straight across the 
ravine, as three females had appeared some distance above 
the point where the males had crossed, and were keeping 
a very sharp look-out in all directions but above. They 
had chosen their position so well that we should have been 
discovered instantly if we had put even our heads above 
the rocks behind which we were concealed. They could 
not have been more than eight hundred yards away. It 
was provoking : it obliged us to go back, get a ridge 
between ourselves and the sharp-eyed females, and then 
climb straight up to the dividing ridge, turn the flank of 
the females, go round and below the ridge out ot their 
sight, and then come down again to the place where the 
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Flncke had last been seen — a formidable task. I fortified 

I myself with breakfast before attempting it, as did the 

I flhikaris, and we began the toilsome ascent about eleven, 

I the sun blazing on our backs as we went up. It took me 

Inn hour to reach the top, and I was thoroughly done when 

* I got there. After a rest we eroased over to the iiorthem 

( slope, and found ourselves on a vast sheet of snow, which 

the sun had softened to such a degree that we sank above 

the knees at every step. This was very slow and tiresome 

work, and we had to do over half a mile of it before we 

dared to put our noses across the ridge. Coming up I had 

been almost melted by the sun; on this side I was nearly 

frozen by the snow, and my feet were quite benumbed ! 

I We had another rest after crossing the snow, and, getting 

I under cover on the other side of the range, descended with 

I all the caution inspired by ignorance of the exact locality 

^ of the bucks, aud dread of the watchful females. No ibex 

i visible, though we were nearly on a level with the spot 

L where they had last been seen. We were certain that 

I they could not be more than one hundred and fifty yards 

I from us, but whether to our right or left, or below, was 

I the question. The suspense, the extreme caution, and the 

[ very careful and slow pace we were forced to adopt 

affected my nerves, and I knew I should make a bad shot 

when we sighted the game, if I had not had time to 

recover myself. Sharafa and I halted, and Mirza Kluin 

went on alone to locate the ibex, which he did in about 

ten minutes. Coming up to the rock behind which he stood, 

i to me to look over, and there were the seven 

blracks, lying in all attitudes, perfectly at home, on a small 

I patch of sloping grass about a hundred yards off across a 

I nnall ravine — my first chance at ibex ! How careful I 

( was to rest the rifle and take deliberate aim, and how 

I I missed the largest-homed buck in the Qock, and 
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the next, and the next ! Lite was not worth living for the 
half-hour after this disaster. I had aimed at the largest- 
horned one while he was lying down — a very great mistake 
indeed. I was still bilious and out of sorts, and the ascent 
in the blazing sun had not improved my nerves. The 
shikiiris looked disgusted, and I am sure I went down 
several degrees in Mirza Kliiiu'a estimation. After a rest, 
we came down to the strwim at the bottom of the valley, 
and then along the next hillside down to camp on 
the stream. 

At six o'clock next moruing we started to go straight 
up the stream, then turned up to the left on the spur 
dividing the two streams of the valley, and passed the 
hillside where I made such bad shooting the day before. 
We saw only one small ibex high up near the head of the 
valley, and let him alone, to go up the hillside on the left 
of the larger stream for a long distance, then round the 
head of the stream on snow for more than a mile, to a 
atony ridge where we had seen some ibex yesterday 
evening as we were returning, but found only their tracks. 
We ascended to the very top, a rocky hill-point on the 
dividing ridge of this valley, and had a glorious view all 
roimd. Mirza Khiin only was with me, as Sharafa had 
become ill, and was lying down on the rocks below. 
Nanga Tarbat was to the south, its massy proportions 
looking right royal among the low peaks and ranges 
around. On the north and north-west, facing Nanga 
Parbat, but fifty miles apart, were the snowy peaks of 
Eikhi Poshi, Dobauni, and Haramdsh, inferior only to the 
mighty mass on the south from this point. These three 
peaks seemed to be on one range, and almost in a straight 
line. Behind them, far away, rould be dimly seen another 
snowy range, like a massive white wall. Below, on this 
aide, were the districts of Hiinza and N"agar, on the other 
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I —space, Ac our feet was a wide opeu valley, a Isvel 
t plain apparently for a long way down, the head of the 
Jagut valley, very stony, barren, and desolate. I was now 
standing on the extreme frontier of the British Indian 
Empire. Chilis and Darcl were below the next ridge on 
my left The Chihisis bring their cottle to graze on the 
slopes below in summer, a little later on. It was rather 
lucky that they were not here during my shooting 
excursion. 

Descending from the rocky hilltop, we had breakfast, 

and followed the ibex tracks dowa again. It must have 

been the very Hock I missed yesterday. We ascended the 

low central ridge, and carefully searched the opposite hill- 

I Bide, hut saw nothing. On the top of a spur we came 

I' upon the fresh tracks of a bear, which must have come 

I down the same way that we had gone up. We followed 

I his tracks for a while, then gave him up, as he was 

I evidently travelling fast. After crosaing some dense scrub 

I and bad rocky places, Mirza Khan sighted a buck coming 

\ in our direction, and then another a little distance from 

I the first, so we went higher up the hillside to get above 

I the game, and then began the stalk. Crossing a slalcy 

I, the rock under my feet gave way, and the slates 

Kvent down with a terrible rattle that, I imagined, must be 

1 a mile ofV. I held on and found footing again. 

The ibex were not alarmed, for, as I have said, noises of 

ills kind do not frighten liiU game. We lost sight of them 

e time, but did see one at last, and managed to get 

vritliin one hundred and fifty yards of hiui. He was on 

the slope above which wo had just come, and was evidently 

going to the rocky places we had just crossed for his 

I night's lodgiog. He was iu no liurry; he halted every 

I ten paces and grazed about, sometimes looking right and 

left, evidently for bis companion, who was not visible. 
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I took careful aim as he stood showing his left flank, and 
made a capital shot, which to some extent atoned for my 
blundering yesterday. Mirza Khan shouted for joy when 
he saw the animal roll dowu. The ibex stood looking 
down the valley. When the bullet hit him, he rushed 
up hill with tremendous bounds for about forty yards, 
then fell and rolled down again. The bullet struck him 
in the centre of the chest, so he must have turned in my 
direction just as I pressed the trigger. The buck was of 
enormous size, but young, for his horns were only 32 J 
inches. He was soon skinned, and we set out for camp 
as fast as we could go, for it was rapidly getting dark. 

The next was an off-day. Sharafa had been suffering 
from severe headache, etc., for the last two days, something 
like myself. Manawar Khiin, the sipahi (my commissariat 
officer), brought a message from Wazir Bugbdur Shah, to 
the effect that I should return to the village, as there was 
a disturbance across the border among the Yaghistanis 
(rebels), and they might come across and loot my camp. 
This inconsequent reasoning did not impress me much. 
The khidmatgi'ir was still very ill, but was able to move 
about, and could eat a little. This man's illness I 
suspected to be another plot. I had no doubt that all my 
party above and below were getting very tired of the rough 
life, and tiiey had conspired to frighten me down to the 
village with these stories. I found that ray servant had eaten 
a whole leg of the last markhor which had been given him 
for my use — the glutton ! I never tasted a bit. Every- 
one said he was an enormous eater, though he had but a 
small body, lie said he had pains all rouud his body, he 
was dying, aud he was always crying; but his harrowing 
tales had no effect on my obdurate heart, for I was de- 
termined to have my ibex hunt. I began to suspect even 
Sharafa; hij pains and aches, too, seemed to be assumed. 
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the remaining portion of the ibex, 
which had been safely stowed away by Mirza Khiiu for 
the night, and I now began to feel the want of a cook. 
My chef had become quite useless as a cooking animal 
ever since I had taken to lodging out under the rocks in 
these upper regions, and all this time I had been living on 
chapatis, tinned beef, and jam. My interior craved some- 
thing cooked and warm. My sleep was disturbed by 
visions of splendid dinners, that were only an exasperating 
memory when I awoke. I tried my 'prentice hand at ibex 
chops, cooked in the cover of the only pot I had with me, 
but my success fell very short of my hopes. I forgot to 
record in the proper place my first experience of " black 
diil " (pulse). It was an agreeable surprise ; very palatable 
when boiled long enough, that is, for five or six hours, and 
eaten scalding hot, after the shades of evening fell and 
darkness softened the colour of tire mess. One must be 
thoroughly famished to appreciate it ; but there is no 
doubt of the nourishing qualities of the black and 
glutinous mess, which is the standing dish of India's 
dusky millions. 

While climbing the hillside opposite our camp next 
morning early, Jamala, the breakfast-carrier, saw an ibex 

iss the valley, going up hill. I had four shots at him, 

very long ranges, and missed. He was a small buck, 
and had evidently crossed over from our side a little ahead 
of us. The hill was so steep and slippery from the pine- 
needles which lay thickly on the ground, that I had not 
even firm foothold ground when I fired. The last spur 
dividing the Boin and Hasharai streams are splendid 
places tor markhor below and for ibex above. I snw five 
small bucks of the latter, and had a long and tiresome 
stalk, but they disappeared by the time we neared the 

It where they had been marked down. 
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We camped that uight on the banks of the Hasharai 
stream, below a large and gloomy cave, the entrance of 
which was blocked by dense undergrowth. The small 
khiiki tent was pitched under some grand pine-trees, not 
two yards from the brink of the stream, the deafening roar 
of which, echoing in the cave above, rendered hearing 
impossible, and required business to be carried on by signs. 
Tlie coolies made a fire close to the tent against a fallen pine- 
tree; naturally, there was a conflagration in ten minutes, 
and the whole camp in danger of being roasted alive on 
one hand, or drowned and dashed to pieces in the raging 
torrent on the other. We had a battle-royal in subduing 
the fire with green branches and water, and I did without 
my log-fire. 

We started at 5.15 next morning, and went up the 
Hasharai. After going a mile and crossing a goat-bridge 
over the stream, I sent back a coolie with some spare 
thiugs, tent, bedding, etc., to lighten the loads and save 
the commissariat ; the more coolies one has, the greater 
the quantity of flour it is necessary to carry. Carriage and 
commissariat are the two difhculties in all e.\peditions, 
great or small. Following the stream along an easy goat- 
path from the bridge, I reached the grazing grounds of 
the Ghdr people ; they would be here in ten days or less — 
80 Mirza Khan said. The village of Clhi'ir is on the other 
side of this range, a short distance from the water-parting 
aboye me. The Ghur people are beyond the border, and 
are ratlior turbulent, which was the reason why the Wazir 
was so anxious for me to leave this part. The Ghdrians 
had no right to feed their flocks on this side, as the 
country up to the crest belongs to Uamdt ; but they are the 
stronger patty, and the people of Dammit must keep on good 
terms with them. Ghdr is, moreover, a convenient asylum 
for refugees from Kashmiri oppression, and a good many 
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people from Damot and the surrounding villages have 
found refuge there. After breakfast we cooked two days' 
food, in order to make a dash for the head waters of the 
main stream. The Hasharai, I was told, was a good place 
for ibex, but the country is very open and undulating, and 
no fires could be made, as the head of the valley ia a good 
distance beyond the limit of forest, and wood ia not 
procurable. 

We camped at the last birch-trees. With the help of 
Jafar Biita, I was very successful in making a curry of 
ibex, seasoned with wild rhubarb. I must confess that the 
chief credit rested with Jafar, One or two suggestions of 
mine were evidently so wild that he ignored them, hardly 
able to conceal his contempt. After this snub from a 
coolie, I subsided into the position of his assistant, fetching 
the water, peeling the rhubarb, etc. Jafar had become 
invaluable since my regular clie/'s collapse, or rather infla- 
tion, for I heard he was " swelling visibly " every day. 
In the first days of my travels, Jafar came to the front 
by sheer force of character, and was promoted from coolie 
to water-carrier; he made hiiusclt useful in the cooking- 
tent, and soon ruled the limp pseudo-Persian gentleman 
who presided there. When I cut loose from my regular 
camp, Ji'itar again received promotion, being appointed 
general factotum in my rough shikuri life — cook, water- 
carrier, and body -servant all in one. But I never 
discovered what a jewel he was iu liis first role until I 
tried to show him how to make a curry. 1 disdaiued his 
:issistancc when I essayed the cliops ; but Jdfar, having one 
attribute, at least, of genius, — sublime patience, — bided his 
time, and to-day he became master of the situation — and 
of hia master. Only one drawback maiTcd his utility — he 
was very dirty in his habits and clothes; it is the promi- 
uent characteristic of bis countrymen. Twenty years of 
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rough life ia India and the Himillayaa had somewhat 
blunted my senses, but I drew the line at Kashmiri dirt, 
and I refrained from asking Jdtar to display his culinary 
skill beyond cooking four chapatis every evening. How- 
ever, nature could not he denied : warm food had become 
absolutely necessary, and I compromised by closely 
watching the operations of the accomplished cAe/, and 
made him conform to my ideas of cleanliness as closely 
as adverse circumstances allowed. 

Our arrangements were completed in two hours, and, 
leaving the four coolies here, the two shikaris, myself, 
Jiifar Bdta the indispensable, and Jamala (five in all), 
proceeded up the Hasharai as far as the watershed, to 
explore the country and hunt ibex. It would take us two 
or three days, and I hoped to have rare sport, as the upper 
portion of this valley had never yet been visited by any 
sportsman — in fact, it was rarely visited by anyone. The 
Damot people used to bring their eheep and goats here a 
few years before, but since their numbers had diminished 
they had abandoned these grazing grounds to the Ghorians, 
who seldom came so far. Mirza Khun said no sheep had 
been grazed liere for three years at least. 

At noon we set out along the stream, now a mere 
thread of water, which we followed for about two miles ; 
the ground was gently undulating and clothed in tender 
young grass. The valley opened out considerably and the 
hillsides sloped gently down, denoting that the summit of 
the range was not far distant, I could see right round 
for about three-quarters of a circle: the sky-line bounding 
the valley is almost level all round, excepting af its head, 
where a steop wall of bare slatcy rock rises against the 
sky. It began to rain and sleet as we neared our camping 
place, an old goat-shed very much in want of repair, and 
there was a heavy snowstorm during the close of the day. 
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The goat-shed was very uncomfortable ; rain and snow 
came in through the roof, and the smoke from the damp 
wood fire nearly blinded me. The cold was so intense 
that we were driven to make a fire with wood pulled out 
from the goat-sbed ; but as it was made on the floor and a 
snowstorm was raging outside, it could not disturb the 
game. I managed pretty well under the umbrella, and 
the waterproof spread in a corner of the shed; but the 
real, who were crouched round the fire, were not happy. 
The roof was no protection, as it was full of large holes, 
and half of it was quite gone. I preferred this uucoverL-d 
corner, as I was quite protected by my umbrella and 
waterproof, though the space so protected was just enough 
to keep me dry standing or sitting. Having written up 
my journal and talked my companions dry, I fell back on 
an old Pioneer that happened to be in ray blanket and 
read it through, sometimes sitting, sometimes standing. 
To sit down for any length of time in the pungent smoke, 
on a very hard stone, was impossible, so most of the time 
I stood, my head touching the ribs of the umbrella, and 
my eyes just on n level with the top of the hut wall. 

The smoke conquered me at last, and I had to abandon 
my paper, shut my eyes, and think what a fool I was to 
endure such discomforts for the sake of a buck goat ! 
Just before dusk, as the storm came to an end, 1 heard a 
bird piping joyously among the rocks close by — the only 
sound that broke the silence which had suddenly fallen 
upon ns. It was a feeble note, and would have been 
inaudible fifty yards off; but the ring of joy in it was 
uumiatakahle, and mentally I joined in tlic little birtl's 
song, for I knew ho wns the harbinger of fair weather. 
Before darkness fell I had time to get out and have a look 
round. My musical friend was on a rock close by — a 
very homely-looking, russet-coloured little bird. lie sat 
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beside liis nest, and the partner of his joya kept the eggs 
warm within ; my heart went out to that bird. No other 
living creature, beside ray companions, was within milea, 
and the scene, though grand, was depressing in its 
desolation. I turned in for the night in the goat-hole, 
between the fire and the rocky wall — Africa on one side 
and Iceland on the other ! I had a bad night, but luckily 
tliere was no rain or snow. Jafar Biita slept next to me ; 
then Sharafa and Jamala ; Mirza Khan elected to sleep 
outside — there was no room for Lim ; he had the shelter 
of some piled logs and a 6re all to himself ; but it went 
out during the night, and in the morning Mirza Khan 
looked cold and woe-begone. 

At 5.15 we left camp, and went straight up hill to a 
point where Mirza Khdn had seen some ibex (females) 
last evening. They had gone along the ridge down the 
valley, seeking shelter from the storm, so we followed 
their tracks. The slopes of this open valley were sheets 
oE snow. From the top of the ridge we examined carefully 
with the glasses every inch of ground up to the rocky wall 
at the head of the valley ; not a single living thing was 
visible, but it was not surprising. The violence of the 
recent storm had no doubt driven all the game away to 
shelter on the slopes of the Childs valley, and they would 
not return to this side till the snow had melted. It was 
very bad luck to have such awful weather, as it lost me 
the best chance I was likely to have of bagging large 
ibex. 

Tlie upper Hasharai is of the usual saucer shape, level 
and undulating below, and gently sloping, grass-covered, in 
places stony hills all round. The highest portion 
dividing it from the Cliiliis country is a rocky ridge, 
running round the head of the valley. Three streamlets 
run down to tlie bottom, and join to form the main stream. 
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A path runs along its bank to the top of the ridge, beyond 
which is the CbiUs village of Khincr, about six miles 
distant from the goat-shed. According to Mirza Khan, 
Khiner is the village next in importance to Childs itself. 
I horrified Mirza Khun when, in the extremity of despair 
in the goat-hole, I proposed walking across to visit Khiner. 
Buin is divided by a ridge from Hasharai ; the former 
looks much the more promiaiag as ibex ground, and, as I 
was certain there were some good bucks there, I resolved 
to return to my former hunting quarters, and sent Jamdla 
down to bring the coolies and traps round. I had time 
for only anothur week's shikar before my return tramp 
must begin, and I meant to make the most of it. After 
breakfast I went down the spur into Bdin valley. I had 
not gone far when a hurricane of wind, snow, and sleet 
came on, and I had to crouch behind a rock not much 
larger than myself on the bare hilbido; there was no 
other cover except a few ihin and scattered birch-trees. 
I stayed there till I became hopeless of the storm abating, 
and then made straight down for camp instead of going 
along the hillside towards the head of the valley ; thus we 
were obliged to abandon the exploration of a most likely 
portion of ibex country. I had not gone far when the 
storm suddenly came to an end, and I regretted niuch 
having come down bo soon ; but a providence directs the 
movements of a solitary sportsman as well as the march of 
nations. Sitting on the hillside and scanning the central 
ridge of Boin where I had shot the ibex, Mirza Khiin saw 
three huge bucks towards the end of the spur, in the 
direction of camp ! Had the shower not driven us down 
80 low, we must have missed seeing them. Two of the 
ibex were grazing, and the third was lying near a large 
flat white stone, a capital mark to guide the stalker; he 
was a few yards above the other two, und bad the largest 
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horns. In a direct line they were not more than a mile 
away, but to get to them we should have to go double the 
distance, down to the bottom of the valley, acroaa the 
stream, and up again over some precipices, which, from 
this side, looked uttei'Iy impracticable. 

We soon rushed down to the bottom, but going up was 
much slower work, and we had some trouble getting across 
the cliffs. There was luckily a goat-path along the rocks ; 
there were bad places in it, but with such game before us 
they were all crossed without hesitation. After this the 
going was easy enough, and I think we got into position 
above our quarry within an hour of starting. They had 
not moved from the spot where we had marked them 
down, and the best one was stilt taking his ease near the 
white rock. Creeping cautiously, we got within fifteen 
yards oE him, and about thirty from the other two feeding 
below us. It was a most exciting position, but it was also 
a most uncomfortable and trying one tor me who had to 
use the rifle. The slope of the hill was very abrupt, and 
I could not get firm footing on the crumbling earth, I 
was standing behind a rock, partially covered by the 
branches of a small tree, and standing on tiptoe I could 
see the ibex lying down, gazing steadily across the valley. 
There was a shallow water-channel between us. When I 
stooped down I could see him but indistinctly through 
the foliage. In neither position could I fire, and the 
excitement of such close quarters and uncertain footing 
was telling on my nerve. For at least two minutes I 
remained looking right into the eyes of the nneonscious 
buck, and admiring the splendid sweep of his horns. 
There was a far-off look in his large liquid eyes, as if he 
were watching for danger on the hillside opposite, where 
we must have been under his view an hour ago — he 
certainly was not aware of the danger within fifteen yards 
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of him, as he lazily shook his head and flapped liis cars to 
drive oS the flies. Once he looked straight into my eyes, 
but the thick screen of leaves and the rock saved nie from 
discovery ; the wind, I need not say, was favourable. 

I found at length a small space among the leaves 
through which I thought I could bring the sights to b^ar on 
the buck's shoulder. I had to raise myself on my tuus a 
little to level the rifle, and that is nut a steady position for 
a shot. There was no other way, however — delay would be 
fatal, and I had to chance it. Motioning Sharafa to hold 
up my feet with his hands, I stood on tiptoe, took aim, and 
fired. I missrd ! The buck sprang to his feet and stood 
for a moment confounded, I gave him the second barrel, 
and missrd again ! The ibex vanished round the hill, and 
I thought seriously of suicide. .Sharafa brought me to my 
senses by bidding me look out for the other two, and, 
turning round, I went down a few paces ; no bucks could 
be seen, but a minute after, as we stood motionless 
watching, one dashed from under our position to my right 
about forty yards ofi'; he was going fast, but I tumbled 
him over Hke a rabbit with a bullet through his neck. 
Sharafa gave a satisfied grunt, and I prepired for the third, 
but he never showed. We crossed hts tracks afterwards 
on our return to camp ; he had rushed down some distance 
before turning along the hillside. 

Iteason having returned, I could not bring myself to 
believe that I had missed the big buck twice at fifteen 
yards. Mirza Khan said I had hit at the second 
shot, but the ibex went off with such a rush that I was 
extremely doubtful. However, to make certain, Sharafa 
went off to follow up his tracks, Mirza Khiu having gone 
down to haliil the second ibex. After ten minutes Sharafa 
presently returned to report that he had found blood on 
the tracks ; a hundred yards farther on he came to a place 
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where the ibex had rolled, and, having followed the traced 1 
to the edge of the precipice, he looked over and saw the \ 
ihex lying dead in the Boin stream at the bottom of the 
valley. After a flight of a hundred yards, the animal 
must have collapsed and rolled down, shooting the precipice 
and falling plump into the water, two hundred and &tty. - 
yards below. Leaving Mirza Kh;in to cut ofT the seeonit j 
buck's head, Sharafa and I returned, climbed down to th^: I 
stream, and followed it till we came to the carcase. What I 
a smash there had been ! The body was in two portion^,! 
the horns were in several pieces, the lower jaw was inia3ii^,| 
altogether, and the skin about the head was much torn. 
I was in despair at the loss of such a fine head, when | 
Sharafa pointed out that the horns could be mended, \ 
the cores had not been injured. He cut off the head, and, 1 
■having picked up all the pieces of horn we couid see,' 
fitted them and found that none were missing. As the j 
animal's throat had not been cut in the orthodox fashion, 
the meat was of no use, so we left the mutilated carcase^ j 
and waited for Mirza Khdn with the other head. 

I examined with the glasses the face of the precipice I 
down which the ibex had fallen. A pair of large hilli 
crows were busy picking up bits of flesh from the ledges 1 
of rock, and by their movements I could judge exactly the j 
line of descent. After falling over the edge, the un- 
fortunate ibex must have twice struck rocky projections I 
before the fearful and final smash, a short distance abova J 
the stream, whence it rolled into the water. The perpen- 
dicular height was not less than two hundred and fiftyJ 
yards, as well as I could guess, but Sharafa said it waafl 
more. That the head and horns had not been utterl*! 
ruined by such a fall was a wonderful piece of hiek. IfeT 

3 curious to watch the i-avens flying from ledge to ledgefl 
to pick up the shreds of flesh. When we began our stalfc,f 



^^M these birdf 
^^f I was sure 
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these birds appeared at once to divine our intentions. 
I was sure this was not the first time they had witnessed 
an ibex-stalk. They found our quarry at oOce, and sat 
close by the anituals on a tree, croaking impatiently for 
the iUnovtment. After my first shot tliey disappeared, 
and I never saw them again till I came down to the 
stream. 

This was not the first time I had noticed the intelligence 
of these birds ; a pair of them always attended our camp, 
and followed ub when we went off on our shooting ex- 
cursions. I do not think they were tlic same pair, 
however. I fancy a pair locate themselveB permanently in 
each valley. After we hud left our breakfasting places, 
they invariably came down to them and made a thorough 
search for crumbs, etc. Tliey were extremely cautious and 
cunning. I tried several times to tempt them down with 
pieces of chapdti, thrown to some distance. They would 
hover a few yards over the bread, or sit on a tree close by 
eyeing it intently, but never attempting to seize the 
morsels while I remained on the spot ', but as soon as we 
left, they flew down, and had cleared away all the crumbs 
before we had gone many yards. They were present at 
almost every stalk I attempted, and, I am sure, were as 
much pleased with good shots as I was myself. On the 
other hand, 1 daresay I often heard their expressions of 
disgust at my failures. They were most amusing in their 
habits, which I watched closely, for hours together, when 
lying idle on the hillside. This must have been their 
pairing season, or connubial afiection has been highly 
cultivated among hill-crows. When the female was any 
distance off from her lord, he would take up his position 
^^L on the thick branch of a tree and begin a series of calls 
^^H with every modulation of which his jarring voice was 
^^H capable : first it was a wheedling caw of affection, accom- 

V 
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panied by a geolle rustle of the wings ; soou it changed 
into a querulous complaint of neglect; if this did not 
fetch her, he lost his temper, and, with a loud caw of rage, 
ordered her up. At this last stage he became most 
energetic ; his head went down at every utterance, and his 
tail worked like a lever. All this meant that he wanted 
his head scratched. When the wife did turn up, she 
proceeded at once to rub his skull all over with her beak — 
an endearment which sent the old fellow into ecatacies, 
every feather in his body quivering with enjoyment; then 
he would launch himself in the air and, sailing in wide 
circles, scan the hilly slopes from side to side ; then, with 
wings at an acute angle, he would flutter across the valley 
and back again, uttering self- satisfied cries. This, I 
suppose, to excite the admiration of his partner. The 
female was leas demonstrative. She seemed always 
intent on household cares, and toil had evidently sobered 
her. She reminded me of the women of the country, 
whose whole life seemed one long drudgery. If these 
intelligent birds could be trained to mark down game, 
the sportsman would be saved many a weary trudge, 
and have many more chances of making a bag than he 
has now. 

Mirza Khun came up after a long delay, which Sharafa 
attributed to his desire to hide the meat ; but Mirxa Khan 
said he had left it all on the hillside, bringing away the head 
and skin, and enough for his own dinner, that is, the liver, 
heart, kidneys, etc. The measurements of the two heads 
were OS follows :^the larger 45 inches round the curve, 
the smaller 32 J inches. 

After breakfast next day, as we were discussing 
liow I might best spend the three days I had left, a 
messenger, Manawar Khiiu, brought from the commandant 
of the Biinji tort a letter which put a summary end to 
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our plans. This is a copy of the missive, which was 
written on a dirt; half-sheet of letter-paper : 

" SiK, — To-day received a written order on me that in 
Yasin enemies reached for battle. Therefore I begs that 
you kindly return in Boonjee. If you cannot come, then 
send mo certification soonly. — Your servant, 

" Fauman Au." 

My friend, ISugh Singh, thu commandant, had, it seems, 
gone in hot haste to Gilgit, so the letter waa signed by the 
fort adjutant now in command. On the back of it was a 
Persian letter, more detailed and much more comprehensible 



" From Fauman Au, Adjutant. — The General (at 
Gilgit) has informed me, by telegram, that Tehlwau Khiln 
and Mulk Auidn, the rebels, h.ive created a disturbance in 
Y[U(u, and liavo collected an armed force. For this reaaoii 
I request the favour of your at once leaving your shootiuy 
ground, which is close to foreign territory and most danger- 
ous, and returning to Hiiuji. I have received very urgent 
orders from the General on this point If yon still remain 
after this intimation, kindly send me a certificate to the 
efTcct that you do so on your own responsibility. 

" Farman Ali, of the Dhfraj Regiment." 



It was obvious also that our supplies were stopped. I had 
sent down tor a supply of flour to last three days more. 
and Manawar informed me that no flour was to be had ; 
a sudden scarcity had fallen on the land! I was obliged, 
therefore, to give in, so packed up the skins and heads and 
marched for the main stream at once. My shooting in 
this valley was over. I had been thirty-one days Iiere, 
and had gone through much rough and hard work, bagging 
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two markhor and three ibex, not n large bag ; but I bad 
had a glorious time. The mountain air and vigorous 
exercise formed a splendid tonic, worth a donkey-load of 
doctor's stuff, and I felt as strong and healthy as I was 
when ten years younger. 

It was a difficult business settling up with Mirza Khan. 
He had been with me a month, and I paid him twenty-five 
rupees, but he was not satisfied. He had certainly worked 
hard, and had served me right well. He asked for pay- 
ment for the goats' milk that had been supplied to me. 
I paid him three rupees, about double its value, and he 
then demauded sugar for a sick child in some distant 
village (a palpable invention), and I gave him over a pound. 
At last, being at his wits' end, he demanded from Sharal'a 
that he should be paid for the logs of wood that we had 
burned at our fires on the mountain side. I drew the line 
here, and the stream of my rupees dried up, but as a 
parting gift I gave him the largest skinning knife I had, 
remembering tjjat several times I had seen him admiring 
it. He was gratified, but still seemed to regret his 
inability to frame pleas for further extortion. On the 
whole, I was pleased with Mirza Khau. He was every 
inch a mountaineer, and a true shikari. Without him my 
9ix>rt in this valley would have been very tame indeed, 
and my bag would have been about as lai'ge as Lliat of my 
predecessor, who worked over the same ground for three 
weeks or more, and liad to leave at last without a single 
head of game. 
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Return to Biliiji— A ncrvDii» Kiuhmiri — Tlio Indus »n(i Kiishiniri h 

Hy raw tnl lie -Hcrvsnt— Reach A»t<lr— SnttlitiK witli Ror.i Kliau and 
LKini|"4ny— A biwiloiirNi utroitm— TIjd Kashmir anny at ilrill— Tho co)ii- 
miiiiiliuit — Tbc niiijor — Attained his nuyorily berorc lie whs Uorii — 
Ri>aRh Chha^m — Hod wmtlier uml gnat disconirort — The Mir Uillik 
valley— Flowor- carpets —Another difficult dining perform wire— Power 
of the evil eye — Shoot « niuak-dMr — Elfect oF the '4G0 liullow liullot— 
Tho voice of young Brniii iHStrays his mother— Ust«nuil love- A lonn 
stalk— Bag mj &nt Iwnr— A beautiful eroning— A bear <»ca]ics— Stnik 
two others— How they dis|Kirted thcDiselves — Bog on); one throagh a 
luiBtaku— A aplondid trophy— Proceed farther up tho valley— A niagnj- 
fltH fox— Cross the \ia>» — Sbsrafa Hlijis, but saves the rille-In Oi'in's 



Early the next morning I started for Biinjj. After ft 
short delay at the ferry, we crossed on the boat nnd jjot 
over safely. The Kashmiris are great cowards on water, 
Odc young man, a tntveller, strong and sturdy, (iniused me 
greatly. He was iu abject feor from the time he put his 
foot in the boat idi hu jumped out of it on the other bank. 
Ho began his prayers as he entered, mumbling them 
scarcely above his breath ; when the \ioa.t was cast ofi', 
they became quite audible ; by tho time she was in the 
centre of the stream and buft'eled by boisterous waves, his 
voice rose to a pitcli loud enougli to be heard on both 
banks; but as the boat neared the other side his voice tell 
in proportion ae the danger lessened, and, by the time we 
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came to, had aubsiJed t^ain to a murmur. The passage 
was somewhat rough, though short, and the boat used for 
ci-ossing was very unsuitable for such a river. In shape 
it was exactly liku the boats oa the Jehlam, in the valley, 
but longer, without iucrease of beam. Whcu the river is 
rougher than usual, all crossing is stoppud, sometimes 
for two and three days. The boatmen are Kashmiris 
imported from the Jetilam, the timidesC watermen in the 
world, and perhaps the worst for such a strong and 
boisterous river as the Indus at this ferry. The Biinji 
ferry was the most important point on the main route 
from Kashmir to the frontier post, Gilgit, for many years 
before I travelled in these parts, and certainly the weakest 
link of communication ; but the Kashmir officials of that 
period never gave the matter a thought, though disasters 
had occurred more than once, owing to the breakdowns 
caused by rough weather. Of course these defects were 
promptly removed when the Gilgit Agency was established 
by the Indian Government, I reached Bunji at 10 p.m., 
and fouud here my invalid khidmatgiir. A dirty sheet 
was his only garment ; the middle portion of his body was 
perfectly raw ; the blisters he had suffered from had burst, 
but would not heal ; he was plastered over with a black, 
greasy ointment which, he said, had been given him by a 
wise man in the fort. I vowed on the spot that I would 
never eat anything from his hands again, and realisation of 
my dreams of warm and comforting food was delayed. 
It was extremely hot down in the plain, and the flies in 
the apricot garden were a perfect plague. I sent my traps 
on ahead and started again in the evening, camped on the 
road for a few hours, and moved on at midnight. This 
night march was absolutely necessary at this time of the 
year, hs the heat made day travel most dangerous, most 
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We reached the crest of the Hutti'i Ptr Posa at seveu, 
thus saving myself and the men Ei very trying ordeal. 
The porters from Damot dreaded the sun and heat as 
much as I did myself, and came along in the dark very 
willingly. The first rays of the sun caught us as we were 
topping the pass, but fifty yards down the other side we 
were in the shade of the mountain, and we pushed on 
without being touched by the sun at all. We reached 
Doin tort at 9.30 A.M. ; the sun was hot enough then, and 
I was glad enough to seek shelter in the small travellers' 
bungalow, I returned by the upper or mule road ; the 
heat on the lower road by which I had gone up would 
have been quite unendurable, and, in that portion of it 
where those terrible ups and downs occur, heat apoplexy 
after ten o'clock would have been a certainty. The higher 
road, though it is longer and the ascent of the Hutti) Fir ia 
very stifT, is much the pleaaanter route. 

On the second day, at 1 p.m., I reached Ast<ir. Rozi 
Khan, Wazfr, called in the evening, and the silver stream 
had to flow again. I had promised the Wazfr a double- 
barrelled gun it he got me sport to my satisfaction, but, aa 
my bag was by no means large, I considered that he had 
not earned the present, and gave him, instead, twenty 
rupees in cash and my best double blanket: he was well 
pleased. Fancy "squaring" the chief official in a district 
in the plains with a similar gift ! But then the Magistrate 
and Collector in a British district maintains the dignity of 
his position on forty rupees per mensem. I bought four 
maunds of Hour, ten days' supply for a ten days' expedition 
after brown bears. I had just that time to spare, and 
intended making the most of it. I found the old postman 
here, twenty-one days from the date he last left me. He 
was the only man of my party who had not given satis- 
^ fACtion, I degraded him and made him a baggage-porter. 
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My next march was to Gdrikdt, which I reached at 
8.30 ; we halted under the shade of leafy walnuts, 
surrounded by fields of green wheat — a most unusual 
sight for the traveller from the scorched plains of Hindiistan 
ill June. The country about here strongly reminded one 
of a home farm. It was difficult to tear myself away from 
this pleasant spot when the coolies came up — especially 
as I knew that the road ahead was a hot one for several 
miles. We crossed the river by a bridge, and followed the 
right bank for a couple of miles, then recrossed by another 
bridge, and halted under a tree for breakfast. The sun 
was extremely powerful, and I was forced to seek shelter 
for a couple of hours. There was a striking contrast 
between the two streams that join below this road, a short 
way from the first bridge. The larger, the one that rises 
in the Bi'irzil Pass on the Giires route to Kashmir, was 
pea-soupy in colour, while the other was bright and 
sparkling. The contrast was very noticeable tor some 
distance below the junction, the bright stream seeming to 
shrink from its muddy companion as long as possible. 
At Chliagiim 1 met the gentleman who had occupied the 
Biildar nala. He obtained two pairs of nice markhor heads 
with horns of 39 and 37 inches: they were not long, but 
very broad and massive, and curved gracefully outwards. 

In the morning, at the IifgA/i (praying - place), the 
polo ground of the village, about two miles ou this aide of 
AsU.'ir, I had an opportunity of seeing half of that garrison 
at drill. The sepoys flocked down the path like so many 
sheep, the men of varioua regiments mixed up anyhow, 
and in every variety of uniform and equipment. 1 could 
hardly get along for the crowd. Young and old, sick and 
lame, were all turning out. It seemed necessary for every 
one to put in an appearance on the parade-ground, if he 
could crawl so far carrying a musket. I met some 
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veterans carrying a rifle in one hand, while a stout stick in 
the other supported their steps. Undress uniform was 
evidently the order of the day : no two sepoys, even of the 
same regiment, were clothed alike, aud the accoutrements 
displayed rich variety of colour and pattern. This parti- 
coloured mass of "soldiers" resolved itself into three 
Bejiarate groups on the polo (I'ulu is the indigenous name) 
ground — ^a large piece of oblong greensward, with pools of 
water standing in many places, and surrounded by rough 
stone walla. Drill was in full swing, though parties ot 
men were joining the various groups at each word of 
command. Each regiment seemed to have it^ own peculiar 
words of command in its own particular language. The 
commandant and drill-sergeant took separate portions of 
their regiment, and drilled them alongside of each other, 
each bawling different orders at the same time. The 
manual and platoon exercises were first got through, then 
the men did it themselves, going through the motions with 
great energy to a sing-song tune, marking the time of " ek, 
do, tilt" (one, two, three). At the end of each exercise 
the commandant shouted out his " Shtikhanh" (well done), 
and told his " children " to rest. The Balbhadr regiment 
went through the bayonet exercise at the English words of 
command. This was really a dangerous exercise, for as 
the men made their points, several bayonets were thrown 
off their muskets to long distances, and fell about pro- 
miscuously. When this fatiguing business was over, and 
all the lost bayonets recovered, the commandont ordered 
his regiment to rest — and they all squatted. He then 
came over to me and had a chat. A strange dog turned 
up during this conversation ; the regiment at once broke 
ranks and chivied it down the hillside with the aid of 
their own mongrels, which had turned out in great force, 
The commandant is a pure Pdrbiah (Southerner) from the 
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Cawnpore district, and is a pleasant, gentlemanly raan. 
He introduced me to the major, a gentleman from Akhniir, 
a liill-town not far from Jamil, who attained his majority 
before he was bom, according to t!ie commandant's state- 
ment. The major's uncle, an officer of the same rank in 
the Maharajah's army, was killed Lefore Chilis when that 
stronghold was stormed many years ago. The deceased 
left no son, the greatest misfortune, both in this world and 
the next, that could hefal! a Hindii. The thonghtfiil ruler 
of Kashmir was grieved. He made the slain major's 
brother marry, and ordained that when a son was born he 
should receive his deceased uncle's commission. Thus this 
gentleman attained his majority. Each regiment had its 
band on the ground, which struck up whenever they saw 
a favourable opportunity. The musket stocks of the 
difi'erent regiments were dyed difl'erent colours. 

Up to Chhagam I Iiad followed again the route by 
which I went up to my shooting. I now left this track 
to have a few days' I'lria {Ovis vignei) and brown bear 
shooting, sending on my extra lu^age by the Guais route 
to Bandpilra in charge of the khidmatgar, taking only the 
usual kit tor a ten days' outing at the higher elevations. 

It rained during the night. There was no sign of it 
clearing up at 5 A.M., so I started, as we had some distance 
to go before reaching the nearest urin ground. We went 
up the right side of the valley, and got to the ridge after 
some wet climbing: up here a cold wind was blowing 
furiously from the higher slopes. We took a peep into 
the Mir Malik valley, and had a glimpse of splendid 
ground for lirin just below us; but the wind was blowing 
with such fury, shaking the rain to and fro, like a vast 
sheet of dirty-coloured cloth, that we were glad to holt 
down hill and get under shelter of the biggest birch-tree 
we could find. Here we made a fire of wet birch logs, and 
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sat and stood over it for three mortal hours. The trunk 
of the tree was just large enough to protect one person, 
and that was myself; but even I, after a short time, gave 
up tlio posiLioii in favour of the riHes, which were getting 
frightrully wet, notwithstanding all the care of the ahikilri ; 
their best dodge was leiiuing them against the tree trunk 
and covering them with sheets of birch bark. There were 
eight of us, and most miserable objects we were to look at. 
I had to eat my breakfast standing, and, under the circum- 
stances, it was one of the moBt dilKcult performances I 
went through during this trip. The coolies ate their 
cakes as best they could, with the help of lumps of snow 
from the neighbouring snow-field. At eleven o'clock the 
rain held off a little, and we maile another start and 
crossed the ridge. We bad not, gone a hundred yards 
when the llood-gatea were again opened, and we were 
again driven to seek shelter under trees and rocks. This 
time we had the full force of the cutting wind right in 
our faces, and ten minutes of it was enough ; we rushed 
down the slope to a clump of firs, about a quarter of a 
mile below, and made another huge fire, regardless of any 
game that might be above looking at us. The weather 
cleared gradually from two o'clock, and once more we 
started np the slope and went along the hillside — first-rate 
places for urin — but saw nothing. We camped in the 
evening in a very tight place under a rock ; luckily it 
cleared up at night. 

In the morning the sun peeped over the opposite range 
for ten minutes, and then the clouds hid him again. We 
started early and went along the hillside, slanting upwards 
for a good distance, disturbing a half-grown ibex not one 
hundred yards from the place where we had camped. I 
saw some others shortly afterwards on the ridge, high up, 
but there were only two small males in the fiock. We 
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to the spur running down to the village of Mir 
Malik, but there were no drin to be seen anywhere— it 
was too early for them on this ground, and we ought to 
have tried above Chhagam ; they had not yet come aa far 
as the valley, I came down to llie village at noon, 
collected all the coolies, getting a couple of extra men to 
carry supplies and show the road, and started again up 
the Mir Malilr stream. This is a most eharmiug valley — 
broad and open, the hillsides sloping gently down to the 
stream; the vegetation is luxuriant and water abundant; 
the ground was carpeted with thick grass, and hail a turfy 
spring under the foot. Hardly half a mile of the path 
but we crossed a stream of sparkling water from the 
snowy slopes above. Flowers of many hues jostled each 
other in the grass, to get a peep at the sun, especially the 
yellow crocus, which was in full flower. These grew in 
large beds here and there on the hillside, and from a 
distance glowed like a field of cloth of gold. The main 
stream runs at the toot of the range bounding the right of 
the valley, thus giving the mountains on the left a gentler 
slope down to the water's edge. Our path led over this 
gently undulating ground, and we marehed up steadily for 
five miles, crossing the main stream by a snow-bridge to 
the right bank, leaving the usual path up the valley which 
leads to the Shotar I'ass, and on to the village of Ku-l in 
the Krishganga valley. 

liain, with a cutting wind from up the valley, set iu as wo 
stopped to camp under a rock. It had been drizzling oPT 
and on since we left the village, but now it began to come 
down steadily. The wind increased to a gale, and the cold 
grew more intense as night came on. I ate my dinner 
again under difficulties, being obliged to leave the warmth 
of the fire, and seek shelter under the rock where my 
blankets were spread ; here, covered by waterproof and 
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umbrella, I crouched uuder the rock with a pot of rice 
between my legs. However, I made a good meal of warm 
rice and fine ox-tongue, finished a pot of jam with the help 
of a thick chapiiii, finishing off with two stiff "goes" 
of whisky. My blankets were laid right under the rock, 
which protected me from the wind but not from the rain. 
I got into my "Dutch oven,"' then between two blankets 
an<l two waterproof sheets, one above and one below, and 
Wiis a.sleep in no time. It must hiive cleared up soon after, 
for T was up in the morning dry and fit tor anything. 

We started up the Dabin valley on the right at half- 
past five. It is broad and open, very grassy, but bare of 
trees save for a few stunted bushes along the streams. 
The waters of these upper valleys unite about six miles 
above the village, and form the main stream lower down. 
There is a path to Phi'ilwiiin up the Dabin: we took this 
direction, as it is a short cut back to the Krishganga 
valley. The Chambfl valley, which is on the right, takes 
its name from a large split rock. It is said that in ancient 
times a passing traveller, as he stood before this immense 
rock, admiring its grand proportions, said, "What a fine 
rock!" As he uttered the words, it split in two! This 
was told to me as an instance of the power of the " evil 
eye" — the most striking effect on record, I should say. 
We had not gone a mile when Jamdla, behind me, spied 
a musk-deer in a clump of dwarf birch-trees above us, 
about forty yards off: Sharafa at the time was ahead, 
making steps in the snow. The snow -bed sloped very 
sharply down to the river, tliirty yards below us, which 
rushed along at a frightful pace. The deer did not seem 
at all alarmed ; I had a shot at liim, and missed ; he was 
looking down straight at me, and in that position did not 
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ofTer a large mark, and my footing on the steep incline was 
very uncertain. The animal rushed up twenty yards 
farther, and stood again — this time giving a fair chance at 
his right side. I hit him in the root of the neck, and 
nearly severed his head from his body ! Jaraala rushed 
up, made a gash in the wound, and said the animal had 
been properly halaled. fresh meat, after a month of 
tinned beef, was my first thought. The deer was a young 
male, and had small musk pod; his tusks were not long. 
We then recrossed the Dabiu stream, and camped at the 
end of the spur that separates the upper valleys, then 
went up the Chambil nullah, crossed the stream, and toiled 
up the left hillside for a long way, but could find no trace 
even of beara in any direction. It was half-past nine, and 
I was thinking tenderly of breakfast, when the voice of 
young Bniiu was borne to us on the morning breeze, from 
the far-off mountain slope in front and abov& We all 
cocked our ears and laid them to the welcome sound, like 
so many hounds. We heard it distinctly three times, but 
the faintness of the cry told us we had a long and toilsome 
stalk before us. Young Bruin had, no doubt, lost sight of 
his worthy mother, and by thus raising his voice betrayed 
her. Sharafa searched the mountain sides in every direc- 
tion with the glasses, but it was a long time before he 
spied the mother and her young hopeful, very far away, 
and very high up indeed. The stalk began at once, first 
straight up hill for half a mile, then faster along the hill- 
side, often a run, for a mile, and we were at last above the 
family party, who were still over two hundred yards from 
us. The wind was in the right quarter, and I had time 
to recover breath, tor the ground was so open that we 
could not approach nearer without the certainty of being 
seen at once, and we had to lie and watch them for a long 
time. Mother Bruin sauntered oPf to a shady rock and 
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lay dowa, as the sun was getting warm ; young Bruin at 
once tried to improve the opportunity, and attempted to 
suckle — a hulking beast nearly half-grown ! He got a clip 
on the side of hia bead from his mother's paw, that sent 
him howling down to the grass, when he again began his 
search for roots. As soon as he wandered out of sight, 
his mother, anxious for her precious child, got up, and 
both gradually worked down the ridge, grubbing up roots 
and eating the tender young grass iu damp places. We 
worked down parallel to their course along our ridge, and 
80 gradually approached them. At last they crossed over 
to our side, and we slipped down at once, getting within 
fifty yards. The bear had her right side to me, looking 
down hill. I Bred, and hit her just behind the shoulder : 
she rushed down the slope of the hill for a few yards, and 
stood for a moment; the second shot missed her, and off 
she went again. I missed again, but she went very 
groggily now for a short distance, and stood on a rock, 
giving me a fair chance. The fourth shot took her in the 
small ribs on the right side a^^ain, and she fell over deed 
into a split in the rock. I could have bagged young 
hopeful too, but spared the rascal in the hope that he 
might give good sport another day. The shikaris were 
very anxious that I should shoot him too; he deserved 
punishment for betraying his mother, but I stayed my hand. 
The dead bear wa.s sitting bolt upright in the crack, which 
was just the size to hold her body in that position. She 
looked so natural that for a moment I thought she was 
still alive. The stalk took ns exactly two and a half 
hours, and it was hard going most of the time^ — not bad 
work, I felt, for a hungry man, who was just on the point 
of attacking his breakfast. It was a beautiful day — 
bright sun, intensely blue sky, with fleecy clouds and a 
delicious breeze — such a contrast to the last three days! 
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A lark began bis melodious even-song a few yards from 
the leafy hut that had been prepared for me, and kept it 
up long after the aun had imprinted bis last kis8 on the 
highest hilltop. The evening star, a blaze of light in the 
west, illumined the valley, easting distinct shadows on the 
award. The lark would make believe to drop to bis nest 
like a stoue from the blue sky, but, when a few yards from 
it, would mount again on quivering wings, till out of 
sight once more, splitting his throat with melody. It was 
glorious, and gave to the scene around a fiuiahing touch 
that nothing could surpass. 

Next day we went farther up the Dabin valley, the 
coolies following some distance behind. The road was 
blocked by bears. We had not gone half a mile when one 
was seen on the hillside on the right bauk of the stream, 
obliging us to go back and cross by a snow-bridge. We 
began the stalk, but just as we were within range some- 
thing disturbed the bear, and he bolted in our direction, 
bnt a little above ua; he was not moru than fifty yards 
from me at one point, running aa hard as he could go. I 
waited fdr him to stop to make sure of him — a fatal 
mistake, for he never stopped, but went rushing on aa if 
the devil were after him ! At one hundred yards or so T 
had two snap-shots at him, and of course missed; a third 
shot at much longer range was also unauccessf ul ; and alto- 
gether thia stalk was fairly bungled. We never discovered 
what alarmed the bear, but probably be saw the coolies 
on the path across the stream, though the distance waa 
more than half a mile and the men were lying still, not 
moving about. We went along the right side of the valley 
and crossed a narrow gorge ruiuiing down to the main 
stream, and had not gone half a mile beyond thia gorge 
when two large bears were sighted on the hillside opposite, 
across the stream, about half a mile above the path along 
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which the coolies would presently be coming. One was a 
splendid animal with very bright-coloured fur, and I Bet 
my heart on him at once, I watched them for some time 
through the large telescope : they were very hungry and 
also very playful; after industrious grubbing for a time, 
they would set to and have a friendly wrestle, then, as the 
sun was getting high and hot, they would rush off to the 
shade of a rock and sit there panting ; I could see their 
lolling tongues quite distinctly through the telescope. 
After getting cool, they would come out again and have 
another feed until they could bear the sun no longer ; 
their winter coats were certainly heavy wear tor this 
weather. We had to retrace our steps before we could 
cross the stream safely, I went over on a coolie's back, 
and then began a very trying ascent up the hillside to get 
above the bears before attempting the stalk. I had to go 
half a mile straight up with the aun blazing on my back, 
and I did not wonder that the bears should feel it. After 
going high enough, we went along the hillside till we were 
above the place where our game had been marked down, 
when we bad some anxious moments, as we could not make 
certain of their exact whereabouts after losing sight of 
them for so long; but we knew they had not left the spot, 
as the coolie left below to watch them signalled that they 
were still there. We crawled on to a lai^ rock that 
jutted out of the hillside in a sharp point, giving us a 
capital look-out station, which commanded the ground all 
round, and determined to remain here till we had again 
sighted our game ; and after some anxious watching, both 
the bears turned a swell in the hillside and came slowly 
towards the rock on which we lay. This was luck, for 
once. They were grubbing up roots and feediog on the 
grass, and took their time over it, so I had ample time to 
examine their coats and admire their fine proportions. 
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Tbey were less thaa a hundred yards oft, and still came on. 
The light-coloured bear was by far the largest, and had 
the best fur ; I would have hiui first. They were now 
not fifty yards ofl', and Sharafa, who was lying close to me, 
became so excited and insistent that I covered thia bright- 
coloured one, and hit him fairly behind the right shoulder. 
At the crack of the rifle both the bears rushed up to my 
right, turned and stood, and I again hit one in the left 
shoulder. The light-coloured bear now rushed round the 
slope out of sight, and the other bolted across my front 
and then down the hillside to my left, standing for a 
moment about two hundred yards off. I missed him with 
No. 2, and he disappeared. The wounded bear, after going 
about thirty yards, had collapsed and rolled down the hilL 
After examining him I discovered I had made a most 
stupid mistake: I had determined to plug the light-furred 
one with the lirst barrel and the other witli the second, 
and thought I had done so ; but when the slain bear was 
skinned I found two bullet holes, one behind each shoulder, 
exactly opposite each other- — I had fired twice at the same 
animal ! After the first shot they mixed in the rush, and 
in the confusion I mistook the one already hit for the 
unwounded one. As the holes appeared, it seemed as if 
one bullet had gone right through, l^ut this was im- 
possible, for the Henry bullet always smashes up ; and in 
this instance, both shots haviug been fired at rather an 
acute angle from above, one bullet could not have gone 
horizontally through the bear's shoulders. The broad head, 
handsome fur, and immense size of the animal made a 
splendid trophy. I was loth to have him skinned. His 
head was the finest I had ever seen, and I was greatly 
tempted to preserve it for setting up; but to cut it off 
would have been to spoil the skin. From the neck to the 
point of the nose taped fourteen inches ; between the ears 
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eight and a half inches ; length of hind toot seven inches. 
The two bullets had made a terrible smash inside him. 
These bears take a lot of killing. This stalk began at 
9 o'clock and ended at 10.30. 

Having come down to the main stream, we stretched 
the skin, and presently moved on, camping at sunset where 
the valley turns sharp to the right and the last of the 
vegetation is found -. tbia was the foot of the pass that we 
were to cross to regain the Krishganga valley. Its turn 
to the right is so sudden and unexpected that, as one comes 
up the valley, a semicircular wall of rocks, with a glacier 
peeping over it, appears to close the end of it. A splendid 
waterfall, just opposite our camping-place on the other side 
of the valley, thundered down to the stream below, the 
only sound audible. I saw a quantity of trout in the 
stream as we marched up ; the coolies caught some with 
their hands. 

Starting early for the pass, we went up a gentle ascent 
for two miles, then had a very stiff scramble up to the 
ridge ; it took us over three hours, and there was snow on 
the gronnd every inch of the way. When we were about 
half-way up I saw ahead of us a fox gambolling about 
and evidently enjoying himself, though it was a cold and 
dreary place for a solitary lark. There was absolutely 
nothing to be seen for miles round but snow and glacier, 
and the fox must have been travelling across the pass like 
ourselves. We tried to stalk him, but he was above and 
ahead of us, and was master of the situation. The last I 
saw of him was through thick mist, his head peeping over 
a rock ; it looked as large and exactly the same shape as 
the head of the bear I shot yesterday, so greatly did the 
mist magnify. The descent on the other side of the pass 
was very difficult and dangerous for a short distance. 
The coolies from the village led the way, followed by 
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Sharafa, who had not gone many yards before he slipped on 
a snow-hidden rock, and went head over heels, bumping 
on rocka and rolhng over the snowy slope. I made up 
my mind that the stock at least of the rifle he carried had 
been smashed; but Sharafa, like a true sportsman, took 
the bumps and knocks himself and saved the weapon : he 
was not hurt, but very much shaken. We passed a frozen 
lake, about half a mile below the crest. We had been 
warned at the village not to walk on it, so we gave it a 
wide berth. There was snow on the ground all the way 
down. At noon we reached the first birch-trees. There 
were two bears' tracks along the path on the snow almost 
all the way from last camp ; the tracks were quite fresh, 
and must have been made late in the evening — no sun 
had shone or snow fallen on them, and the impressions 
were very distinct. I concluded that we must have 
disturbed the pair on the previous night. There was 
splendid-looking ibex ground on both sides of the pass, but 
we saw no sign of ibex anywhere. We camped at one 
o'clock under a large rock, having reached the Giir^ 
district, on the watershed of the Krishganga, and in the 
valley of PhiUwaiu. 
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BEAR SHOOTING (conliiiwd) 

The beautifu! PhiilwAin valley— Goml for aUfp in the season — A dangerous 
palliwBj — Reach Bagtoiir — Beautiful Eruliganga valley — A nl lei pa ting 
a bogus thimderstorin — Waiting for an uiqiuDctUBl bear — Shurafa'a 
imaginary ailmenla— Slioot a miisk'dMr— Treniondoua powtr of Henry's 
'IfiO EiprsBS — Uuik-deer nunieroua — How they are slaughtered — Tlia 
Hiiiit valley— Nanga Parlut— Legends about it— How the "naked 
mountain" was named — Tbs nomenclature of Himalayan peaks — Iltex 
not at homo— A anow-cook'a family— Tha power of maternal love — 
Delude a coolie — Waiting for a bear — A Friendly hill-crow turns him 
out of c«ver— A painful stalk- Kods iu failure — Woundtd bear escapes 
—Two graceful hinds — Xjltle flies i;aaso great irritation— Hill-crows 
drive a musk-deer over me — A hear's bed-chamber — He is out— My 
shooting-trip cornea to an end— Tlie last notes in my journal— Ketiirn 
jonniey. 

There was raia towards momiug, but the large rock under 
which my blankets were spread kept me dry. We went 
up a side valley, but saw nothing, and came back to try 
the main valley, which opened out with lovely views on 
every side. It was impossible to go ten steps without 
stopping to enjoy the scenery : such a change from the bare 
rocks and precipices I had beec contemplating for the last 
two months ! I wanted to camp and rest in every pleasant 
spot I passed, and progress in consequence was very alow 
indeed. Far away, on the sky-line, rocky peaks pierced 
the sky, their bases muffled in fresh green grass ; below, 
on the steep hillsides, hung forests of dark pine and light 
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birch, in beautiful contrast. Lower still, the slopes fell in 
greea undulations to level meadows, glowing with the hues 
of a thousand flowers, while sparkling rivulets cut up the 
plain into variegated parterres. These little streams 
hasten down the sloping hill to join the roaring monster 
below, but, frightened by his increasing roar, shrink from 
the contact, and stray murmuring among the flowers of 
the meadows. From seven until noon I revelled in the 
scenery of this valley, and found the time all too short. 
We reached the village of Phulwain at last ; it stands on 
the right bank of the Krishgaiiga, and conaists of four 
log-huts and two fields. 

We had seen no trace of game all the way. Sharafa 
informed me that this was a good valley for stags when 
they first begin to call; I did come across freah tracks of 
hinds in the upper portion. Even now, had we spent a 
week here, wandering along the higher slopes, brown bear 
could be found, and perhaps ibex among the rocky peaks 
and ridges that bound the valley on the right ; but I had 
no time to spate, and, after changing a couple of cooliea, 
we went on again. The path led up the right bank of the 
river ; it was slow and very fatiguing work, pushing our 
way through rank vegetation and over the trunks of fallen 
trees. There was said to be a goat-track, but it was never 
visible, and we had to feel for it in the thick grass at every 
step, and were continually losing it. We camped, in the 
evening, next the stream — a very cramped place, but the 
only clear and dry spot we could find. The Machhal 
valley was just across the range in front, and from where 
I lay I fancied I could see the very spot where I smashed 
my knee-cap two years before, rushing down hill after a 
bear that I did not bag. . 

We were on the move early in the morning, and found 
the going as bad as last evening, or worse. This tramp 
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was most disagreeable, and oFten moBt dangerous: we 
had to cross sheets oE rock, often high above the water, 
soraetinies actually below it ; at one point we had to walk 
for a few yards along a rocky ledge, a couple of feet below 
the water — there was no other practicable path. A slip in 
any of these places would have lodged me in the stream 
without possibility of escape. The steep grassy slopes, too, 
were awkward places, being very greasy and slippery, I 
was glad to get to the first village, Sirdari, where these 
troubles ended. Krishganga is one of the most beautiful 
tracts in Kashmir, and outrivals the valley itself in its com- 
bination of forest, fell, and flood. At Halmatto I heard 
that a gentleman and his wife had spent ten days here ; 
he shot two bears and four musk-deer, and they left for 
Kashmir six days ago, 

A mile and a half from the village of Eagtour we 
camped on a beautiful spot a few paces from the river. I 
had still a few days, and detennined to spend them on the 
range above this village, where brown bears were said to be 
plentiful; so sent for my friend, the head-man, to arrange 
for flour and coolies. Looking up towards Eagtour, three 
graceful curves of the river could be traced. Its bed 
seeming to be a perfect level, it flows without a sound, 
except where an qbstracting rock wakes it to complaint. 
On either side, the hills, clothed in green, slope gently to 
the water's edge, the pine forest on the right bank having 
its very roots in the water. Upwards, the jungle-clad bills 
swell in green undulations — an island knolt rising here 
and there to break the monotony of the wave. High above 
all was a stony ridge crested with snow. 

During the night there was a thunderstorm. It came 
right over the valley, north to south ; and as I lay on the 
hillside, without even a tree for shelter, I watched it from 
the very beginning, when the black and threatening cloud 
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topped the range and swallowed up the stars one by one. 
The gradual approach of the storm appeared to me like a 
nightmare, as I lay in a half-dreamy state watching. The 
big drops came at last, hitting hard and viciously the 
waterproof under which I was tucked, my faithful umbrella 
over ray head — and lo ! it was over in five minutes, leaving 
me snug and dry between my blankets. The storm had 
passed on, and the stars were again peeping out at its 
lower edge, slyly winking at the blustering monster that 
had roared so loudly and done so little. 

A man I secured in the village to show me " bearish " 
places told me of a bear which had been rolling in the 
shallow of the stream the day before, and I hoped he 
would not intermit his tub to-day; but he came not, 
though I dozed in the forest for four hours waiting for his 
arrival. At last I started up and climbed beyond the 
limit of forest, to the undulating grassy slopes below the 
crest of the range ; I saw nothing, though better ground 
for bears could not be imagined. Camped in a grove of 
pines and birches, Sharafa was slow, sluggish, and doll; 
he said that last night, when the thunder and lightning 
came, he started out of bed, thinking the rifles were getting 
wet, and so caught a chill. He always posed as a very 
delicate creature, racked with pains and aches in every 
limb and organ. The condition of his head, his ears, eyes, 
back, and legs were all brought to my unsympathetic 
notice at various times during the trip, but he received 
little comfort and less medicine. He was getting a bad 
fever once, and my quinine bottle would have been soon 
emptied but that the happy thought struck me to make 
him take his dose in my presence : two doses cured him ! 
Though his ailments failed to touch my heart, the coolies 
were thereby greatly moved ; and their sympathy, displayed 
in little kind acts, was very soothing to him. To give 
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Sharafa tiis due, these little indispositioDS never interfered 
with his work, and, when game was in sight or he was 
stalking, his affectations were dropped, and he was the 
keen shikari, every inch of him. He had the real hunting 
instinct, and worked with me in the most pleasant and 
satisfactory manner throughout. I considered myself lucky 
in having secured his services, and excused his mannerisms 
as a phase of the complicated Kashmiri character. 

Next day we readied the crest dividing the Hant valley 
from Bagtour. Shortly after leaving camp, and while 
going through a hirch forest, I put up a mu&k-deer, and 
missed him like a man at thirty yards, with the left barrel 
of No. 1. The rifle kicked disagreeably, and the bullet 
went high. I think its base could not have been seated 
on the powder, as I had not crimped it in. This is a 
detail which should never be forgotten, as cartridges get a 
good deal of shaking about in this kind of shooting, and if 
the bullets are not properly secured over the powder, they 
work out a little : the consequence is, a disagreeable blow 
on the shoulder and a bad shot at the closest range. 
Going on a few yards, I saw the deer again. I hit him 
this time with the right of No. 2 at twenty yards : the 
bullet blew the poor creature nearly in half. The hair 
and meat were blown about the place, but we were all 
keen ou fresh meat, and the halal was of course successful. 
The striking power of Henry's -450 Express, with five drams 
of powder, could not have been better exemplified, though 
the effect was not pleasant to see. We went lo the crest of 
the range, and climbed the Lusar peak, where ibex were 
known to be, but saw nothing, save, on the Hant side, five 
musk-deer feeding, for which we did not try lest we mi<;ht 
disturb ibex. Musk-deer were plentiful. The local shikari 
from Bagtour, whom I had with me, said that this year, so 
far, he had shot only twenty males and abovi twenty 
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females, and they were still numerous. He shot two sta^ 
last October. Since the Maharijah stopped his yearly 
demand of stags' heads, the slaughter has decreased, and 
only a few are now shot here and there for sale to the skin- 
cleaners in Srinagar at five rupees a-head. Musk pods are 
sold to traders at two and five rupees each, according to 
size. From the crest I had a good view of the Hant 
valley; it is very heautiful, wide and open, and the left 
side very level, with a gentle ascent to the ridge that 
divides it from the Machhal valley — my old shooting 
ground ten years ago. The right side of the valley has 
less gentle slopes, and is more densely clothed with forest : 
it must be a good place for bears and stags at the proper 
season. 

From the ridge I had a fine side view of Nanga Parbat 
straight in front of me. The proper name of this glorious 
peak is Daia Mar — the name of a village, I was told, at its 
base on the Chiliis side. People any Uaia Mar is inhabited 
by Ddos and Paris (genii and fairies), and the mountain 
has a sacred character even among the Mahomedan popu- 
lation. Every Friday the Chiliisis wash themselves, put 
on clean blue clothes, and go out to the mountain to watch 
the fairies and genii disporting themselves on the crags 
and precipices above. This tradition and custom must be 
survivals of the old heathen time, before the sword of 
Islam gathered these people under its flag. " Nanga 
Parbat " cannot be an ancient name : probably it was 
named by a Hindustani Hindii, camp follower with the 
survey party that first took the bearings of the peak. 
Kinchinjanga is a fine name for the highest mountain in 
the world ; but " Nanga Parbat " for the third highest is 
certainly bathos. The second highest, too, was badly 
treated ; it blushed every morning at the indignity put 
upon it by the G. T. Survey, who labelled it " K* " in their 
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maps. The amende, however, has since been made by 
re-christening it with an Englishman's name — Godwin 
Austen. I went up the stony ridge to L<laar peak, where 
a survey cnirn had been ei-ected — a bare pole sticking out 
oE it. This is where the ibex should have been, but were 
not — bad luck to them ! Their tracks in the snow, 
droppings and hair about the rocks, were plentiful enough; 
but they were not at home, and at seven o'clock we came 
down to camp. No bear was anywhere within sight, and 
we overlooked a good many miles of country from our 
points of vantage. I found the camp in a most awkward 
spot on the steep hillside just below the ridge, and a thin 
stream of water running past my blankets. The ground 
was so steep that I found it difficult to eat my dinner in 
any position. 

Up at 5 A.M., and off to the ridge again, along which I 
went towards the head of the valley, carefully searching 
both the Hilnt and Bagtour nalas. It was a splendid 
morning; a bracing cold breeze swept along the open 
downs, which were carpeted with flowers, especially a 
yellow kind like the marigold ; they were so plentiful and 
grew 80 thickly that I crushed n dozen of them at every 
step. I enjoyed this morning's walk exceedingly, though 
we saw nothing. The beauty of the scene so impressed 
me, that a bear, had he come in sight, viij/ht have been 
allowed to pass. Such surroundings are not conducive to 
bloodthirsty thoughts. Suddenly we walked nearly over a 
hen rdm-chaki'ir (the hen of the snow -cock) and her 
brood of six chickens nestling among the flowers. The 
chicks were fluffy, and half the size of my fist, but they 
could run ; they ran a few yards, crouched, and di.sappeared 
among the flowers. The mother, too, ran, but limped and 
fluttered along in such helpless fashion that Jamala, the 
, breakfast coolie, bolted after her with outstretched hand. 
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•xpKting to catch ber at every step ; but she kepC just 
his reach, and, after a ma of a. buudred yards, 
t oune up pantmg and looking very foolish — for the 
ulber was now following him ! Her stratagem, 
sr, was unsuccessful, for our party was still standing 
• hw yards from her brood. A finer illustration of 
maunial love overcoming natural timidity could not be 
imagined. The hen came within five yards and circled 
nMind us with drooping wings and ruffled feathers, and 
limping, the very picture of decrepitude, inviting capture 
bjr a display of utter helplessness. Jamiila this time was 
not taken in, and we all stood motionless in sym- 
pathetic admiration, my companions exclaiming, " Subh&n 
AUahl Siihh&n Allah!" (Praise to God ! Praise to God ! ) 
When these manccuvres failed to move us, the hen settled 
on the ground, raked up a cloud of dust, fluttered her 
wings, and clucked for her chicks to come under protection; 
but by this time the chickens had run farther down the 
hillside and were out of hearing. We left her still calling 
for them. Farther on we came across the tracks of an 
enormous stag that must have passed over the bed of snow 
on the previous evening ; his head would he a splendid 
trophy four mouths hence. Sharafa then spied, on the 
opposite side of the Hant valley, a bear coming down to 
the forest for his inid-day rest "We determined to visit 
him in the evening, so turned down into that valley, and 
waited for him to show up on the opposite slopes; but the 
bear never appeared, so we walked down to the Hant 
stream to camp for the night. 

When a short distance from our camping-place, a bear 
suddenly rushed down the opposite hillside out of a clump 
of birches, hunted by a hill -crow, just as though the 
crow, seeing our approach, hunted the bear out to have 
him shot. This was certainly the bear we had been 
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watching for all day, but he had kept under cover until long 
after the usual hour. The crow had been hovering about 
the birch clump and cawing for some time : suddenly he 
made a dash down among the trees, and out rushed the 
bear, the crow almost touching hia back. A pair of these 
hill-crowe were, as usual, attending on us. This bird must 
have reasoned that until the bear showed himself there 
would be no moat, so drove him out 1 The coolies at once 
Bquatted, and the stalk began. The first thing to do was 
to get under cover, and this could be effected only by going 
down to the bed of the stream below the bear. So we 
went slowly and cautiously, for we were within full sight o( 
the game — he could not have been more than five hundred 
yards away. Every time he put his head down to eat or 
dig, we dashed along a few paces, falling flat the moment 
he looked up. The hill was steep and stony, and slushy 
from melted snow, but we got safely to the bank, and soon 
crossed. Then began a most exciting stalk : the bear was 
a short distance up the hillside, bnt could not be seen till 
we were within a couple of hundred yards of him. Our 
movements had to be slow and cautious, and when he was 
sighted we had to crawl on our stomachs, watching the 
bear, and stretching ourselves flat whenever he raised his 
bead. At last we reached a rock about seventy yards 
from him, and were in position, but I was thoroughly done 
and my nerves completely upset In this state I had to 
fire, and at once : of course I made a bad shot, wounding 
the bear low down in the fore leg. He rushed to our left 
front and then straight up hill — three snap-shots at long 
ranges were misses also. We gave chase, and had a rough 
climb for some distance up and along the hillside for half 
a mile, through forest, rocks, and rank vegetation, but had 
to give up at last, as the bear was going fast and it waa 
getting dark. We returned and examined the place where 
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he had been feeding. The bullet must have brokeu his 
fore leg a little above the paw. I was disgusted with 
myself — less because I had lost the bear than because I 
had wounded the poor beast and allowed him to escape. 
No doubt he would recover from the wound, but it was an 
uncomfortable thought that he had been put to unnecessary 
pain. He was a small animal, little more than half-grown. 
Off at five o'clock next morning, with Ghaffar, the local 
man, and down the stream for some distance, across a 
snow-bridge and up the left side of the valley. I saw many 
fresh traces of bears when we got above the forest-line and 
on the grassy hill slopes, and I made certain of sighting 
Bruin as we topped each swell of the undulating mountain 
side, but met disappointment instead. As we emerged 
from the forest and came on to the flowery meads, two 
hinds rushed out from amongst the trees and passed in 
front of us, not more than a hundred yards away. Two 
crows had been cawing and tiying about the forest in the 
direction from which these animals came ; I suspected 
they were driven out by these very sporting birds, as the 
bear had been last evening. The hinds went up the slope 
for a bit, and then stopped on our left front and a little 
above us ; they were not more than a hundred yards oft', 
but had not seen us as we ci-ouched in the long grass. 
One was smaller than the other, and seemed inclined to 
romp with her companion, but the latter was too intent on 
her morning meal to join in the game. Their grey sides, 
groomed by nature's hand, shone again in the morning sun, 
and flashed back his rays like a mirror at every movement. 
They did not see us for some time, and were entirely at 
their ease: it was a pretty sight. Ghaffar Eat said, 
" Shoot one for meat " — the beast ! — when I could see 
their sides heaving with each breath and the sunlight 
rippling on the glossy Hanks. Ghaffar got so excited at last 
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that he pointed bis stick like a gun at thetu, aud the 
movement caught the eye of the larger hind at once. She 
threw up her slender neck, gazed at us intently for a 
moment, then dashed away, her companion following. 

We went along the meadows for some distance, but 
saw nothing, and at length put up for the day in the 
highest clump of pines and birches, on a grassy slope, with 
a deep watercourse close by. The flies here were an 
intolerable nuisance ; in a short time I had several wounds 
on my hands, drops of blood oozed from thera, and ihey 
became very itchy, The fly was a very tiny one as to 
body, but he had a large head. I was driven at last to 
shut up my pocket-book and put on my woollen gloves. 
While I was lying with my eyes closed, I heard a pitter- 
patter close behind ; turning round, I discovered that I had 
been nearly run over by a muak-deer. He came from 
below, and must have been disturbed by something, as it 
was the hottest hour of the day, and game never move at 
this time. I made sure it was the crows who were beating 
up the forest again for my (and their) benefit. The two 
had been flying about all the morning in our vicinity, 
and, when we came to a halt, posted themselves below us, 
and kept up a loud and disagreeable cawing for several 
hours. The musk-deer having arrived, the crows followed 
immediately after. This is the third time in this valley 
that I have noticed the strange conduct of these birds ; it 
surely could not be mere coincidence. I could plainly see 
design in their manoeuvres, and that design was to have 
animals shot. How disgusted they must have been at my 
failure! 

In the evening, on the way back, we discovered a bear's lair 
at the foot of an enormous pine ; there was a lai-ge round 
depression in the ground, where he had evidently slept for 
several nights ; his droppings round about were plentiful. 
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but he himself was iioc at home. Probably he had winded 
or heard us ia the morning. 

I had Gred my last shot on this trip, and what a sad 
miss I had made of my last bear-stalk ! Wounding that 
bear still lay heavy on my couscience ; I felt it more than 
any other mishap that had befallen me during this tramp. 

We camped next night near a bed of snow that 
had a tiny lake at its lower edge. The green grassy 
slopes about this bit of water were the favourite napping- 
placea of vultures ; we disturbed numbers of them lying 
about when we came up, and their feathers were scattered 
in every direction. It was a delightfully green little spot ; 
a bracing breeze was blowing over it, and the omnipresent 
hill-crow was sailing around as I sat writing my notes. 

This was our last evening at these altitudes, 10,000 
feet — I had not been lower for nearly two months. 

In three days I was back again in Bandpiira, and was 
received with salvoes of thunder and brilliant flashes of 
lightning. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PROVINCE OF LADAKH, AND THE WAY THITHER 

The happy hunting fi^nund of the EngUahman — Bow he takes his sport — 
General deAcription at the country— Start from Lahore — Road as far as 
SnlUnpi'ir— The traii»i>ort difficulty— My travolHng kit— DeUils of 
arrangements — Chamurti, my Tibetan pony — Fifteen coolie-toada for a 
sil ninnths' trip — The EiUii valley — Englishinen settled there — Flying- 
foxct— Destruction CBUied by them — Game in Ki'dii almost enlirely 
destroyed — A ajfortiug tour round the Kiilii valley — The Ralah buuga- 
low — Crossing the Eotang — Native sarvanta — Chamiirti'a pranks — My 
spirits rise with the elevation — Kakaar bungalow — Reach Knilang. 

Ladakh has been the happy hunting ground of the English- 
man for nearly half a century. From the time when Gerard 
and Cunningham first explored its virgin valleys to the 
present day, our fellow-countrymen Lave year after year 
sought the various routes to those high table-lands. They 
have searched its remotest corners in pursuit of the large 
game of the country, and have shot them at elevations 
which far exceed that of the monarch of European 
^L moUDtains. To obtain six months' release from hts duties 
^^1 for a sporting tour in Ladakh is the summit of the big- 
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game hunter's ambition. Until he has shot his tiger in 
the hot and steaming forests of the plains, and his (hns 
ammo;i at 15,000 feet above sea level, he considers that 
he has not accomplished his manifest destiny. 

The natural boundaries of the province of Ladakh are 
the Karakoram and Kuen-Luu on the north, with Chinese 
Turkestan beyond ; the political frontier dividing it from 
Tibet on the east ; the British districts of Spiti-Lahour 
and the independent States of Chumba on the south; 
Xashmir and its sub-province, Baltistan, on the west 
Roughly speaking, within these limits is contained an 
extent of country two hundred miles in length and the 
same in breadth, at an avenge valley elevation of 14,000 
feet above the sea. The Indus, for nearly three hundred 
miles of its course from S.R to N.K, cuts the province 
exactly in halves. Its principal tributary is the Shyok 
river, which, after a most devious course of nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles, falls into the Indus on the 
western border. The Zanskar and Draa are minor 
tributariea 

The mountain ranges drained by the above water system 
are the Karakoram barrier as to its southern slopes, whose 
waters are collected by the Shyok ; the Gangri or Kailas 
range, which starts from the Mansarowar lake in Tibet, 
and ends in the angle which is formed by the junction of 
the Shyok with the Indus. This remarkable range has a 
length of four hundred mites, the greater portion of which, 
almost in a straight line, runs along the right bank of the 
Indus, dividing the Shyok and its tributaries from the 
former. On the left bank of the river there is no well- 
defined or continuous range comparable to the Xailas. On 
the south-east are the great plateau.K of Itupshu and their 
lakes ; farther west are the steep and lofty mountains of 
Zanskar ; and beyond them the ranges enclosing the Sorii 
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flnd Dras valleys. These are ihe north-eastern spurs of 
tlie great Himulajaa buttress faciug the Indian plains. 

Let the traveller or sportsman take his stand at Leh, 
the capital of the province, and the only town within its 
borders, and face north. Before him, across the high 
ridges of the Kailas that overtop his standpoint, is the 
district of Nubra; to the north-east is the Chang-chen-mo 
valley ; and beyond them, again, the elevated and dreary 
I.tngzi thang, or Lingzi plains ; to the west he has the 
great Pangong lake — the longest stretch of still water in 
Tibet ; south-east flows the Indus ; directly south are the 
high plateaux of Riipshii — the highest inhabited portion 
of the globe; north-west is nigged Zanskar — the exact 
antithesis of its neighbour Kiipshii ; west are the valleys of 
Sord and Dras. The circle is complete : Leh is, as nearly 
as possible, in the centre, with a radius of one hundred 
miles all round. 

This condensed description of the country I was about 
to visit, and in whose eastern extremity I intended to 
shoot, will give a sufficiently detailed view of the outlying 
province of Kashmir. Reference can be made to standard 
authors for further details. 

The first stage of my present journey is so well known 
and is so frequented a route, that the sooner we get over 
it the better, I went from Lahore to Pathankot by rail ; 
theuce it is twelve marches to Sultanpiir, the headquarters 
of the Killii subdivision of the Kangra district. There is 
a cart-road as far as Palampilr (six marches), and a good 
riding-road for the remaining sb:. A tonga dak runs as 
far as the latter place, and there are staging bungalows 
along the whole route, some pleasant and comfortable, 
others just the reverse. The pleasantest is the Jhatingri 
bungalow (ninth stage), and the worst Karaun (beyond the 
Babbt'i Pass). This pass is 10,000 feet above sea level, 
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between the tenth and eleventh marches. At Shdhpiir 
the traveller enters the tea countiy, and bis road leads liim 
through miles of gardena. From Dharamsala to a point 
several miles beyond Baijnath, a distance of thirty miles, 
he can hardly travel half a mile without skirting tea- 
gardens — trim and well cared for if under European 
management; the reverse if under the control of the son 
of the soil. The soothing efl'ect of these pleasant 
aurroundiugs is mightily enhanced by the sighing of the 
wind through the pines and the delicious rose-scented air, 
for the bridle-path is hedged in by rose-bushes in full 
bloom. Pillampur (sixth stage) is the headquarters of 
the tea industry in the Kangra district 

I found my travelling kit and servants awaiting me at 
Fdlampiir, and after a halt of two days made my first 
onward march. Before going any farther, it may be as 
well to give some particulars of my arrangements for so 
long a journey, for the benefit of those who may follow in 
my footsteps. Be it known, then, that the dithculty of 
procuring carriage at all stages on the roads in the 
Kaugra district is the most temper-trying obstacle one 
encounters. The authorities, in their wisdom, have 
decreed that no carriage of any description shall be 
available without due notice at each stage, and the re- 
sponsible suppliers of the same have passed another decree 
that it shall never be available at the time fixed. Former 
experience had acquainted me with the innumerable diffi- 
culties connected with transport, and I was resolved on 
this occasion to be entirely independent of local carriage. 
I therefore hired six mules at Amritsar, and sent them on 
with my travelling kit to ralompur, I entered into a 
formal agreement with the owners to carry me right 
through, from the beginning to the end of my journey ; 
and in trying, by this arrangement, to ai'oid one set of 
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I Eell into aoother, which nearly wrecked my 
Wi»« I bad been a month on the road. But 
I admirably while I was within the limits of the 
and I enjoyed a most independent, free, 
ife I woald recommend all tourists who con- 
. osmp in these parts to follow my example in 
r of carriage ; it will relieve them of all the 
rhich would otherwise await them at each 
tttgt «f Ae joomey — irritating annoyances that entirely 
■■r tW pleMOR of the outing. My caravan consisted of 
aix bvIh, two mnleteera, three servants, and myself. For 
Uw mlea I had three pairs of leather trunks made up out 
d blue bolt-bides, from animals I Imd shot at various times 
in the pbtns. This was an excellent arrangement; the 
trunks were light and strong, most capacious, and withstood 
admirably the roughest usage. Two of them were a light 
load (or a mule, and between them, on the mule's back, 
another load of bedding, etc., could be secured, A mule 
cogld be loaded up, ready for a start, in live minutes. 
Each box was a fair load for a coolie. I had several pairs 
of boots and shoes made after a pattern of my own from 
other blue boll-hides. This supply lasted me and my 
servants for the whole trip, and for some time afterwards. 
With a liberal application of •' dubbin " now and then, they 
were thoroughly waterproof, and, with screws in the boIch, 
gave firm footing on the hill slopes : the cost of mnkiri),' up 
was triSing. I also used my black buckskins to luuku up 
a dozen bags — one bag out of each skin — in the shapu of 
the usual canvas clothes bag, but narrower. Home were 
used for carrying the servants' things; and when supplies 
had to be carried for several days, they answered admirably 
for carrying flour, rice, sugar, etc. Three other flkins I 
had made into rucksacks, after the Swiss pattern ; these 
were most useful when away from camp after game. They 
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cau be filled up to any extent, and were comfortably carried 
in the usual way by a coolie over the worst ground. In 
this manner I used up the skins and hides I had collected 
during many expeditions in the plains. Good shoemakers, 
to make up these things, can be found in any lai^e station ; 
they are very handy in turning out anything required, if 
properly instructed, I obtained some manlUa rope and 
cords from Calcutta ; they are practically indestructible, 
and are most handy for tying up mule loads. The want 
of a stout cord in the mountains is a most serious Mndrauee, 
and sometimes causes the greatest inconvenience and delay. 
A small supply will always be useful, but a sharp look-out 
must be kept on the porters who cany it, tor tbey will 
invariably walk off with cords when relieved by a fresh 
set. My tents were two patent " ridgeless " from Cawn- 
pore, made of tan waterproof drill. This is a moat handy 
pattern ; they were thoroughly waterproof, and withstood 
the furious gales of the Tibetan plateaux most efficiently ; 
they were exceedingly light, just a coolie-load each. I 
must not forget my Chamurti pony — a handy little grey 
under thirteen hands, and as sure-footed as a yoat, I 
bought him at the Rampiir fair, beyond Simla, for 150 
rupees. He was at first almost as shy as the wild sheep 
of his mountain home, but after a time became tame aa 
a spaniel, and followed me during my long tramp like the 
mo.st faithful of dogs. The only drawback about him 
was that he had to be shod, and shoeing could not be done 
in most of the places I visited. In consequence, his hoofs 
got worn when he lost his shoes, and he walked very 
gingerly along the stony valleys of Tibet. But he saved 
me many a weary trudge in the long stages of my journey, 
and his tricks and friskiness made him a most amusing 
companion. 

The six mules and Chamurti, as I called my purchase 
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were the only animals I Cook. My traps, including stores, 
gun-case9, etc., were easily taken by the mnles; I should 
say that there were about fifteen coolie-loads — the calcula- 
tion was made for a six months' trip. I need not go into 
further detail: the excellent advice given in The Sportsman's 
Vade MccuTii for tlic Hinialayas cannot be improved upon. 
That compact book should be in the baggage of every 
Himalayan traveller, whether sportsman or not. 

I reached Sultanpur on the 28th May. The Kiilii 
valley is well known to tourists, as during the season it 
is constantly visited by parties from Simla, though the 
inconveniences placed in the way of travellers, not only in 
this portion of the Kangra district, but every other part, 
are enough to choke oil' any less enterprising individual 
than the travelling Englishman. Three marches (thirty- 
two miles) from Sultaopiir, along a good road very much 
frequented by tourists, brought me to Ealah, a small rest- 
house at the foot of the Rotang Pass. Between these two 
places, one passes the estates of several gentlemen, who 
have settled permanently in this moat pleasaut valley. 
For many years they have beea engaged in tea-planting; 
but Kiilii is 80 much out of the way, and so distant from 
the markets, that the occupation has not been profitable. 
Though the tea produced is of the most delicious flavour, 
its yield is not abundant, owing to the altitude of the 
valley and the severe winters. During the last few years 
a new departure has been made in the growing of fruit, 
which gives a much better return than tea, though this 
occupation also has its drawbacks, the markets being too 
far distant for such a perishable commodity ; and flying- 
foxes, which commit great devastation during ihe nights, 
cannot be kept off the trees when the fruit is ripening. 
They probably destroy more than fifty per cent, of the crop. 
These pests come every evening in thousands, ' 
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the gardens during the night, and return before morning to 
their retreats in the lower parts of the Kangra district — at 
least fifty miles in a direct line of flight. Human ingenuity 
has not yet invented means of protecting the fruit from 
them. It is well known that flying-foxes travel enormous 
distances in search of food, and this is a case ia point. 
Stemdale, in !iis Mammalia of India (p. 39), says that these 
bats are exceedingly strong on the wing. One of these 
animals boarded the steamer he was on when it was more 
than two hundred miles from land. Their depredations 
seriously affect the planters' profits. If nothing can be 
done to prevent thera, the flying-toxes may, in the end, 
ruin the industry entirely. Another serious drawback is 
the uncertain climate during the fruit season, when severe 
storms ate frequent. The principal market is in Simla, 
where Kiilu pears, apples, and peaches have established a 
good reputation for themselves ; but the cost of, and 
accidents during, carriage over so many miles of mountain 
road, on the baclts of coolies, are grave considerations. In 
addition to these must be added the very probable con- 
tingency, that fruit-gardens in and about Simla will so 
undersell the Killd fruits that the latter, in the end, will 
lose its most paying market. If a manufactory of jams 
and jellies could be started in the valley, a good trade 
might result, but sugar cannot be produced on the spot. 
The experiment of growing sugar-cane is, I believe, being 
tried, but the inevitable heavy cost of carriage would again 
probably swallow up the profits. Though KiUil may not 
be a money-making country, it is, without doubt, a perfect 
paradise for the European with a small competency, who 
wants a quiet place, with a perfect climate, beautiful 
surroundings, and cheap living, in which to end hi; 
Probably, with very few exceptions, this was the 
of those who settled here and made Knlu their home. 
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The valley has a great reputation as a game country. I 
have had some experience of it, but cannot say that it now 
affords that return to the enterprising sportsman which he 
obtained some years ago. Tlie native of the country is 
eportively inclined, — in more senses than one, — and licences 
for owning and using a gun can be had from the resident 
Civil Official for the asking. A former Lieutenant- 
Governor oE the Panjiib spent his hot youth on these 
pleasant slopes, and did not forget his prot^g^s when he 
came back, after several years as governor of the province. 
During his rule they were specially favoured ; they were 
freed from the oppression of the bi^gdr (forced labour) 
system of supplying carriage, and were allowed to have as 
many sporting firearms as they liked. The result, as 
regards game, was disastrous: game birds and animals are 
persecuted all the year round. In severe winters, when 
the snowfall is heavy and animals cannot escape, they are 
surrounded by gangs of villagers, driven inco deep snow, 
and then clubbed to death : a few years ago, when there 
was an unusually severe winter, the slaughter was immense. 
Ic is not possible that the game of Kiilu will ever recover 
from this blow, and the reputation of the valley as a game 
country may be considered at an end. Bears, of course, 
can still be had in a few valleys, but that is a kind of 
sport that soon palls. The Himalayan hunter now passes 
along the road by double marches; he makes no halt, but 
presses on to the grounds beyond the Eotang Pass. 

Though the shooting in the valley is practically nil, 
good aport may yet be had in the huge ranges of mountains 
that surround it — always provided that the sportsman does 
not expect to make " record " bags. 

The small, dirty, uncomfortable little bungalow at 
Kalali is well situated to give one the blues. It is a lath- 
and- plaster aGfair, built in the roughest manner; the 
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furniture is of the most primitive kiod, aud filthy to a. 
degree, while evil smells have a permanent residence. 
The Beas river roars a short distance below, though only b 
couple of miles from its source — a very lusty infant 
indeed. 

The hanging forests in view are the only redeeming 
feature, but they are not an annexe of the bungalow. A 
few hundred yards up the stream is a fine waterfall, 
spanned by a glorious rainbow when the sun gets a 
chance to light up the spray. This is not a frequent 
occurrence, as Pialah ia a dreadfully rainy place ; all my 
recollections of it are damped by deluges of rain. On 
the present occasion I was obliged to wait here two days 
till the weather cleared up sufficiently to allow us to cross 
the pass. The mule men made the request for a halt, and 
during the day went up to see how the snow was lying and 
whether the road was passable for their animals : it 
appeared that the usual annual repairs to the road had not 
yet been begun, though it was the first of June. There 
were several camps about the bungalow during my stay, 
and sheep, donkeys, and ponies were straying all over the 
plaoe ; they too had been stopped by the bad weather. 

The mule men, after making a survey, came back and 
reported the road passable ; so we started at four o'clock 
in the morning of the 3rd June for the passage of the 
liotang. The first accident occurred when we had been on 
the road an hour : one of the mules went over the side of 
the road and fell down a steep slope. His load — two of 
the leather trunks — went down much farther than he did, 
but no damage whatever was done either to the mule or 
the contents of the boxes. As we ascended higher, the 
patches of snow became more frequent, and the mules 
slipped about a good deal, but no accident happened, only 
great delay. We reached the crest of the pass at nine, ha 
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breakfast.and started again. Thesuow-bedon the Lahoul side 
was continuous, and by this time had become softened by the 
sun's rays; the mules were contiaually sinking and falling, 
and we came to a standstill at last ia a bad place. All 
the loads had to be taken off and carried down a few 
hundred yards by the five coolies whom I had fortunately 
brought with me to assist. The made road could uot be 
seen anywhere ; it was entirely obliterated by the snow. 
Most of the packages had to be pushed down the snowy 
slopes. To add to our misfortunes, sleet came on, and a 
piercingly cold wind. The syce in charge of the pony, a 
Panjabi Mahomedan, had never seen snow before, and 
this was his first experience of a snowy pass. He had 
been toiling up the ascent in a very sad frame of mind, 
invoking" Skekhji" at every step. He had served as an 
attendant on the tonga dak in the plains, and was 
a stout lump of a man, and, as he was used to horses, I was 
induced to take him on in preference to the usual class of 
Hindu syce, as all my marcliing establishment were of the 
other religion. This ia another tip for travellers and 
sportsmen : your servants should all be of one caste or 
religion. They will pull better together, and their impedi- 
menta will not l>e so awkward to carry. 

Kallu, the groom, had followed me down the slide with 
the pony, the latter having cleverly negotiated the passagu 
by sliding down on his haunches. The syce, being now on 
the right side of the difficulty, took advanti^e of his 
position to poke fun at his companion, tie cook, who 
usually made the dull-witted Kallu the butt of his caustic 
remarks. The latter now had his revenge ; he invited hia 
friend to have a ride free, gratis, all for nothing, and was 
immensely delighted to see him come down the slide wrong 
side up, for the unfortunate man lost his balance before he 
had gone two yards, Chami'irti was quite at home as 
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soon as his hoofs touched the familiar snow. He had been 
on the level plains for more than six months, and now 
greeted his old auironndinga with exuberant joy: I am 
sure he was the only oue of the party who felt at home 
during the passage of the Eotang. His first performance 
was to grab mouthfula of snow and munch it with evident 
relish, to the horror of his keeper. When he reached the 
top he capered about like a goat, escaped from Kallu's 
control, and had a most enjoyable roll, saddle and all, in 
the snow — a freak which resulted in the loss of his curb- 
chain. He was altogether too frisky to be led on the way 
down, and I was obliged at last to free him from the syce's 
leading-rope, after which he generally kept with the mulea 
when I was not on his hack. He would follow me or hia 
attendant like a dog, but became quite disagreeable when 
an attempt was made to lead him. On the present 
occasion, as the pony skipped about on the snowy slopes of 
the Rotang, and Kallu stood on the path (the only place 
where he could keep his feet), they put me in mind of the 
mother-hen when her ducklings first disport in the water : 
Kalli'i, doubtless thinking the pony would break his neck 
during some of hia capers, shouted the most endearing 
terms to coax him back, but he never ventured off the 
pathway himself. 

We reached the Kokaar bungalow at two, the journey 
across the broad back of the mountain having taken five 
hours for the ascent, and the same for the descent I The 
blue devils of I'alah had kucIi a tight hold of me when I 
left that place, that I really was on the point of giving up 
my expedition and retracing my steps. I was thoroughly 
convinced that I waa not equal to the task of crossing the 
pass, though I had done so more than once before ; but I 
had not gone half-way up the ascent when my spirits 
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the pony, and thoroughly enjoyed the rough work : there could 
be no more striking proof of the wonderfully exhilarating 
effect of mountain air and surroundiugs at an elevation of 
13,000 feet. The Koksar bungalow is a windy place. A 
regular Tibetan gale was blowing down the valley, and the 
cold was much too bracing. The building itself was a 
wooden one, very roughly put together, and the furniture 
was in the same style. It is three marches from Koksar 
to KaUang. The road winds aloug the foot of the Lahoul 
mountains on the traveller's right hand, while on his left 
the mud-coloured Chandra river, at varying distonces from 
the road, rushes down to its junction with the Bhaga at 
the village of Tanda. There is nothing for the sportsman 
to do along this portion of the route but admire small 
bits of scenery here and there, and push along aa fast as 
possible. The distance to Kailang is about thirty-two 
miles, divided into tliree marches ; there are no bungalows. 
Mules can do the distance easily in two days. The 
mountain range across the Chandra is the one mentioned 
before, along which good bear and ibex shooting can be 
obtained; a good length of it can be viewed from this road. 
The Lahoul mountains on the right contain ibex ; but 
they are difficult to find, and it is not worth wasting time 
after them when the sportsman is bound for moro distant 
hunting grounds. Thirty years ago ibe.x were shot from 
the road by the infrequent traveller ; but the beasts have 
now been educated into a better appreciation of the Express 
rifle. lu the winter months, however, they can still be 
found close by ; but I should say very few men would 
undertake a six months' sojourn in such a (literally) 
howling wilderaess as this valley must be at that time of 
the year. 
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Kailang is the headquarters of the subordinate magistrate 
in charge of Lahoul, and of the Moravian Mission to the 
Tibetans. A halt must be made here for the coolies, 
supplies and fuel, for nothing can be procured between 
Kailang and Eokcheu in Eiipshii, ten marches away. 
I was consequently delayed here for three days. 
Thakur Hari Cliand, the Magistrate and Tehsildar (sub- 
collector) of Lahoul, a very respectful little man with a 
cough, waa most obliging, and did his best to please me ; but 
the people of the country have their own way of doing 
things which involves, according to my experience, a terrible 
waste of time. The weather also was unpropitioua It 
began to snow on the morning of the 6th June, and then 
to rain. The bad weather continued till the evening of 
the 7tb. During this day the thermometer recorded 48° 
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inside the house aud 38° outside — a temperature to which 
one is not accustomed in the month of June ; a hundred 
miles away, down in the plains, these figures would have 
to be multiplied by three to get the proper feel of the 
weather. The 8th was a clear dry day, and fresh sdow 
could be seen on all the hills around. This bit of bad 
weather luckily came when I was comfortably housed; it 
would have been awful in a tent. No coolies or supplies 
arrived on the 9th. The Thakur had collected some from 
the villages adjacent, and promised to hurry up the rest 
after me, so I made a start, and marched to Kulang. 

Before going any farther, I had better finish my say 
about Lahoul, and give some details of the shooting to be 
obtained there. The Moravian Mission has been estab- 
lished here, I believe, for more than forty years ; it is in a 
most flourishing condition now, and, under the charge of its 
present head, the venerable and amiable pastor, Mr. Heyde, 
will continue to flourish in years to come. Venerable is a 
misleading term to apply to this gentleman, whose fresh 
face and robust frame, full of the energy of strong vitality, 
belie the word entirely; but I should be sorry to make a 
guess at his age. 

Thakur Hari Singh, the local magistrate, was very 
communicative. He knows a great deal of the geography 
of Tibet, and gave me a very interesting account of his 
travels. He has been all over Ladakh with Philip Egerton, 
a former Deputy Commissioner of Kiingra, who sent him 
on a mission to Gartokh in Tibet to open trade com- 
munication between the two countries. When he arrived 
there he got the stereotyped answer: "It was a new 
custom, and they could not allow entry into their country ; 
it was against orders," etc. The Tliakur accompanied Sir 
Douglas Forsyth in his mission to Yarkand. and was a 
great help to him during that trying journey. The 
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iohabitanta of Lnhoul, he says, are Kanaits — the same 
people who are found ia the Kiilu valley : there are no 

true Tibetans here. These Kanaits are Buddhists now, 
and their priests, even, belong to the same caste as the 
people. Many centuries ago the Eajah of Gugi; in Tibet 
conquered Lahoul, and converted the people to Buddhism. 
The Tibetan Ljlmas remained in the country some time, 
but gradually died out, and now not one real Tibetan 
Buddhist priest is to be found in the country. Gi^rii 
Gantal, at the confluence (" Predg" in Hindi, " Siimdo" in 
Tibetan) of the Chandra and Bhiiga rivers, some distance 
below Kailang, is the largest monastery in Lahoul, On 
Hari Chand's recommendation I engaged a man named 
Sarap, belonging to a village across the Bhaga, as inter- 
preter, guide, and general help. He was well acquainted 
with the country and routes in Ladakh, and liad 
accompanied Sir Douglas Forsyth and Mr. Eussell during 
their journey to Yarkand ; he had also frequently 
accompanied sportsmen through \'arious parts of the 
country, I did not discover what a thorough-paced rascal 
this man was till I was well beyond the passes that divide 
Lahoul from Ladakh, but hia character was revealed to 
me as I got on. 

A few hints, now, regarding the shooting in LahouL 
This district may be described as a triangular piece of 
country, with two sides, fifty miles in length each, and the 
third about thirty. At the three angles are situated, 
(1) the Baralacha Pass ; (2) Shigri " camp " on the Chandra, 
where this river takes a sharp bend ; (3) the lai^e village 
of Tanda at the junction of the two rivers. Within these 
boundaries rises a tremendous knot of snowy mountains, 
round the bases of which the sportsman can spend a couple 
of pleasant months, though he must not be too sure of 
making a satisfactory bag. The best plan would be to 
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proceed straight to the Caraldcha Pass and thence begin 
operations, travelling down slowly from the sources oE 
that stream as far as the angle at Shigri — a distance of, 
say, fifty miles. Sheep-tracks will be found all along the 
stream, but it will depend upon the time of the year 
whether he can shoot along the ground on both sides of 
the river, as in many places it may not be fordable. 
Proceeding down, he will have the whole of Tibet on his 
left, — the Tso Morari lake about one hundred miles off as 
the crow flies ; but he should not be tempted to make an 
excursion in that direction : he should stick to the matter 
in hand, and thoroughly explore the Lahoul mountains. 
About fifteen miles above Shigri he will reach the 
Chandradal, a lake just below the Kangzam Pass leading 
into Spiti. At Shigri itself he will be confronted with the 
well-known glacier of that name. All along hia line of 
march he wilt find ibex and, perhaps, barhal on his left, if 
he can get off the beaten track a little, and if the time of 
the year is favourable. At the end of his tramp, above 
and below Shigri, he will meet brown bear. After turning 
the corner, he will have Koksar, about twenty-five miles, 
before him, under the Rotang and the Hamta Pass leading 
into Kiilii, on his left, Ibex and bear will be found on 
the slopes. From Shigri to old Koksar is a well-known 
shooting ground ; but it is so close to the main road that 
it is pretty well shot over, especially by local sportsmen ; 
if this has been done lately, no time should be wasted 
searching for game. 

The above is the longest shooting tour that can be made 
in Lahoul: it is well worth trying. The other two sides 
of the triangle are traversed by the commercial road to 
Leh, and game has been driven away from it for years 
past — that is to say, during the season open to the 
sportsmen. The extent of the bag will depend a good deal 
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on the time of year : early in the season or late in 
the season are the only periods that he should choose. 
That means June to July, or September to October. The 
reason is that thousands and thousands of sheep, with 
their shepherds and watch-dogs, work their way gradually 
up the slopes of the valleys leading from the lower ranges 
of Mandi, Kiingra, and Chamba to the highest spurs of the 
Himalayan buttress, and cross it. As these innumerable 
flocks graze upwards, the game recedes before them, and is 
driven and scattered gradually into such inaccessible 
ground that following them up there is not worth the 
trouble. The sheep reach their farthest points in July 
and August, and then begin their return journey. This is 
the course that is followed year after year. The sportsman 
must take note of it, and so arrange the trip as to keep in 
front of the flocks in the beginning of the season, or reach 
the grounds towards the end, after they have left. One of 
the farthest points reached by these nomads is the knot 
of mountains in Lahoul. 

The road to Kulaug, the first march from Kailang, ia a 
gradual ascent, but near the former village descends to 
the river level, where the Bhaga is yet a considerable I 
stream. The hills on either side are barren and rooky, i 
capped with snow here and there, with a little vegetation j 
fringing their feet, which are washed by the river. A ] 
couple of small glaciers are in sight above the village of ] 
Tinnii on the left bank. Cypress-trees are frequent on | 
the slopes, and willows in the cultivated parts ; the latter i 
are planted, and are, I suppose, private property ; it is a 1 
valuable timber-tree in this treeless country, and is usedJ 
in a variety of ways for domestic purposes. The valley] 
narrows gradually, and the view is greatly contracted byj 
dark and frowning mountains on every side : this i 
uninteresting. Travellers generally make a doable marc 
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from Kftilnng, and get over as great a distance as possible 
after the enforced halt of several days ; but I was hampered 
by the non-arrival of my coolies and supplies, and had to 
g3 slowly to let them come up. Next day I made Dilrclia, 
eight miles. The village is on the opposite side of the 
river. The streams that flow in on either side of the 
Bhaga were considerable in volume, showing that the 
snows now felt the power of the sun. A path into 
Zanskar (Jaskar, according to local usage) leads up it by 
the Shingo-la (wood- pass), at its head. The pass 
derives its name from the fact that wood for fuel can he 
obtained along that route : such a rare occurrence in this 
woodless country is fuel ! A sportsman went up this way 
a month ago because the Baralucha was not then passable ; 
so the Shingo-la must be a lower pass. It is a four days' 
journey from this point to the first village in Zanskar 
beyond the pass. If the traveller cannot cross back by 
the Morang-la. he has no alternative but to march down 
the Zanskar river until he strikes the high road from 
Kashmir to Leh, The Zanskar mountains, when you are 
once in the valley of its main stream, present such a 
formidable barrier all around that there is no exit at all 
on the right towards Ladakh ; and only a couple of very 
difficult passes on the left towards Chamba and Kashmir. 
The early traveller is therefore liable to be led into a trap 
if he tries to double round the passes on the regular route : 
it all depends upon the snowfall of the previous winter. 
Tho gentleman who took this route I met subsequently at 
Kokchen ; he found no insuperable difficulties, and had a 
good time among the Zanskar ibex. I'erhaps the man 
who attempts the same journey next year may have an 
experience just the reverse. 

The stream which joins the Bhaga on its left bank 
drains the knot of Lahoul mountains on that side. All 
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the naliis in this direction have been shot out long ago, 
and the sportsman should not be tempted to waste his 
time among them, whatever stories local shikaris may 
tell him. Just at this coniiuence, by my camp, a part of 
the mountain on the right bank of the Ehilga had fallen 
upon the angle formed by the two streams. The vast 
masses fell and spread out all over that part of the Iand» 
and %¥ere scattered about in the wildest confusioTi. A 
small village which occupied the site was completely 
overwhelmed, and not a soul escaped ; even all the fields 
belonging to the place were blotted out. This disaster 
must have occurred centuries ago, as the existing face of 
the mountain now shows no signs of the disruption, nature 
and weather having effaced all traces of it. There is a 
huge gap in the mountain side {now covered up with soil 
and grass), out of which this mass of rock must have fallen. 
The coolies and supplies having arrived at last, I was free 
to move onward. The next stage is Patsio (11 miles). 
Darcha is the largest village, that is, human habitation 
with walls and a roof, I shall see till I get to Shiishal, 
three weeks hence; and no supplies wUl be procurable 
till Eokchen is reached — eight marches ahead. I laid in 
supplies for twenty days — also fuel ; we were therefore on 
tl4 safe side. The road was in very bad repair ; for the 
latter half of the stage it had been carried away by the 
meltiog snow. It took us five and a half hours to do the 
distance. Patsio is the place where the great annual fair 
is held: traders from both directions meet here and 
exchange their goods. The trade begins in July, and lasts 
for a couple of months. The Tibetans bring their Hocks- 
down here in thousands, carrying salt in little woollen 
0S3 the sheep's back ; the fleece is then sold and 
sheared off on the spot ; the salt is disposed of at the 
same time. Grain principally is taken in exchange, and , 
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carried back in the same way, Ponies come from Zanakar 
and parts o( Tibet, and nice little animals can be picked 
up by anyone who chooses to stay and await his chance. 
The grain and other goods are brought bj' Lahoulia from 
below on their tattoos ; so, in the season, the surrounding 
hills swarm with ponies, aheep, and goats. The pasturage 
is splendid and sufficient, and the animate are soon in 
condition after their enforced starvation during the winter 
months. There are some huts here, but they were filthy 
in the extreme, and the surrounding areas of level ground 
were in the same condition. The whole place reeked with 
sheep's clung, which lay several inches deep, wherever there 
was a level spot. The turf was still very wet from the 
melting snow; no good campbg ground could be found 
anywhere, and my tent, perforce, had to be pitched next 
the huts, in the midst of the dirt. As the usual Lahouli 
gale of wind was blowing, everything was smothered in 
the malodorous dust, which I breathed from the moment 
I arrived, and of which I certainly ate a fair quantity with 
my dinner, I amused myself in the evening by putting 
up the bridge over the Bhilga at this place ; we found the 
boards lying under the rocks close by, and the coolies 
helped very willingly. The bridge has to be dismantled 
every year, to prevent tlie snow from smashing it andjhe 
river from carrj-ing away the materials. In the afternoon 
clouds came np, and the wind reached a furious gale before 
evening. Ugly rocky hills surround this place, and patches 
of snow lie in the clefts. There are flats along the river as 
far as one could see, and a flush of rich grass was visible 
just above the surface, making these little plains very 
refreshing to the eyes tired of rugged mountains. Sheets 
of flowers relieve the sameness of the tender green ; but as 
yet they hardly showed above the surface. 

Our engineering of the bridge was not of the best, for 
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next morning, as the third mule was coming over, one of 
the boards fell through, and the poor animal nearly followed. 
The board waa carried away by the river, and the rest of 
the caravan had to ford the stream above the bridge — a 
very cold and disagreeable job in the early morning. The 
road as far as Zingzingbar (11 miles) was good and level: 
we were now on the left bank of the stream. This place 
is a collection of stone walls and a. few roofless houses a 
little distance above the river, and just under some striking 
rocky peaks partly covered with snow. We halted here 
till 4 P.M., as the weather looked threatening. The road 
ascended to Choten-roDg-ji.Hia with a gentle slope ; we 
crossed by a bridge to the right bank again, and reached 
the above place ut 5.30 p.m. ; distance about three miles. 
This is considered the foot of the pass, that is to say, the 
highest point where camp can be made, for the snow from 
here is continuous to the foot of the pass on the other 
side. We had no protection of auy kind, neither rocks, 
walk, nor anything else, and no tents were pitched, as I 
wished to make an early start before the sun softened the 
snow. I slept in the open, under the lee of the grass 
bundles that were brought up for the animals ; my 
quarters were rather cold, but no fire could be made, as fuel 
was precious and had to be liusbanded carefully. The 
thermometer marked about 40° at sundown, 34° shortly 
after, and 32° before it got too dark to read it; then 
everything began to freeze, and I turned in. Our troubles 
began now — the biggest disaster that befell me on this 
trip. When we started in the morning from Patsio, the 
sun shone, and we were all light-hearted enough, notwith- 
standing the cold dip in the river; but before we had 
finished half the journey the clouds gathered, and bad 
weather omens met us at every turn. The Lahoulis, who 
knew what was coming, began to murmur ; they first 
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wished to return, then they cluag lovingly about the roof- 
less walls of Zingzingbdr, and had certainly very sad hearts 
when they were driven onwards. The mule men, too, 
were unwilling ; but my liver was in its right place at the 
foot of this pass ; I felt no qualms, and no malingering was 
allowed ; everyone had to make the best of a bad job. 
My bed was laid on a patch of bare ground under cover 
of the grass bundles, and my followers had similar quarters ; 
I was better off as far as the bundles went— nothing more. 

1 was too anxious for an ejirly sUrt to sleep, and my 
companions were too cold ; so I had everyone up at 

2 A.M., and we prepared for the ascent : the weather, how- 
ever, was too threatening, and. instead of starting, we 
all sat still, and in the end had to put the tents up to 
protect ourselves. Heavy snow came on shortly after- 
wards, and continued for six hours ; the sun came out 
strong at noon, and the tenta were dry in an hour. But 
at 4 P.M. it began to snow again, and shortly after sun 
again for another hour. This alternation of snow and sun 
was most tantalising, and kept my hopes going up and 
down like the thermometer. My three Indian servants 
collapsed during the day : the bitter cold wind and snowy 
surroundings were too much for them — they simply lay 
down in their tents and became torpid. Nothing would 
rouse them : threats, coaxing, even hunger had no effect, 
no sound escaped their lips : their faces had become as 
black as charcoal, and their eyes were fixed in a meaning- 
less stare. 

It snowed during the whole night, and up to 9 A.M. next 
day (I4th June), The fall was very heavy, and in the 
pass itself must have accumulated to a great depth. The 
mules and ponies bolted during the night and sheltered 
themselves under the roofless walls of Zingzingbar, and 
some of the men followed their example. There was snow 
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again during most of the day. Under these circumstances 
the firewood began to disappear rapidly, and I at once sent 
men off to Ddrcha for a fresh supply. The servants were 
30 utterly helpless that they could not cook for me, and. 
after existing on tea and biscuits as long as nature 
permitted, I was driven to cook for myself. The men them- 
selves had not energy enough to take any nourishment ; they 
lay like logs under all the blankets and warm things they 
could put their hands on. I must say my appetite did not 
suffer, and my spirits rose as the thermometer fell. The 
condition of my followers, however, caused me anxiety, and I 
long debated in my mind the wisdom of a backward move. 
The next day was clear, and the crisis came : the ser\'ant3 
were manifestly unequal to any exertion whatever ; they had 
had no food for three days, and looked most miserable — 
black, shrivelled-up, shivering bits of humanity. I made 
up my mind at last, and decided to send back my Indian 
servants and mules, and push forward with the coolies and 
ponies I had brought up from Kailang. I reduced my 
traps to eighteen light loads, and there were twenty-five 
coolies : the tattoos would carry the grass and fuel The 
mules, too, were in bad condition ; it was too early in the 
season to cross these passes with them, and they would 
certainly collapse farther on, in a situation perhaps beyond 
help, I therefore made up my mind to free myself from 
these encumbrances. I should certainly have a bad time 
without any ser\'ants ; but I depended upon Sanip, who said 
servants could be procured from Leh. Wlien I announced 
my intention, the countenances of the cook and syce lit up 
with joy, but the third man, Yakub, the smallest and 
weakest of the three, but a Pathdn and with the Pathan grit 
in him, objected as strongly as his weak condition would 
allow. He had suffered the worst, and was certainly tha 
least fit of the three; but he flatly refused to return. 
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" You can carry me like a bundle on a tattoo until I am 
well again, or bury me on the roadside if I die, but I won't 
go back," he said, and began to blubber. So I kept him, 
certainly to my own great relief, and afterwards, through 
the rest of my rough journey, to my great comfort. But 
the other two were thorough Hindi'iatani curs, as spiritless 
as the pie-doga of their country; they were only too eager 
for the return journey. While busily engaged in making 
these arraDgements, two Lamas came down the pass, and I 
entertained them at four-o'clock tea. They had had a very 
bad time on the other side of the pass, where they were 
obliged to curl up in a cave for three days, and they had 
not yet thawed sufficiently to be very intelligent — I could 
not get much information out of them. They belonged to 
Kodokh, and were going on a pilgrimage to Til(5kniith, below 
the junction of the Chandrabhiiga. The evening was fine 
and clear, but the icy wind from the snows blowing down 
the valley doubled one up : no amount of warm clothing 
could keep it away from the body ; shelter was the only 
remedy. 
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THE JOUESKY TO LADAKH — {continued) 

Wa force the pasn at last— Yiikiib in a liad way— Heiglit ol Til)etan passes 
— A frozeu lako — A grand snowy panorama — Water-parting of tha 
Indus aud Cliindb— NsBTnan-Nianiaii camp — Ssidii'i camp — U^t tlio 
first Tibetan traders to Patsio — Their 8hee]i— Salt trade — Kidra camp — 
Enter Kashmir territory— Siimdo camp— More sheep— Lichalaog Pass 
crossed — EQect of rarefied Sitmosphere — First game animal seen — 
PnngtA camp— Two young kiangs take sloek of ua— Pouies utray — 
Reach Bi'ipshii plains — A long march — Bokchen camp — Examine a, 
sportsman's bag — Pieked-up heads — Test of made-up trophies — Great 
cold at Rokcheli— Coolies paid up — Yaks engaged — Plateau of Biipahii 
— Meet a sporlaman from Calcatto— Leave Rokchen — Tao-kar salt-lake 
— Sheldrakes — Their nestfi — Polokuiika Pass— Tibetan cairns adomed 
mth horns— The Piiga valley — Kaldang camp— Varying temperatures — 
Reach the river Indus — Delaj in crossing — Yaha-Jaha camp — Ldmas' 
ciicampmetit— Shoot a black wolf— Description of him— First hunt after 
nyan — The valley of frozen lakes — Get on the wrong side of the pass — 
A Tibetan beggar — See some njan — Beach the Mir[B-tso— Three imprea- 
sions of Ladakh— Cross the Tltsota -la— Reach Sbiishal at last. 

On the 16tli of June at five o'clock we were at last able to 
face the pass, after lying at its foot, iu the worst possible 
weather, for nearly three days— au experience to which the 
Tibetan traveller must accustom himself. In such circum- 
stances he should follow the example of the aborigines, 
whose marvellous capacity for surviving such misfortunes 
proves them the hardiest of mountaineers. He must have 
patience and endure the monotony of inaction, remembering 
fuel, food, and warm clothing no harm can come, 
started, a man with twenty sheep came op 
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Ddrcha on his way to Eokcheu, whither he was going for 
wool. He was the first trader of the season, and would buy 
his wool on the sheep's backs and take delivery at Pataio. 
The sheep he had with him would carry his supplies. 
Yakiib had to be hoisted on to Chamiirti and held on, as 
he had not strength to keep his seat in the saddle ; be bad 
had nothing to eat, and could not possibly take food till he 
had thawed a little. Probably a human being could exist 
in this condition, like the hibernating bear, for a length of 
time, provided no bodily exertion was e."iacted. Chamurti 
kept with the two Lahouli ponies carrying the fuel, and 
became quite sociable with them ; he had sobered down 
aomewhat now ; the three days of cold had taken some of 
the friskiness out of him. 

We crossed the pass without the least difficulty, and 
reached the second frozen lake od the other side at a quarter 
past nine; the cooltes took two hours more. This was a 
very small perfoi'mance indeed compared with the passage 
of the liotang. The fact is, the first pass over the buttress 
of the Himalayas is always the most difficult and trying : 
moat of those which come afterwards, on the Ladakh side, 
are across ridges at the heads of valleys — not solid, 
upstanding ranges of mountains with bases twenty and 
thirty miles in breadth. The height of Tibetan passes 
(fifteen to nineteen thousand feet) sound very awe-inspiring, 
but, with a very few e.\ceptions, they are passes only in 
name. It ia to be remembered tiiat the average altitude of 
Tibet is not less than 14,000 feet. The ascent of the 
Baralticha is very gradual, and presented no difficulties 
except sloping patches of snow here and there. After 
going up some distance, level tracts are found where the 
snow lies thickly ; in one of these is a small frozen take, the 
road running round its margin. This portion of the road is 
considered the most dangerous on the pass, as animals are 
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liable to slip if there ia much snow, and, if laden, are 
certain to he lost. A trader lost a pony here last season, 
and it was still lying, load and all, in the lake. There was, 
however, not the slightest danger when we passed, as this 
part of the road was quite free from snow, notwithstanding 
the recent heavy falls, A little way beyond the first 
frozen lake is a ridge, looking back from the summit of 
which a grand snowy panorama lies spread before yon — ft 
Bpleudid stretch of mountains along the entire line of sight 
from right to left, a glorious tent-shaped peak of pure whita 
arresting the eye over minor elevations. The view was 
bounded on both sides by two snowy wings, the slopes of 
the narrow valley by which I had just ascended. It waa 
a study in white: neither rocks, earth, nor vegetation were 
visible anywhere, from the white carpet at my feet to the 
horizon far away in the south — an unbroken white expanse 
unequalled on any other mountains on the globe. The next 
hardly perceptible undulation I walked over was the top of 
the pass, where are two stone huts and the usual Tibetan caim 
with ragged flags stuck about it. To the right as I passed 
north, a short distance off, was the source of the Chandra ; at 
my feet rose the lihaga — a few yards only divided them. The 
Lingtl stream, down which my path dipped, begins its course 
at this point also ; so that I now stood on the water-parting 
Iretween the Indus and the Chimlb. The snow melting on 
this slight elevation feeds these three rivers here, and, after 
hundreds of miles of widely independent wandering, meet 
again in the turbid water of the " Panjnad " below Miiltan. 
What a contrast between the scenes of separation and 
reunion ! Descending the other slope, the road winds 
among overturned rocks as far as Kinlang, the asaal 
halting-place. There are two double huts in a stone 
enclosure here, and below is the bridge crossing the stream. 
The baggage animals had to go by the old road, as the bridge 
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was out of repair while I took the new road, which, still 
descending, passes along curious little patches of flat ground 
— eometimes covered with young grass and surrounded by 
disrupted rocks. 

We camped on reaching the level of the stony valley, 
through which the stream runs. The name of the place is 
Nasman-Nisnian. On the right edge of this valley are 
peculiar-looking small hills, which decrease in size as they 
descend alony the slope ; my camp was under the first and 
largest. Were these brought here by glacial action ? That 
is, are they moraines brought down and deposited at the 
bottom of the valley, afterwards cut through into hillocks 
by the action of streams, and then moulded into rounded 
and conical mounds by the action of weather? The 
disrupted rocks along the road above may have been placed 
in their present position by the same means. Marmot 
burrows were plentiful after passing the second lake, and 
several of the animals were sitting about. 

The next camp was at Saichii near the bridge, distance 
about nine miles, over a plain on wtiich marmots were 
numerous. The alluvial soil here has been cut down 
to a great depth by the action of several streams, whose 
waters all flow towards Zanskar and join that river. The 
Zanskar valley can be easily reached in two marches by 
following this stream. I met here more traders for the 
Patsio market, with their laden sheep. The latter wore 
their fleeces, and were fine large animals, very strong and 
active, in splendid condition, and noticeable for their small, 
well-shaped heads. The salt which the traders had was 
bitter (fit only for cattle), collected at the numerous salt 
lakes in Tibet. The good salt comes from Chakclmka, near 
the Thok-jaliing gold mines, far away in the Chang-thang 
— the great plain of Tibet. It is sold with profit as far 
south as Kulii. 
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Kiam, the next stage, was a very cramped place, between 
a rocky ridge and the steep bank of the river ; a regular 
sun-trap. This stage took the coolies seven hours: the old 
and the new roads were so mixed up that sometimes one 
was followed and sometimes the other — the latter was 
much the longer of the two, and seemed to be rarely used. 
Besides, the whole extent of country during the stage is 
cut up by streams ; they all flow into the Tsarap river, 
which carries them to the Zanskar. The waters have 
eaten down through the soil to a great depth, and high 
perpendicular banks had to be negotiated more than once. 
I started late, at the request of the men, as they had to 
wade through the water frequently, and it would be cold 
work early in the morning. This was all very well for 
iltevi, hut, by starting later, I sufl'erod from the sun cruelly. 
Two boundary pillars on either side of the road, shortly 
after leaving camp, mark the point where Kashmir territory 
begins. I was now in the Ladakh province of that 
kingdom. As there was no grass near Kiam, the baggage 
animals had to be sent across the Tsarap to graze, and the 
start in the morning was delayed in consequence. There 
were several disagreeable ascents during the next march; 
the first one from Kijim was the longest and most tiresome. 
In fact, the distance from Kiiim to the top of the Lachalang 
is one long ascent to that pass. 

The nest camp was Si'imdo, at the foot of the Lachalang 
crest, distance about nine miles, nearly all up-hill : the 
coolies did it in seven hours. Sumdo camp was a most 
dreary place ; the surrounding mountains arc stony and 
black, and shut in the view on all sides. There was no 
grass whatever, only a few dania plants (furze) and the 
curious knobby, smooth, and rounded moss-like lumps 
that are found at high elevations. Flocks of Ki'ipshd 
sheep passed my tent at all hours ; they travel day and 
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night across this grassless tract, taking a good rest and a 
good feed at either end. The sheep are too thin and 
tough to make mutton, and the shepherds always take 
with them a few goats for food. The sheep are merely 
beasts of burden, and as such are indispensable to the 
people, for no other animal would suit them so well. 
Death does not close their career of utility — their skins 
are made into garments, and their carcases feed the watch- 
dogs. For every two sheep shorn at I'atsio one rupee is 
given for the wool; then there is the load they carrj' — 
altogether a very profitable business, I should say. Two 
journeys are made during the open season ; but sometimes 
great loss is suffered by snowstorms in the Tsarap valley. 
It is said that on one occasion 3000 sheep were lost iu 
one storm. 

The ascent from Sumdo camp to the Lachalang crest 
did not take long. My breath came very short as I went 
up. The rarity of the atmosphere was making itself felt. 
On the Baralacha, which is 16,060 feet above sea level, 
I did not experience any inconvenience at all, though of 
course I had to halt more frequently than usual to recover 
breath. On the Lachalang, which is 16,630 feet high, or 
570 feet higher than the last pass, the feeling that I 
could not inhale sufficient air at each breath was very 
present with me. I am not subject to any of the other 
symptoms which attack people at high elevations, such as 
nausea and headache, though I have spent several days, 
at various times, at elevations of eighteen and nineteen 
thousand feet. We left Siimdo at six, and reached Pang 
camp at 3.15 p.m.; the distance could not be less than 
eighteen miles a gradual descent all the way after cross- 
ing the pass. The anow on the north side of the pass was 
much more frequent than on the Siimdo side. At one 
point in the valley, the mountain side on the left has 
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fallen bodily down into the valley, and blocked up the 
course of a stream which enters it on the left, and which for 
some distance runa under the debris, and the road zigzags 
down among these ruins in a very rough fashion. There 
were some sweet-smelling plants at this place : at a dis- 
tance the faint odour was delicious ; but when I went 
down and pluclied a few stalks, the smell was very strong 
and decidedly disagreeable— something like the strong- 
smelling sacred Hindii plant called the tulsi. Perhaps 
these strong odours, at such high elevations, have given 
rise to the native idea that the traveller becomes faint 
and ill through inhaling them when crossing passes. A 
little farther on we came to a green patch by the side 
of the stream, overhung by a conspicuous and peculiarly- 
pointed hill, called Gagnajal. The valley gradually opens 
out from this point, and is bounded by huge rounded 
mountain sides with fantastic points, towers, etc., standing 
out in true Tibetan style. But it is only after crossing 
the Lachalang that the characteristic Tibetan scenery meets 
one's eyes ; and the country on this side of the Baraldcha 
is only the prelude to the topsy-turviuess with which one 
gets familiar in the land of the Lamas. On the left ot 
the road, on a projection commanding a view np and down 
the valley, I saw a burhel ram watching us — the first 
game I had seen ; he was about six hundred yards off, and, 
though he had small horns, was a welcome sight. When 
we reached the camping-place, a short distance from the 
stream, a tearing wind was blowing, and there was no 
protection from it but rough atone fences, evidently put 
up to break the force of the wind. When the traps 
arrived, the ponies were let loose, and started off at Mice 
for the green grass fringing the stream — the first food 
they had had since their feed on the Tsarap river. Poor 
Chamiirti was much reduced by these privations, and having 
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lost his shoes, his feet had become very tender. As I was 
lyiEg on the bank, encouraging the kettle to boil, two 
kiangs (wild horses) came running down the valley — 
evidently attracted by the ponies. They trotted round in 
a circle, stood about a hundred yards off, had a good look 
at me, and then raced hack neck and neck, kicking up 
their heels, and disappeared in the distance — a very pretty 
sight. They were the size of small donkeys, and looked 
very touch like them. 

The next stage brought us to Eokchen, a long and 
wearing march. We started at 6 A.M., having been some- 
what delayed by the disappearance of Chami'irti and another 
pony, who had wandered away during the night in search 
of grass. We had to encounter at once the stiff ascent 
from Pang camp to the level above, which landed us at 
last on the Riipahii plateau. Kiangs were everywhere and 
marmots were plentiful, but both these animals are un- 
commonly wide-awake, and kept at a respectful distance, 
while they indulged their irrepressible curiosity by staring 
at us (out of rifle-range) as we passed along. The road 
is along a broad open valley, with extensive plains on 
either hand and level all the way, winding about the turns 
of the hills, first on the right and afterwards on the left 
slope. We did not get into Itokchen till 4 p.m. — a ten 
hours' journey. The distance must he twenty miles. The 
truant ponies caught us up some hours after starting. 
I They had gone up the valley some distance, and were 
I comfortably grazing about among kiangs ; the men had 
' aome difficulty in persuading them into the right path. 
! There were about thirty-five black tents, of all sizes, 
scattered about the level ground near the camp, and close 
to a small stream, which comes down from the snow-topped 
hills on the left ; the water is evidently the attraction which 
makes this valley a favourite camping-place for the people 
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of the country. The gentleman shooting about Kardok 
sent in some heads and Bkins during my etay at Rokchen ; 
there were two nyan heads (0. Hodijsoni ammon) and 
some uapii heads (0. nahoor or barbal). The fonner were 
evidently picked up or bought: one was .bleached by the 
weather, and very old ; the other seemed a skull of last 
winter; there were no nyan skins. The horns of the 
largest head measured forty-two inches, or about two inches 
above the average size. These picked-up heads are often 
passed off in the plains, by the sportsman who uses the 
silver bullet, as trophies that have been acquired by hirn 
after going through unheard-of hardships. The old hciids 
are even set up, sometimes with the skins of smaller 
animals that have really fallen to his rifle, and thus •■ 
greater air of verisimilitude is given to the story. J'he] 
cunning taxidermists of Srinagar city are unapproachable 
in this kind of foi^ery. Who has not heard the rotund 
warrior holding forth after dinner to an attentive and 
admiring group of, youngsters, filling them up with the 
wonderful incidents of that difficult stalk on the stony 1 
plain beyond Ilanlc, where he liad to crawl ventre A fertvl 
for half a mile, while a scorching sun blistered his back t .1 
Ko; the real Tibetan sportsman is tall, lean, and most J 
exasperatingly silent as to his adventures. He is met.J 
now and then in his favourite haunts, clad in an old suit \ 
of khaki, weather-worn and ragged at many points, 
battered old felt on hia head, and a pair of wom-oufc J 
ammunition boots on his feet. His face is the colour of 1 
brick dust, where it ia rot hidden by the hairy growth of .l 
many days. He has lived on chapdtis, cooked by hu.f 
faithful Gurkha orderly, and jam made by his careful wif«^ 1 
for the last three weeks ; but he is now walking away I 
with the three biggest trophies of the season — and he has \ 
doDc it all within three months' leave I This is the stylaj 
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of man who bags the largest head Id the flock of nyan, 
19,000 feet above sea level, or a Victoria Cross in storm- 
ing a stockade at the level of the seashore. Forgive me, 
General, should this rough pencil-sketch meet your eye ! 
To revert for a. moment to_ the picked-up trophies : these 
may always be known too by a sign which inevitably 
betrays them ; the tips of the horns will always be found 
to have been gnawed — either by the Tibetan wolf, who 
pulled down the original owner during some severe winter, 
or by the Tibetan shepherd's watch-dog, who has amused 
himself by chewing the points during his moments of 
leisure. 

It took me thirteen days to reach this place from 
Kailang, in ten marches. The calculation I made was 
to reach Rokchen on the 19th, but I got in on the 21st 
June ; I therefore lost two days over this portion of my 
journey. I halted here on the 22nd, The thermometer 
in the tent at night went down to 2G°. At Kokchen 
I paid off the Kailang coolies (their wages amounting to 
sixty rupees), and arianged for yaks to take me on. Yaks 
are cheap — three annas a stage for each load — not animal. 
The yakmen take along as mauy animals as they please, 
but get paid for the number of loads only. Three coolie 
loads equal one yak load. Eighteen men brought my 
things here, so that I had only six yak loads. 

A few words about Rupshu, or Kiikahu, and its people 
will not be out of place here. The altitude of the valley 
or plateau is between fourteen and fifteen thousand feet 
high, or about double that of Simla, and it is surrounded by 
mountain ranges from two to five thousand feet higher ; the 
climate is therefore rather rigorous. But the people live in 
tents all the year round, and apparently thrive under these 
conditions. Water freezes here every night of the year. 
Though the cold is so intense, the air is extremely dry, and 
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the SHOW limit is in coDsequmice 20,000 feet. The snowfall 
is said to be very small, so that below that level it always 
disappears during the summer. Vegetation is scanty : a 
little grass may be found near a spring or along the banks 
of streams. The population is nothing to speak of — about 
five hundred souls in the 4000 square miles of the tract. 
They have about a hundred tents, one for each family, 
and are divided into two camps. The people are called 
" Champas," or tent-dwellers. The tents are made of yak's 
or goat's hair, and are very roughly put together. They 
have numerous flocks; sheep aud goats in large numbers 
can be seen returning in the evening to camp from all 
points of the compass. The people I saw at Rokchen 
seemed a lively lot, though they must have a rough time of 
it in their tenta all the year round. Riipshu pays a revenue 
of 2400 rupees. The people told me it was oppressive, 
but their numerous flocks and yaks, and the trade they 
carry on so profitably, did not bear out the statement ; 
they certainly did not look badly off. They were all 
comfortably clothed, well-fed, and light-hearted. Their 
costume is a choga (long cloak), two or more according bo 
the temperature, pajaraahs, and a waist-belt. They wear 
a cap with ear-flaps made of black lambskin, the wool 
next the head- This headgear is carried with a very 
jaunty air by the young men ; the cap is placed on the 
side of the head, and one of the ear-flaps is brought over 
the forehead like a peak. With the cap at a proper angle, 
and a certain swagger, the youthful Champa looks quite 
a dandy, though a dirty one. The men are tall, well- 
made, and good-looking; the women small, ill-formed, 
and hard-worked ; they are unceasingly employed in 
collecting fuel, carrying water, and in other domestic 
duties ; some go with the flocks, and remain out all the 
day. Moat of the men seemed to spend their time 
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lounging about, but many were absent on trading business. 
I met here the gentleman who had come over the Shiogo- 
la and through part of Zaiiskar. He got some ibex and 
burhel. He said the Zanskar country be passed tlirough 
was full of ibex— he counted more than sixty on one hill- 
side. This secluded valley seems to be rarely visited by 
sportsmen. This gentleman came all the way from a 
cantonment near Calcutta only on four months' leave; he 
marched in by Kiili\ and Lahoul, intended shooting about 
Hanlu, and would return by Spiti and Simla to Calcutta — 
a good round journey. Next morning wo started together 
with our traps, but soon parted ; my friend went off to 
the right front, while I continued down to Tso-kar, or 
salt-lake, and camped at the farther end, where there was 
a little fresh water and some gi*aas. This was a very 
short march, but I was greatly exhausted, as most of the 
walking was over a dead sandy plain. The lake at this 
time was in the form of a crescent. It must have been 
enormous at some time, the shores being the edges of the 
surronnding hills, along which the water-line is visible 
in many places. It was now shrunk to the lowest level 
of the valley. Numbers of sheldrakes frequented the 
lake; these ducks spent a great deal of their time on the 
ridge overhanging the west margin of the lake. As this 
was their breeding-time, they had evidently built their 
nests high up on the hillside. I was not aware that 
this was their habit, and I have not seen it mentioned 
in any book on natural history : to veri^ my conjecture 
demanded more climbing than I was equal to; but all 
appearances were in favour of it. These birds were more 
noisy than usual. There were also a few geese on the 
lake; these must have been weak or sickly birds, which 
were unable to continue their flight to Central Asia. 
The prospect from my tent door was a blank sandy plain ; 
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fifteen kiangs were disporting themselves within my view. 
A high wind began to blow from the west, and there was 
a great rise in the temperature at once ; at 5 P.M. the 
thermometer was 08° in the tent. 

Next day I crossed the Polokonka Pass, 16,500 feet 
high ; but the ascent was so gradual, and the actual 
dividing line so invisible, that I should certainly not have 
noticed it but for the usual large mani^, or cairn, by the 
path. Many horns and skulls of nyan and napu in 
addition to the flag on this cairn, but no large horns. It 
is much more profitable to sell them to the wandering 
sportsman than offer them to the local deity. I was 
told that the Ofis ammon horns came from the Tin valley 
to the right of my route. They were all votive offerings 
by successful local shikaris — a sure sign that game was 
near. The sim was very hot during this portion of ray 
march — in fact, it was unendurable, and I had to take 
refuge under a rock, where luckily I found some water, 
and therefore stayed for breakfast. This descent from 
Polok(inka-la in the direction of Piiga is much more 
marked, and a stony pathway winds down to the plain. 
The Piiga valley is the place where sulphur is collected 
tor the Maharajah of Kashmir, The people of the adjacent 
country are impressed to do this work, and each person 
is paid one anna per day for the four months during 
which the operations last The Piiga valley is an ugly 
bit of country, shut in by high mountains. We camped 
about a mile and a half below the sulphur works, at a 
stream of sweet water. The distance from last camping- 
place was not less than eighteen miles, I should say. 
During this march I mat at three different points men 
returning from Sahibs who were out shooting in various 
directions. Sahibs were getting pretty thick as I 
approached the game ground — the usual thing. 
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At Tao-kar the theimoineter at soven o'clock in the 
evening in the tent was 46° ; at 5 A.M. it was 12° 
below freezing point, but the cold was not disagreeable. 
At this latter camp, lialdong by name, it was (SO" inside 
the tunt at S.30 r.M., and SH" when I started in the 
morning. These figures will give some idea of the climate 
in these parts at this season. 

I continued down valley along the Puga stream. At 
8 A.M. I came to a tent belonging to an RE. from 
Hoorkeo, who had arrived here two days before. He was out 
after game, but left a note " for the two gentlemen coming 
from Pi'iga," asking them to stop at his tent and have 
breakfast, or anything else. I had some tea, and stayed 
half an hour. Yilkiib, my servant, found a fellow-towns- 
man in the gentleman's body-servant, and the cook recog- 
nised me as his quondam master in the plains. The 
Sapper, in his note, mentioned that he was going to HanK' ; 
and that, as far as he knew, three men were on the road 
to Chang-ehen-mo ; this was not a promising prospect for 
me. I am sorry I missed seeing the hospitable sportsman. 
I now thank him again for his kind note and the infor- 
mation it contained. 

Went on along the stream and reached the Indus in 
an hour — old Aba-Si'n, " the father of waters," as the 
Pathdns call him. A few years before I had crossed his 
deep, sullen, and altogether too wrathful stream at Bi'inji, 
on the road to Gilgit — how different was his aspect here ! 
This is his innocent boyhood — -small, mild, and gently 
pkyful; his infancy is passed higher up, in the pure 
bosom of the Kailas. We all know his lusty manhood 
when he rolls his accumulated strength, tearing away the 
land in the season of his temporary madness, along the 
level plains of the Panjub and of Sind. The path turns up 
along the left bank of the stream, and after a short walk 
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the village of Maya, on the opposite bank, came into 
view ; that is to say, three donkeys in a patch of green 
field — I saw no houses. The ferry-boat and the yaks 
from Neuma wore to have been ready here for me, as I 
had scut ou a man from Kukcheu to arrange, and 
had sent Sarap with the messenger wliom I met returning, 
to see the matter was arranged ; but we continued our 
journey till we came to the ford opposite Neuma, and no 
yaks or men were yet in sight — in fact, not a living creature 
of any kind. We therefore pitched camp and awaited 
developments. Sanip arrived at eight o'clock with the 
animals and men, and reported that the messenger had 
never gone to Neuma, nor given the order for carriage. 
The people of Rukahii are said to be the highest dwellers 
in the world, and, in my experience, also the tallest liars, 
as witness this instance. Query — What has made these 
gentle and elevated shepherds what they are ? It cannot 
be the degenerating influences of the outer world — their 
bleak country effectually protects them from such contamina- 
tion — it must be natural. 

We crossed the stream next morning, the men taking the 
things over on their hacks through water up to their thighs ; 
on the other side we repacked the yaks and went down 
the right bank, reversing yesterday's journey, and so losing 
a day. I shot a kiang on this march : he was hit in the 
right shoulder at 225 yards, and took the shot without 
flinching, but rolled over before he had gone twenty-five 
yards. My shooting him was partly due to my wish to 
examine one of these animals at close quarters, and partly 
to try the range of the rifle — a double Express — which I 
bought in a hurry just before starting. It is a pity to 
shoot them, and no sportsman should bag more than a 
single specimen. 1 never fired at them again, though the 
aggravating creatures spoiled many a stalk after nyan. 
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YAHA-JAHA CAMP 1C9 

The kiang I shot waa an enormous brute, a very ol3 
stallion, sturdy in limb and build, with hoofs as laige aa 
those o{ a horse, beautifully shaped, and as burd aa iron. 
The rest of tlie herd stood about two hundred yards away, 
looking on, and Yiikdb was tempted to have a shot with 
the smooth bore : the bullet fell at least a hundred yarda 
too short, much to hia astonishment and disgust. Dis- 
tances, of course, are very deceptive in this clear atmo- 
sphere. Yi'ikiib had a glorious spill off the small (very 
amall) Tibetan tattoo he was. riding; after having his 
shot, he mounted and galloped off to the dead kiang to 
get the skin. The carcase waa lying in a hollow, and 
the little pony did not see it till he nearly ran over 
it ; the consequence was a tremendous 'shy, and when I 
came np I found a struggling maas of man, tattoo, dead 
kiang, and my precious gun. It took some time to separate 
the component parts, and I was anxious about the gun, 
but no damage was done, luckily. I used only the first sight 
on the rifle for the long shot I had made. The conclusion 
I came to was that the range- is just doubled at these high 
elevations ; the 100 yards sight will do for 200 yards. 

We left the Indus near the village of Maya, and turned 
np to the right, commencing at once a dreadfully stiff 
ascent. I found the heat of the aun intolerable, though I 
was riding. We made camp at half-past three in a 
singular- looking valley named Yaha-jaha ; it is circular 
in shape, and has only one narrow entrance, by which a 
small stream flows to a lake at the farther end of the 
valley; there is no outlet; bare and steep rocky hills 
are all round, and the level of the valley is turfy and 
boggy where not covered hy water. The wind during the 
night was most boisterous, and kept me much awake, in 
dread of the tent coming down. We started early next 
morning in a very cold and moat disagreeable wind. The 
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valley along which our path lay was at first very i 
but soon opened out into a wide plain, with lai^e snow- 
beds in many places. Farther on we came to three tents, 
suiTounded by stone enclosures, closely jacked with sheep 
and cattle. There were several Liiuiaa here. All this 
country belongs to the village of Chumathang, which 
belongs to the Lamaa of the Hemis monastery ; that is to 
say, they receive the revenues, and these flocks and herds 
belonged to them. Liimas manage all the business. We 
camfied a mile farther up the stream, which, next morning, 
I found completely frozen. The thermometer, in the warm 
tent, was 32°, but the sun was not out an hour liefore all 
signs of ice had disappeared, and at ten o'clock the heat 
was unbearable ! 

I tried the hill-range on my right for nyan next day, but 
saw only napi'i (the Tibetan name for barhal), and returned 
to the valley to move camp a few miles higher up. I 
shot a wolf on the way. I was lying down near the 
stream late in the evening, resting, when a marmot spied 
me and began piping, I was watching his jerky move- 
ments through the glasses, when, presently, a dirty-looking 
animal came trotting along the edge of the valley towards 
the marmot, who disappeared. When the wolf got between 
me and the marmot, I called, and he stood to look. I hit 
him in the head with the "500 Express, and he fell dead. 
To me the dead beast looked more like a hyii'ua than a 
wolf. He waa very old ; the teeth were ground down to 
the gums, and were hardly distinguishable. The pel^e on 
the back and sides was blackish on top, bluish belov^r nest 
the skin, and whitish under the belly. The hair behind 
was three inches long, under belly four and a half inches, 
I on the neck four inches, and under the neck five inches. 
I The tail was bushy, and seventeen inches long. The bullet 
teetered the right eye, and so smashed his head that I could . 
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not preserve the skull ; but I kept the skin, and sent it 
afterwards to Mr. Sclater of the Calcutta Museum, who in- 
formed me that the animal was the black wolf of Tibet 
(Cants nv/er). This valley is calltd I'hia-luug (marmot 
valley). 

On the lat of July I started for my first regular hunt 
after nyan, leaving most of my traps in the main valley. 
I spent five days to the west of the Phia-liing across the 
dividing ridge, but had no success whatever, There are a 
number of frozen lakes iu the vulley I visited, joined by tiny 
streamlets. The lakes, from all a])pearaiices, seemed to he 
constantly frozen. A few feet of ice along the margin thaws 
for a few hours during the day, but hardens again towards 
evening : I could not sec any outlet to the waters. These 
curious mountain tarus arc frequently found among these 
ranges. Are they the remains of glaciers ? I examined 
the grassy plains about these pieces of water and the sur- 
rounding hillsides with the glasses for an hour ; they were 
the most likely places for game, but I could discover only 
two kiangs. The guide with me made an awkward discovery 
here; after topping a ridge, he looked about, and then 
announced the fact that we were ou the wrong side, that 
is to say, on the Shilshal side of the pass — we had crossed 
the dividing range when going down to the frozen lakes. 
My heart misgave me when I saw the stream running 
north, and could view the country right down to Shilshal, 
not more than fifteen miles off. I sent the coolie oH' at 
once to bring the little tent, luid went down to the foot 
of the pass to await its arrival. This saved us a long 
and useless trudge lo the shooting in front of us. On 
the level plain, near the foot of the pass, we found a 
Tibetan tent and a few goata. The wandering shepherd 
was very kind, and we soon had a roaring fire of yak's 
dung and turf. Tliis lonely shepherd had a deaf wife 
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and thirty shawl goats. lie was by profession a beggar, 
and belonged to the province ot Kham in Tibet. He ran 
away from liome when he was quite a yonng man — pro- 
bably with the woman who was now with him. He was 
a strong, good-looking fellow, who had a very lively way of 
talking. Nothing betrayed his profession, except his pro- 
fuse thanks and salutes with both hands to his forehead. 
The tent arrived at nine o'clock, and soon we were all 
snug. During the whole day I must have been wandering 
at a very liigh level, as I found breathing very laboured 
and difficult. Next morning, as I was having tea, Sarap 
announced a flock of nyan behind the tent ! I rushed out 
and counted six ewes and one small ram ; they were not 
worth following, and 1 watched them till they disappeared 
over the ridge at their leisure, grazing as they went, not 
more than six hundred yards from the tent. The weather 
was abominable, and prevented us from making a start till 
eleven ; wo then resumed our hunt, or rather search, but 
snow came down again soon after we started, and the wind 
was terrific ; we saw nothing all day, and made camp 
lower down in the same valley. Next day we ascended 
the range on the right of the valley, by a well-worn 
kiang path, and on the way I discovered in the centre 
ot the path a neatly-made stone-pit for trapping animals 
in the winter, when they come down to drink at the main 
stream. We went down the other slope of the range 
facing the lake on the regular road, by the Thaota-la pass 
to Shiiahal ; and having seen nothing, camped in a naU 
leading down to the lake — the Mirpa-tso. We had 
great difficulty about water — a load of snow had to be 
brought down as a substitute. The surrounding hills are 
black-looking, barren, and most forbidding, and the dead 
lake, whose water is saline and smells abominably, lies in 
the midst; there is a total absence of animal life of any 
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kind. Thus a hunt of five days was an utter failure : not 
a ram good enough to follow had been seen, nor n shot 
fired. For the benefit of those who may follow me, I 
here put on record cbut in Ladakh (1) the wind is lord 
paramount; (2) that the only beautiful thing in the 
country is the sky ; and (3) that everything looks near, 
but is very distant. This was the outcome of my experi- 
ences, and it relieves my mind to say so. 

The things left behind in the Phia-liing having arrived, 
we made a start next morning, and, skirting the lake shore, 
proceeded to the Thaota-Ia (17,000 feet). Sarap had 
dismal stories about the bvti (plant) on this pass, the smell 
of which takes away the traveller's breath. I asked bim 
to procure me a specimen of it, but he could find none; 
neither did anyone suffer from the rarefaction of the air. 
Sardp had come out in his true colours within the last few 
days; he was a cunning malingerer, a first-class bully, and 
a monumental liar. The ascent of this pass is nothing to 
speak of from the lake side, but the descent of the other 
(Shiishal) side is considerable. In the route map of the 
Himalayas, published by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, 
the pass is shown on the south-west of the Mirpa-tso; 
its real position is just in the opposite direction, that is, 
to the Twrth of the lake. As we went down to the plain 
below, I met a gentleman coming up in my direction ; he 
! going up the nalii leading to the Dccc-la (pass), the 
very ground over which I had just liunted. He had come 
from Simla via Kashmir and Leh, had been to the Chang- 
chen-mo valley, and was now on his way back. He bad 
passed through the Fhia-lung in May, and had bagged five 
Ovis ammon in the valleys I had found so empty ! Three 
of the heads were thirty-eight, forty, and forty- two inches. 
He had left eight rams behind, and was now going to look 
them up. When I told him my experience, he seemed 
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r%lh«r disappointed, but said he would still make the 
ntlumpt — at anyrate, this was his way back. He Imd uot 
had much luck in Chang-chen-mo, having bagged only ten 
Tibetan autelope ; there were four sportsmen still there. 
Tht' information he gave me proved again what thorongh- 
)^iin^ liars these Tibetans are. I made every inquiiy in 
tho Phia-hing regarding game, and whether the country 
had been shot over lately, and had been met by denials on 
every side : there was no game, no Sahib had been here, 
110 uyan had been shot at, etc. It seems a rooted conviction 
iu the minds of these people that a consistent course of 
denials, when questioned on any subject, is the easiest way 
out of all difficulties. The traveller or sportsman must 
bear this constantly in mind. Had 1 known that this bit 
of country had been shot over, of course I should not have 
wasted a week knocking about those desolate aud frozen 
valleys. 
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i« rillft;^c uf Shiiahsl— l(a mud linngia^ Anange for the aliootiiig— OIJ 
Tuahi — Treatment ot native sliikariH—Uuinliitvsa of Tibetau ponies — 
Start fotBliootinggronnd — 8Bri|) agnin— No ]io»t — Onaof tholiMiUliipB 
uf TibeUn trarelling — Sanlp depuscd^My bo)' hrad Hhikiri^The 
regular Kaahmir shikir esUliUahinent — First Bight of Djan— My fimt 
stalk — M; boy shikilri doea splendidly — Bag my tirtC Out) amnion — 
tinip oul— The Pingiir-tso — On the border— Some more nyan— The 
old rBDi'acaiitioiu geDeralsliip— A Buucesaful Btslk—Habiti of the nyan — 
The valleys near the Pangi'ir-lso — Clondy weather — Another njan hunt 
— Hix honra in a ahallovr trench — A trying ordeal— The nyan score this 
time— A desjietat* niah— Sight the nyan again— A long ahot — Hag one 
— Retnru to camp— After nyan again— Monplusaed by idiotic kiangs- 
The hmiting ground— An excursion snggested- Big heads are getling 
scarce — Canaes of their disiip|iearanc« — Old rams arc adepts at conceal- 
ment— Bctnm U) Shiialia], 



The habitation in Shiishal, dignified by the name hanijla, 
was certainly a roomy place, but built in the most primi- 
tive style, with mud walls, mud roof, and mud Boor. The 
dust resultant from these materials was pre-eminently 
obtrusive, owing to the genial blasts of Tibetan wind that 
could not be denied entrance. The doors, windows, and 
chinks were not on the dust-proof principle like my watch, 
and when the rain came down (which it did frequently), 
copious douches of liquid mud bespattered myself and my 
belongings. The village of Shiishal is a collection ot 
miserable mud huts stra^ling over the green fields, round 
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a hill which, of couree, is crowned by the inevitable goupa, 
or moDastery. An opeo valley comes ic from the west, 
another from the south, — the road by which I came, — 
anodier on the east. All these open flat valleys eombiae 
to form SQ extensive plain, with the gonpa on the hill in 
the centre. Sprinkled over the plain were sheep, goata, 
and ponies, with darkly-clad figures moving among them. 
Nearer, in the fields, women were working; and lounging 
about the houses were dirty mangy dogs mixed up with 
children in the same condition. The incomparable Tibetan 
sky above, and Tibetan winds, also incomparable, tore over 
the plain. The prospect had charms of its own for a 
weary traveller just arrived from the dreary mountains in 
the south — principally because it offers the opportunity of 
a good rest. Supplies also were procurable, and it was 
the nearest point to my first shooting ground. I halted 
here for two days, and arranged for a trip eastwards up 
the Tsaka valley tor Ovis ammon. I discovered in the 
village a very old man, who had been a good shikdri in his 
time, and who knew all the haunts of game in these parts; 
he was too old for active work now, but I took him with me 
on a pony, and got a deal of information from him while 
he sat in camp drinking my tea. Some men have a repre- 
hensible habit of ill-treating those who go out with them 
to show game, when, as frequently happens, no animals are 
found at the spot or at the time when or where game was 
promised. The sportsman who follows this short-tempered 
gentleman is the real sufferer. The man who has been 
roughly handled goes into hiding when he hears of the 
advent of the next Sahib, feigns illness, or swears roundly 
that no game has existed in his neighbourhood for years, 
and thus the unoffending new-comer loses the help of, 
perhaps, the only man who can show game. Old Tashi, I 
am sure, had had some experience of this kind ; it was 
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with difficulty that I could get hold of him. And when 
he did put in an appearance, he was most reluctant to have 
anything to do with me. I left most of my things at 
Shiishal, taking only a light camp for the shooting. 
Chamiirti, too, was left behind for a rest, to get his feet in 
order. The grass of these highlands has undoubtedly most 
nourishing qualities. This hardy little beast went oS* and 
on several times during this expedition, but never knocked 
up. The important point is to know when to give them 
rest. Their starvation experiences during the long winters 
of their native land must be a good training. I hired for 
riding a little Tibetan pony, which proved the most difficult 
animal to ride that I ever crossed— there was so little of 
him! But ho carried my twelve stone bravely, when a 
steep climb had to be negotiated, or a long plain crossed 
under the burning sun. My hunting ground lay on the 
road from Shiisiial to Hanli!!, and the road passes up a 
broad and level valley, inclined to be swampy in its lower 
parts. Droves of kiangs were numerous to the left of the 
Toad, on the grassy flats, seeming quite at home, though only 
a short distance from ShiishaL I saw quite two hundred 
of them during the first march. 

When nearing Thinnc^-gongma (that is, Lower ThinnO), I 
made out three Ovis avimon at the mouth of a goi^e on 
my right. They were grazing on the slope of the hill just 
over the edge of the plain, so I took Sanip with me for 
the stalk. He made a mess of it. He had bad eyesight, 
and was a bad climber as well as a cunning malingerer. 
The game soon spied us, and were off at once. We were in 
full view on the plain, and could not get cover enough all 
the way, so the result could have been hardly otherwise. 
At Thinnu'-gongma we found a spring of good water, and 
pitched tent close to it. 1 felt rather out of temper this 
evening: the principal cause was the non-arrival of my 
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post At Eokchen I had paid three rupees to a man, and 
started him off (as I thought) to Leh for my letters; he 
solemnly promised to meet me at Shdshal, but he never 
came, and I had to send another man from the latter place. 
I found out afterwards that the Rokchen man pocketed 
my money and remained at home. To be deprived of 
one's letters and papers for weeks at a time is another of 
the disagreeables of travel in these wild parts. This ia a 
hardship which the over-civilised Englishman feels acutely. 
There was only one post office in the whole of Ladakh (at 
Leh), so far as I was aware, but with the improved means 
of carriage as Ear as Srinagar a letter from any part of 
India should reach Leh in ten days, and in another ten 
days find the sportsman in the most distant shooting 
grounds. But I was again the victim of the unsophisti- 
cated nomad : that he should never be trusted under any 
circumstances was my conclusion. 

Continuing my journey up the Tsaka valley, I saw some 
animals on the hillside, which Sanlp insisted were nyan, 
but after close inspection they were found to be barhal. 
This man was not worth a coolie's wages, so I deposed him. 
I had a Sh\ishal boy with me to carry tiflin, etc, and he 
was much more useful than Sarap. As he was unusually 
intelligent, I kept him with me as head shikari. Com- 
munication between us was somewhat limited, but he was 
leas aggravating than the fraud I had brought from Lahoul ; 
keen as mustard, and a capital worker; also he knew the 
country well. His eyesight, of course, was equal to a pair 
of good binoculars. He was a short, stumpy little fellow, 
hardly fourteen years of age. This was a smaller estab- 
lishment than the usual Kashmir shikar outfit: head 
shikari at thirty rupees a month, tea and all the luxuries 
thrown in ; second shikari at fifteen rupees a month ; tiffin 
coolie at ten rupees a month, etc. etc. How the inexperi- 
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enced Englishman sheds his rupees while he is gaining 
experience ! The premier scoundrel ifl always the English- 
speaking servant he brings up with him from the plains ; 
his able assistant is the " head shikari," than whom no more 
scientihc swindler exists on the earth. When they two 
fall out, their "master" comes by his own. These experi- 
enced geutlemen, however, are too wise to cut their throats 
in that fashion. They scrupulously observe the secret pact 
between themselves, and loot the common enemy. 

We crossed the Tsnka-la (15,500 feet), and camped 
at Dong - liing or De-chang, as marked on the route 
map. The traveller should note another mistake here in 
this useful map. The Tsaka-la is not, as marked, on the 
Indus side of this camping-place, Doug-lung ; it is on the 
Shiishal side. The distance between these two places is 
about twenty-two miles. The Dong-liing camp is about 
14,500 feet above sea level, so that in reality the height 
of the Tsaka-Ia is only about 1000 feet above the level 
of the valley — a slight rise only, very typical of Tibetan 
passes with five figures attached to them on the maps. 
Nevertheless, the sun was all there, especially in the close 
places where the winds could not find free play. Just 
after topping the pass we disturbed a flock of seven nyan. 
They ran down, in the direction of camp, along the hill- 
side, and stopped behind another hill ; I tried for them in 
the evening, but they had moved. I saw on the hillside 
numerous tracks, certainly not a day old, of lai^ rams. 
I had viewed my game at last, and felt that I was really 
among them. Old Tashi had kept his word. 

I began my regular Ovh ammon hunt on the 9th July. 
Myself and the boy, with another man to carry lunch, 
started at 5 a.m., went back to the foot of the pass, and 
turned up to the ridge where we had seen the nyan. We 
found them on the plain on the other side of the range. 
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Kftor i\ long hunt There was no cover, and we could not 
munit^' to get down even to the plain ; the mountain 
alojw!) were portectly smooth, without a single friendly 
UDdulalion, and the plain below was like the palm of one's 
hiuid. The game became suspicious — probably they saw 
xa on the eky-lino — at anyrato, they crossed the valley 
to tha opposite hills, without the least hurry. This seems 
K obftTftOteriatie of all wild sheep : unless very hard pressed, 
thoy an dignified and slow. As regards nyan, they always 
b>v« auoh an extensive view over the country they frequent, 
that they have ample time to get out of the way, without 
ovt>r-pxorting themselves. Even after they have been fired 
tt, though they will go off at a hard gallop they soon alow 
I down ; and, ns long aa they have the danger in view, will 
' not uiond their pace, though they may go long distances 
beforvi lying "P again. The seven I was after having 
cnwawl the crest of the opposite range, we descended into 
the plain and followed their tracks. They were not visible 
whtui we reached the sky-line, but their tracks showed that 
thoy had gone towards the left, across a low spur, into a 
dip where they had eridently come to a stand. A troop 
of kiaiigs was just below ns ; we waited some time for them 
to gnt out of the way, but they showed no intention of 
doing so, and, as I was not inclined to lose much time on 
Uuur acconnt, wa attempted to pass them. The moment 
we came within their view there was a great commotion ; 
they threw ap their hettds, cocked their ears, and trotted 
round as in true asinine fashion, most irritating to behold, 
and then they went straight np along the track of the wild 
sheep. The inevitable happened. When we reached the 
crest ot the spur, the nyan were on the next sky-tin^ 
right ab«ad of os, and the rascally kiai^ were gallop- 
ing down to onr left, ""H"g tor the lai^ge plain we 
khad crosaed a while aga This was my first intndoe- ^^m 
>^ M 
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tion to kiangs and nyans at close quarters. The boy with 
me, however, was not beaten. I understood him to mean 
that the game had crossed over to a valley, aud he proposed 
to follow them ; so we bent our backs for the sky-line 
again, the noonday sun punishing me moat unmercifully. 
We saw the nyan again, far down below us, going in as 
leisurely a fashion as usual, four a good distance ahead, 
and the" other three lagging behind. The flock had 
evidently separated: the first four were making for 
some distant place of safety, while the three laggards 
showed signs of soon lying up. So I had something 
to eat, and resumed the hunt. The three were now 
out of sight, having entered one of the numerous side 
n^as on the left of the main valley ; the other four, still 
travelling easily, were now about two miles off. Getting 
off the hillside into the bed of the dry watercourse at the 
bottom, we proceeded downwards very slowly and with 
great caution. We passed many side valleys on the left — 
regular pockets — opening into the main line of drainage, 
and were always disappointed when we peeped cautiously 
in and found each one empty. This sustained suspense, 
with the sun pouring into the close valley, was beginning 
to tell on me, when the boy, who was picking out the way, 
two paces in front, dropped as if he bad been shot. He 
was a bom stalker ; he had got a glimpse of one nyan in 
one of the small valleys on the hillsida He dropped so 
quickly that the animal did not see him, though he was on 
the hill above us. We drew back, went up the back of 
the hill, and within ten minutes of sighting him 1 was in 
position. 

When I looked over, only one sheep was to be seen. 
The distance was certainly over 160 yards when I fired 
at the sitting nyan, but the bullet struck over him, though 
the hundred yards sight was used. The sheep bolted away 
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without waiting to find out what had happened ; but the 
other two, who had been lying upon the elope of the hill 
on viy side, rushed out from below, and came to a stand 
on the hill facing me, about 200 yards off — not looking, 
but intently listening; they had evidently been sound 
asleep when the crack of the riBe roused them. The 
bullet from the second barrel went true this time, and the 
largest ram of the two came rolling down the hill with a 
broken back. 1 used the standard sight again for the 
second shot — another instance of the difference in sighting 
in these elevated regions. When we got up to the dead 
animal, both the boy and myself were on the best of terms 
with ourselves. It was nay first Ovis ammon, and his too, 
probably. The boy's excitement knew no bounds ; he was 
quite " above himself." But when I patted him on the 
back and put a rupee into his hand, he was calm in an 
instant; this meant business. It was now 3 p.m., and I 
felt that I had done enough for one and the first day : 
I had been tramping since five o'clock, and for a great 
portion of the time had been under intense excitement — 
kept up pretty well at boiling point by the too vigorous 
8un ; so I rested until the things came up. When I 
made up my mind to follow the game down this valley 
I knew that I could not return to Dong-hing by evening, 
and therefore sent the extra man who accompanied us back 
for the small tent, bedding, and food, intending to sleep 
that night as near the game as possible. This precaution 
saved me the awful trudge back to camp, which tells so 
fearfully on the returning sportsman spent with the exer- 
tions of the day. Wlien the things arrived, I went down 
the valley and camped by a trickle of water : I'angiir-tso 
was within sight, about two miles lower down. Camp wag 
a shorter distance beyond the border; the men with me 
were in consequence uneasy, fearing discovery by the trans- 
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frontier Tibetans of the villi^s a few miles to the right 
of the lake. For some reason or another, Ladokhis are 
always nervous about going any distance beyond this 
imaginary line, though the people on the other side are 
closely related to them,aad are the same in manners, custonis, 
and language. In this ugly stony valley, where the steep 
hillsides were not more than a couple of hundred yards 
from each other, there was no sign of the presence of 
human beings, and I was sure it was rarely visited except 
by nyans, who seemed to make it a place of refuge when 
hunted away from better grazing grounds. After making 
camp, a yak was taken back, and the ovis brought down. 
The horns measured thirty-two inches, and were massive 
at the base. They were below the average, but when I 
first beheld the animal I imagined him to be of enormous 
size. The two yakmen and my sporting boy had some 
difEculty in breaking him up, but they rewarded them- 
selves afterwards by fids of meat warmed at the fire, and 
eaten with every sign of satisfaction. In the evening eight 
nyan were discovered grazing on the slopes above the 
camp on tlio right, less than half a mile away, but I left 
them undisturbed for next morning. 

I was up at five, and ascended the slope with the boy 
only, on the tracks of the four rams we had hunted the 
previous day. We reached the crest of the range without 
seeing anything. Itnt after a long search the hoy descried 
the flock of last evening, feeding in the bottom of the 
main valley, between the tent and the lake. We had to 
wait their further movements, as in our respective positions 
it was not possible to get within a mile of them without 
being detected ; but as the sun grew warmer, they moved 
up the slope on our side — a piece of Inck for which I was 
thankful. We lay and watched them quietly; tbey came 
along very slowly, snatching a mouthful of grass at each step. 
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till they reached the entrance of a side vallej just below 
ua, about eight hundred yards away. We could plainly 
see their every movement : there were seven — two fine 
liu^ rams, the rest of no account. They kept steadily to 
llio bottom of the nala, along the dry bed of the water- 
course, seeming inclined to spare themselves as much 
climbing as possible. After getting well up into the side 
viilley, they turned up a short ravine, evidently for their 
mid-day sleep. They gave themselves away by making this 
selection, and were completely in my power. It was most 
amusing to watch the generalship of the leader, the oldest 
mm, as he led his comrades into this trap; he was most 
cautious and deliberate in his movements, using both eyes 
and nose while he picked his way slowly along — wholly 
unconscious, poor beast, of the two pairs of eager eyes that 
wore watching him from above. It was raid-day now, and 
the sun had thoroughly warmed this open-air sleeping 
chamber. As soon as the ovis reached it, each selected 
his bed, smelt it, and lay down, stretching out his limbs, 
and laying his head on the slope of the hill with everj- 
iiliIHjarnnce of settling down to a comfortable sleep. The 
old ram was the last to make himself comfortable ; he 
lividently felt the responsibility of his position, and the 
ubntulo-ii of his companions showed clearly their confidence 
in him. I admired this picture through my glasses for 
some time : the peacefulness of the scene would have 
disarmed anyone but the bloodthirsty hunter. 

When my sense of admiration had been appeased, I 
made my dispositions, laying out in my miud all the points 
1 was to make, the exact place from which I was to fire, 
the position of the old ram, and the distance from my 
firing point. We then began our atalk, going straight 
down the slope, and getting into the dry watercourse in 
ten minutes. We followed up the tracks till they turned 
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to the right, when we ascended the slope, and reached the 
firing point without a hitcli. I used the "450 Winchester 
Express for the first shot, distance about one hundred yards. 
and broke tlie neck of the old ram aa he lay in the warm 
sun, in a most comfortable sleep. Poor beast, be passed 
from ovine dreams to the sheep's paradise (wherever it 
may be) without knowing it. These cold-blooded proceed- 
ings cause a certain amount of revnlsion, bub such are 
the fortunes of sport ; and when one marches for a month 
over the roughest country in the world, it is lawful to take 
advantage of all the luck that falls in one's way. when 
bunting a wild animal credited by all authorities with the 
wiliness of the prince of darkness. After the shot he just 
stretched himself out a little more and lay still, but the 
others were over the crest of the slope in a second, and in a 
short time they were on the higher range in front of me, 
going slowly as usual, and making frequent halts to watch 
us : our positions were reversed. The horns of this ram 
were a handsome pair, measuring thirty-eight inches. 

It seems to be the habit of nyan, in these mountains 
at anyratc, to sleep high up on the open hillside in the 
night ; in the morning to graze down to the level of the 
valley, and remain about there till noon ; then slowly graze 
up a side valley ; select a warm, secluded ravine, concealed 
on all aides, and lie up (or a couple of hours enjoying the 
aun ; then to graze np again by evening to their night 
quarters on the steep and open hillside, where they are 
most secure from prowling animals. The proper lime to 
catch them is when they are napping at noon— the hottest 
time of the day. The approach must always bo made 
&oin above; if the sun is bright and hot, the vind b sure 
to be blowing from below. This is my experience. 

Next morning wc struck camp and crossed the range on 
the right into the ne-\t valley. A small ibiu stream runs 
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down the bottom from a patch of snow above, and we 

camped here, only on account of the convenience of this 
water, but at noon it suddenly dried up as some dark and 
heavy clouds shut off the sun from the anow-field ! This 
was rather a sell, and I thought our water supply was cut 
off, till to-morrow'a sun warmed up the snow again. There 
were small patches of coarse grass visible, but not a living 
thing, though we came across some fresh nyan tracks after 
passing over the crest ; probably those of the animals that 
had been disturbed by my sliooting on the other side. 

Heavy clouds were hanging about, but there was not 
much wind. They must have brought their moisture from 
the Indian Ocean and have come a long way. How did 
they escape the great barrier of the Himalayas ? The 
accepted notion is that the clouds which pass over the 
plains of Hindustan impinge on the sides of this 
huge range, and are precipitated in rain, the waters of 
which flow back through the plains to the sea. I watched 
these clouds for some days ; they all seemed to come from 
the south-west ; great masses of them were constantly 
passing over and going farther north : probably they are 
filially used up in the " Chang-thang," or great plain, which 
forms such a large portion of Tibet. This was the warm- 
est camp I had been in since I have been travelling in 
Ladakh ; it was quite hot during the day in the tent, and 
at night very pleasant. We went out in the evening and 
found the tracks of two nyan, evidently the companions of 
the one I bagged ; they appeared to have crossed this 
valley and made an attempt to get into the next, but the 
black, rocky mountain sides in every direction discouraged 
them, and, their fears having subsided, they apparently 
went back to their favourite grazing ground, whence they 
had been ejected by the kiangs. 

The little stream began to flow again at about four o'clock 
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when the suu reappeared, and kept running all night 
Again we struck camp, which the yaks brought after me. 
They could follow us easily by our tracks, and when they 
failed, a yakman had no difficulty in finding us in any 
direction, as all he had to do was to climb a convenient hill. 
After looking about the neighbourhood for some hours, 
and finding no encouraging signs, my boy shikilri said it 
would be best to turn back into the valley where we had 
first met the ovis on the morning when we started from the 
permanent camp. He called it " Nyan-Iiing," or the nyan 
valley. He said it was a certain find for them at this 
season, and no doubt it was a favourite grazing ground ; 
so we turned and crossed the range, again coming 
across the tracks of the nyan, and after a time passed the 
sleeping -places of five, who had spent the night here not 
long ago. After an hour's tracking, the boy spied four 
dark spots and a white one on the o])po3ite range, beyond 
the Nyan-lung, which divides it from the Dong-lung, where 
the main camp was. We left the tracks and crept pain- 
fully along the plain, in full view, as far as we dared, and 
then lay down in a shallow nala, where we remained 
for six mortal hours, from nine o'clock till three. We 
could not move a step, as we were in full view of the game, 
which was nearly at the top of the range, and kept there, 
grazing about and lying down. A regular gale began 
to blow shortly after, and heavy clouds came up ; but the 
wind was steady from the east, and in my favour. Presently 
drizzling rain came on, beating straight in our faces. Onr 
situation was not a comfortable one, but I waited patiently, 
aa every look through the glass lold me that the nyan 
with the light-coloured coat was a beauty, and would repay 
even six hours' exposure. There was another darker 
ram, larger in the body, but I came to the conclusion, 
after careful comparison, that the first had the better 
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horns. The sterns of these animals were white, and when 
they turned from U8 they became almost invisible against 
the light-coloured hillside. The two big nyan remained 
feeding about on one spot, occasionally lying down, the 
younger and smaller ones ranging farther and lower. By 
three o'clock my patience was exhausted, for evening was 
coming on, and the game showed no signs of coming to 
graze on the plain. A move had to be made, and, thinking 
I saw a chance, I made a rush, and got four of the beasts 
under the crest of a lower range just in front, which 
concealed us from their view ; it was lung-splitting work, 
and pumped me completely. I heard the boy behind 
blowing like a grampus and murmuring " Ami-na, Ami-na" 
under his breath — that is, invoking his mother. The largest 
cyan, the dark -coloured one, was highest on the hill, and 
the only animal left uncovered ; he no doubt was the 
senior, and kept careful watch over his younger friends 
below him — a habit just the reverse of that I noticed in 
the ibex. One rush more would have brought him too 
under the crest of the closer range, but as we made it he 
detected us, and when I looked up again he was standing 
like a statue with head erect, in full gaze — a splendid 
picture. We dropped as if shot, but the old ram was not 
to be deceived. Our movements caught his eye for perhaps 
a second ; be knew it meant danger ; and after a steady 
look of a couple of minutes, during which ho could not 
have discovered anything, he ran down to his companions 
— and it was all over, as far as that stalk was concerned. 

We went slowly up the hillside, and, reaching the creat, 
discovered the raniK in full but slow retreat. They crossed 
over to the Dong-lung side, and we followed them as soon 
as they were out of sight, the boy taking up the tracks, 
which could be plainly recognised fifty yards ahead, on the 
crumbling slope. We went a, long distance, crossing the 
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crest of the range and ascencting the other side tLmong the 
spurs leading down to the Dong-h'ing, where the tracks of 
the sheep were lost in a rocky, steep side valley, covered 
in places with clumps of the dama plant. 

The contrariness of sporting luck was now fully 
illustrated. All day the wind had heen blowing a gale 
from the east, entirely in my favour, and now, ns soon as 
1 was within striking distance of the game, it veered quite 
round, and went down the valley directly from us to the 
nyan ! We were too close to retreat, and before we had 
gone a hundred yards the boy sighted the rams : they 
were huddled t(^ether in the bottom of one of the small 
side ravines, apparently concealing themselves among some 
dama bushes. It was impossible to say whether they 
were seeking protection from the weather, or trying to 
keep out of our sight. At anyrate, they were fully aware 
of our proximity, and were looking in our direction, for a 
regular Tibetan gale was blowing towards them from us. 
We crossed over to the next ravine on our left and rushed 
along its bottom to get within range, but the rams guessed 
our tactics, and when we topped the ridge they were 
retreating down the main channel. Instead of following 
the windings of the nala, where they would have heen out 
of sight and perfectly safe, they went down it a short 
distance, and turning up the opposite side, huddled together 
on a knoll watching us, about 300 yards distant from 
our position on another hillock. It was my only chance, 
I thought, and I took the shot at the dark-coloured beast 
that had been the sentinel. Putting up the second sight 
of the Winchester Express, I caught him just behind the 
left shoulder, and he rolled down, while the others 
disappeared. As I fired, the thunder rolled, and there 
were several successive claps, quite close above us, which 
came in very dramatically at the right moment, but were 
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nevertheless very alarming. A brisk shower followed, 
and I was quite drenched, even through my greatcoat, 
before I could reach the dead ram. The stalk thus ended 
in very grand style indeed, and amid characteristic Tibetan 
surroundings : wild ravines on all sides, the heavens dark 
with thunder-clouds. The ram was a splendid fellow, with 
boms of thirty-nine inches. My gratification was complete 
when the boy informed me that the big camp in the 
Dong-lung was not far off ! It was, in fact, hardly a mile 
away, and we reached it within half an hour of firing the 
only shot of the day. I tipped that boy every time we 
stood together over a slain ram, and he was now the proud 
possessor of three rupees — more money than had ever 
rested on his palm before. His enthusiasm was boundless, 
and he seemed ready to lead me after nyan to the farther- 
most hmits of Tibet. Everyone in camp that evening was 
happy. The postman had arrived a short time before me, 
and nyan-mutton was boiling in the brass pots of the yak- 
men before the sun had set, so we were all suited according 
to our several tastes. It was a brilliant evening : the 
clouds had cleared away, only a gentle breeze was blowing, 
and the air was just cold enough to be bracing. 

I remained in these shooting grounds for one week, and 
during that time had very bad luck indeed. On three 
occasions, after long and painful stalks, my labour was 
lost, owing to the utter perversity of kianga, who were 
fifty times more numerous than the Ovk am7Hon, and 
were always turning up at the critical moment. Once I 
was just getting within range of two fine rams, when a 
solitary kiang lunatic turned up on my right front, got 
well above me. and began to snort and trot to and fro, 
with his ears cocked and his tail in the air, cutting a most 
ludicrous figure. We had to lie flat for an hour while 
this wild jackaas was satisfying his curiosity. He was 
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evidently in abject terror, yet curiosity chained him to the 
spot. He did not ceasa his attentions till the two nyans 
were fleeing for their lives, frightened out of their 
wita by hia ciirryings-on. Then the kiang, hiiving 
discovered that we were harmless so far as be was 
concerned, trotted peacefully away over a slope, in the 
opposite direction, with, I trust, his mind at rest But for 
the fear of diaturbiug other game, that brute would certainly 
have had a bullet through his bide. Another time we 
came on a herd of kiangs in the course of a long stalk, 
and had to roll and crawl tor several hundred yards over 
a very stony hillside to avoid them, but were in the end 
detected, after my elbows, knees, and hands seemed worn 
down to the very bone, and I was breathless to boot. On 
another occasion I was in position, getting my wind to take 
the shot, when a shout arose from the plain, and a party 
of Tibetans came into full view. They were travellers on 
ponies, proceeding towards Eudok. There had been a faint 
tinkling of bells borne on the air for some time, which 
had puzKled me greatly, and the mystery was solved when 
the cavalcade came In sight — and the nyan disappeared 
before I could get my shot. During the whole of this 
week I bagged only one ovis; he was the smallest of the 
four I got, and gave me most trouble. I stalked two 
nyan up to within three hundred yards, and could get no 
nearer; they went to bed on the bare hillside for their 
mid-day nap, and I had to await their pleasure for an 
hour. I hit the larger of the two in the left leg, high up 
in the fleshy part, but he went off as if untouched. A 
long chose followed, which was brought to an end tor that 
day by a storm of sleet and rain ; the former punished me 
dreadfully on the face, neck, and hands — the sensation 
was like that of a charge of small shot at long range. 
The sleet lay so thick that the tracks were lost, and we 
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had to give up. Next morning we took up the hunt 
^ain, and followed the frozen tracks till we discovered 
them lying down in a hollow. The un wounded one 
vanished like a ghost, hut the one I had hit was stiff and 
was not quick enough ; as he topped the ridgo I fireil and 
hit him in the shoulder. The smaller animal remained 
faithful to his elder friend till the moment of his death ; 
he even lingered on the hillside a short distance ofT, after 
the latter fell, and did not take his final departure till he 
saw ua start again for the valley ahead of us, in which 
direction he was evidently bound himself ; he then 
disappeared. It is said that the young rams always show 
this sympathy when an older one— the leader, I suppose 
— is hurt, but the older ones do not reciprocate the 
attention when a junior is the victim. 

It will he observed that I did not see any phenomenal 
heads during my stalks: the four I bagged were all below 
the average — only one could be said to be really good ; 
but if a sportsman went along the border-line, and made 
trips beyond it, after procuring information regarding 
likely and unfrequented localities, I think he would come 
across nyan the heads of which would bear comparison with 
any that have been obtained. I am afraid, however, that 
heads having forty-five or fifty-inch horns have become 
extremely rare. The nyan is an animal that sticks, it 
would seem, to the bit of country where he "growed." Big 
heads become matured in certain places: the sportsman 
comes along and lays himself out to get as many as he can. 
After that there will be no desirable heads in that locality 
for years — not, in fact, until the young rams of the place 
have had time to grow them. Severe winters, the rapacious 
wolf, and the local shikari, are also causes which militate 
against really good trophies. The old ram with a heavy 
head is naturally slow, and he soon falls a victim to the 
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-volt after a heavy snowfall, or to the Tibetan with his 
pronged matchlock — especially towards the border. I do 
not think nyan migrate — that ia, to any distance. Of 
course they must follow the course of the seasons, and 
seek places where grass is obtainable ; but I should say a 
distance of twenty miles would cover the extent of their 
migration. Wherever they are, the old rams seem to have 
the peculiar faculty of concealing themselves from human 
view, and it requires an immense amount of travel, and a 
pair of good Tibetan eyes, besides a first-class pair of 
binoculars, to spot them. General Kinloch has had a 
good deal of experience in hunting these gigantic wild 
sheep, and he possesses more than the ordinary faculty of 
observation ; his opinion, therefore, should be received with 
respect. He writes : " After a lengthened experience, I 
can unhesitatingly affirm that there is no animal so difficult 
to stalk as a male nyan." Colonel Ward, in his Sporta- 
Tnan'i Guule, says : " The difficulty of obtaining specimens 
of this fine sheep is made the most of by many writers, 
nor is it as rare, nor as difficult to obtain, as some 
sportsmen would have us believe." The latter, too, is a 
man of observation and experience, and I incline to his 
opinion. The nyan to me seemed rather wanting in 
intelligence, and endowed with his full share of ovine 
stupidity. Once found, the ram can easily be circumvented 
with na tie nee and perseverance. 

Kied to Shiishal on the 20th July, and proceeeded 
y shooting ground in the Chang-chen-mo. 
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Piljour, the old Bhiltiri— Samp is "niu in " — His iniquities — Leave Shiiahal 
— The Pangong lake — Its absont beaoties — Eaverend Mr. Bedalob — 
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At Shiishal I found that Sarap had returned from Lukiing, 
where I had sent him to make arrangements for my trip 
to Chang-chen-mo while I was nyan-hunting in the Dong- 
liing : he reported everything ready, and had brought with 
him old Paljour, Colonel Ward's shikari. This was a 
stroke of luck, as he knew the ground thoroughly, and had 
great experience in yak-hunting in the Chang-chen-mo. 
Though he was old and blear-eyed, and hia sight none of 
the beat, I found him of great use to me ; there was some 
go in him yet. To my astonishment I also found waiting 
B warrant for the arrest of Sarap, issued by the Joint 
Commissioner of Ladakh, and a sepoy to take him into 
custody. There was, further, a letter addressed to the 
" Master of Sarap," explaining that this individual was 
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wanted on several criminal charges which had been 
{>ending since his last visit, two years ago .' It appeared 
that he had been plundering the people wholesale, beating 
head-men, etc., and, when he was reported to the authorities, 
deserted liis former employer and ran away, leaving the 
latter to bear the brunt. He harried the country again 
when I entered Ladakh, and I heard many tales of his 
lawlessness while he was away from me at Lukung and 
other villages. He was a. well-known character in these 
parts. As soon as the head-man of Shushal recognised 
Sarap, he sent information to headquarters, and the warrant 
came down for him at once. This is the sort of rascal 
who, with profit to himself, earns an evil reputation for 
his employer in these out-of-the-way countries : such 
scamps are seldom if ever caught, but their masters 
have to answer for their iniquities, and compensate the 
aggrieved parties as best they can. 

Heavy rain was continuous from the time I ceased 
shooting in the Dong-liing : the " bangla " at Shiishal was 
no protection, and I hod to sleep under my umbrella and 
waterproof in the best room to keep dry. My little tent 
was certainly more comfortable, and I was glad to make a 
start ; wet though the weather was, it -was pleosanter to be 
out in the clean open country than suffer blue devils in a 
leaky and evil-smelling mud hut. I had breakfast on the 
road in wind and rain, and made camp at Khaktat 
village, only a few miles from Shiisbal ; but before I could 
get under the shelter of the tent, the sun was pouring 
down ; it was fearfully hot — such are the varieties of 
climate in these regions ! In the evening it was stormy 
again, dark clouds hanging all round, while the howling 
wind lashed the broad Pangong lake into white-crested 
waves. I had seen nothing of the beauties of this lake yet. 
The descriptions I read had raised my expectations ; but 
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I was greatly disappointed with my first view of the 
liirgest sheet of water known to exist at such a great 
olevntion, and which also has a name that no other 
country in the world could match. Here it is — Tao-mo- 
uang-lari, or Pangong ! It ia said to be forty miles in 
length and, in some parts, four miles broad, and it is 
nearly 14,000 feet above sea level; the waters are saline. 
I did not notice their " lovely colours," nor the " richest 
blue," uor the " sapphire tint " of the waves when disturbed 
by wind, about which other tourists had raved. Under 
the conditions which prevailed when I travelled along its 
shore, it appeared most uninteresting. Its waters are so 
salt that every living thing avoids them ; there are no fish, 
I never saw a bird, and nothing green grows on its margin. 
At the village of Man, on the way to Lukiing, an old 
offered me for one rupee the skull of an Ovia 
, picked up near the Pangiir-tso, in a valley near 
Rislian, where I had been shooting ; the horns were thirty- 
six inches in lengtli: I did not buy, I met on the way a 
gentleman who was called by the people " Kilang Sahib," 
a name that puzzled me, until I discovered that the owner 
was the late Rev. Mr. Kedslob, thus called by the 
Ladakhis, because lie came fi-om the Moravian Mission at 
Kailang. We had tea together, and he gave me the news 
from Leh. One of Dalgleish's murderers, said to be a 
Panjabi fakir, had been caught; the Eev. Dr. Lansdell, the 
great traveller, was expected in a couple of months, on his 
way to the Grand Lama at Lahsa, and Mr. Kedslob was 
preparing a letter in the Tibetan language for him. This 
journey never came off. I reached the valley of Paobrang 
at noon, and found one returned sportsman there from 
Chang-chen-mo. I had dinner with him, and heard with 
sympathy his grievances connected with a hardly-averted 
disaster in the E^ptian campaign, of which he seemed to 
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have been made the acapegoaL Though this occurred 
some time ago, he was still brooding over his troubles, and 
was wearing his heart out in these lonely regions, because 
he could find no means to vindicate himself from the 
aspersions cast on him and his regiment by an incompetent 
general. I heard from him that only one man was now 
in my prospective shooting ground — a colonel, who was 
not likely to do much damage to the game, but who would 
certainly disturb them a good deal by indiscriminate 
firing. 

Supplies and carriage must be procured from Lukung 
and Tanksu for the trip into the uninhabited country 
beyond the Marsemik - la. Nothing whatever ia pro- 
curable there; even grass and fuel are rarely found, 
and campiug-places have to be arranged accordingly. I 
took with me eight yaks, two ponies, and a small flock of 
milch goats, and supplies sufficient for a month's tramp for 
myself and my followers. To avoid delay, a reliable 
servant should be sent on in advance, for necessaries to 
Tanks*!, and for transport animals to Lukiing, Everything 
should be ready for the sportsman on his arrival at the 
latter place. In my case I sent on the scoundrel Sarap, 
who certainly did make all arrangements, but doubtless at 
a profit. By so managing, I avoided the necessity of halting 
anywhere on the road from Shushol till I was well within 
my shooting ground, thus saving a lot of time and trouble. 
Nearing Kiim, after two days' march through desolate 
country, we saw signs of a camp, which turned out to be 
the colonel's last coolies just leaving; he himself had 
departed an hour before, and was going on to Ning-rhi up 
the valley. He was evidently leaving this shooting ground, 
so I could not have timed my entry better. I sent a note 
to the colonel asking about his movements ; he replied 
that lie was now on his way back to Ladakh, and waa 
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kind enough to send me a most welcome parcel of papers. 
He also volunteered the information that he had left an 
antelope at Ktam with a fine pair oE antlers ; and he 
advised me to go after it — the buck had eluded him. 
This must have been the animal I bagged the same 
evening : he had a fine pair of horns. As soon as we 
reached Kiiim, Paljour started on the game-path at once ; 
he saw two antelope up the valley, and we went tor a stalk 
in the evening. We got within two hundred yai-ds, and I 
had a steady shot with the Winchester ofl' Paljour'a back. 
The buck was hit a little too far back in the small ribs, 
and gave us a long chase ; I hit him twice again before he 
could be brought to bay. I remained two days at Kiiim, 
resting, making up cartridges, and preparing for a hunt in 
the Gograng valley. Kidm is well situated for a main 
camp wheuce to make excursions into the various valleys 
where game ia found. There is a good deal of grass along 
the river, and the baggage animals can get grazing. 

The principal valley of Chaog-cheii-mo runs directly east 
and west, and the length of the river, which runs along 
it from near the Lanak-la in the north-west to its 
junction with the Shyok, is, perhaps, seventy-five miles. 
The level does not extend more than four miles in ita 
broadest part, and its total breadth, from crest to crest of 
the highest enclosing ranges, north and south, is about 
thirty miles. From I'amzal to the mouth of the river, a 
distance of about thirty miles, it is said to run very 
rapidly in a narrow rocky channel. This lower portion of 
the valley has been rarely visited, and no game is to be 
found there. The part which will most interest sportsmen 
is from Famzal to the eastern border of the valley — a 
distance, say, of forty-five miles. The principal valleys 
which drain into the Chang-chen-mo (great river), 
where all the varieties of game are found, I give below. 
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(1) Gogning (the most northerly), about twenty-eight 
miles in length. Its side valleys oq the left (as you go 
up) are the most likely to contain game. If there are 
any wild yaks in Gograng, they will be found in Longnak- 
gongma, one of these side valleys, or the smaller ones 
above. In the lower will be found Ovia avimon, barhal, 
also antelope, on the slopes between the mouths of the 
valleys and the course of the stream. The highest point 
of the main valley, called Phii-Gograng, is blocked with 
glaciers and diibris, and holds no game, as no grass grows 
there. The right of the Gograng stream, as you look up, 
is bounded by an almost straight mountain range, pierced 
by only one opening, by which the waters of Chang-liing- 
gongma are drained into the Gograng stream. I would 
here observe that there is a serious mistake in the G. T. 

Survey Map (Quarter sheet, No. ) at this point. The 

\ N.W./ 

opening I have mentioned ia not given ; the mountain 
range being shown in one solid length, from the head of 
the valley to Gogra, The mistake is misleading, as 
Chang-li'mg-gongma is a long valley, and of some im- 
portance — to sportsmen, at anyratc — because it generally 
holds nyan and wild yak, when they are travelliug to and 
from Gograng. They cross over into Chang-liing-gongma, 
and enter the former by the said opening. If the hunter 
is in Gograng looking for yaks, he should keep a constant 
watch on this gap. He will either find the animals them- 
selves near it, or their tracks, it they have had time to 
pass up into the upper part of the larger valley. 

(2) Changli\ng. (a.) Kongtna ia the valley mentioned 
above, tor which no exit is allowed in the map ; it is 
about fifteen miles in length, and narrow, and there is a 
considerable stream. The slopes on the left bank, as you 
go up, are grassy ; on the right, the mountain sides are 
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steep, abrupt, stony, and difficult to climb. It is a good 
find for Oeis ammon, and, at cettaia times, for wild yak. 
(6) Yokma, the next valley, almost a half-moon in shape, 
is barren and open, with little water and less grass ; game 
is consequently rarely found here. 

(3) Keipsaiig, the next, is a narrow aide valley. There 
is a little grass along the course of the stream, above the 
camping-place, for a couple of miles, where a travelling 
wild yak may be found by the lucky sportsman, aa 
these animals pass along this path on their journey to 
Gograng. I got my first yak at Keipsang, Antelope 
may be found on the grassy plots and hillsides in the 
lower part of the valley. Kiamgo Traggar is about 
twenty-five miles in length. Ou the north the valley is 
bounded by a range of mountains. Some of the short 
side valleys running down south from this range contain 
grass along their bottoms and on the slopes. A travelling- 
path of wild yak runs along these slopes; the grass is, of 
course, the attraction. The southern slopes of the range 
are therefore very good places for wild yak, at the proper 
season. I got two here, and could, no doubt, have shot 
more by staying on, 

(4) Tatta-Hor. The survey map before referred to is 
at fault with regard to this valley also, and the mistake ia 
a greater one than that last mentioned. The name " TatCa- 
Hor " does not appear at all, the valley seems to be wrongly 
sketched in, and the watershed of this portion of Chang- 
chen-mo has certainly been incorrectly laid down. The 
sportsman will do well not to place too much reliance on 
the map as regards this end of the valley, but, as there is 
not much game in that direction, the error probably 
will not affect him. With the exception of antelope, 
which were in large numbers, game was scarce. 1 saw 
only old traces of wild yak, and none at all of Oeis 
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ammon. Exploring these valleys would take some days, 
and I do not think the sport would repay the time and 
trouble. 

(5) There are several ainall valleys running into the 
main valley from the range of naountains on the south. 
None of these is more than five miles in length nor one 
mile in breadth, and are good finds for Ovis ammon, 
provided they have not been loo much disturbed. These 
naliis are so small that the animals are soon frightened 
away when there has been any shooting. In former years, 
wild yaks, too, were found here, and a few were shot, but 
now these animals appear to have given up visiting this 
portion of the valley, owing probably to the increasing 
number of sportsmen, who seem to visit the Silungs more 
frequently than other parts. Between Kiam and Pamzal 
there is no shooting ground to speak of ; the last is the 
valley leading down the Chang-chen-mo Pass (Marsemik-la) 
to Pamzal, about twenty miles. Oris ammon will be 
found along this route early or late in the season, when 
there is good grass. 

The mountains which surround the valley of the " Great 
Iliver " have a nearly uniform heii^ht of ^0,000 feet ; near 
the head of Gograng only do they exceed that figure by u 
few hundreds. The passes range from 18,000 to 19,000 
feet, and. as the level of the valley may be between 15,000 
and 16,000 feet, the sportsman has no great heights 
to climb. E.'cperience will soon teach him, nevertheless, 
that going up hill at these altitudes entails uncommonly 
hard work on the lungs. His Ladakhi followers will set a 
good example, for they take things easily. What sport 
one obtains depends, as I think you have discovered now, 
on the weather. Few situations more cruelly tax one's 
patience than having to sit or lie in the small tent, and 
listen to the Tibetan gale tearing at the ropes, while the 
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snow or aleet creeps in through every crevice, and all the 
while you know for certain that game is on the hillside 
not a mile away. 

On the 27th July I made my camp in Gograng, with the 
intention of first doing that valley ; but when I reached 
Gogra I was met by some coolies belonging to my pre- 
decessor's camp carrying away the last of liis traps ; he had 
them apparently scattered in many places. I at first 
thought myself lucky, being under the impression that the 
gallant sportsman had come into this ground very early, 
and had remained stationary for two months, ao keeping out 
all subsequent prospectors ; but I soon found that I had 
deceived myself. It was the custom of this sportsman to 
enjoy the luxury of his bed (a very strong temptation, 
indeed, I must confess) during the early hours of the 
morning, while his shikaris scoured the valleys. When 
game was found, information was sent to him, and he then 
proceeded to the stalk, — it it was not a very difficult one, 
— and, getting within a comfortably long range, he would 
open fire and keep it up while the animals were in sight. 
In this way he managed to bog a couple of cow yak and 
some antelope. But the consequences to myself were 
disastrous. The men knocking about all day, and the 
indiscriminate liriug, had driven all the game to the sky- 
line, while all the good heads had disappeared entirely. I 
remained twelve days in Gograng, explored every corner of 
it, and got seven shots ! True, my predecessor was good 
enough to leave at the best season, and I replaced him just 
in the nick of time for wild yak ; but his reprehensible 
way of loosing off emptied the valley with little profit to 
himself, and leas to his successor. My camp was pitched 

short distance above Gogra. It was not cold, but during 
night rain came on, and eoutiuued till morning. At 
m I moved again, and made camp two and a half miles 
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farther up. Paljour advised me not to take the tent any 
higher, as the fires would disturb the game. I started out 
next day to view the country and decide upon my course. 
We went as far as Longnek, but saw nothing excepting a 
few napd (barhal) high up on the range to our left. We 
tried to stalk, but they were much too wide-awake, and 
went up to the sky-line at once and disappeared on the 
other side ; they evidently knew all about us. The 
Longoek was the first place, Paljour said, where wild yak 
were likely to be found ; but we saw no sign of dong 
(wild yak) anywhere. I was told afterwards that my 
predecessor had shot his two small animals in this place. 
After breakfast, i'aljour went on three miles farther round 
the bend, to the other side of the Gograng stream, but 
came across no traces of game ; and we got back to camp, 
pretty well fagged out, at nine o'clock. The going was very 
slow after dark. I was very much disappointed, and my 
thoughts of the preceding occupant were uncharitable. 
Next day we took the camp on to Madmar, two hours' travel, 
on the opposite aide of the valley, just below the entrance 
of the Chang-li'iog stream, and, after making things snug, 
sent all the baggage yaks, ponies, and extra men down to 
Pangur, to remain there till wanted. Early next morning 
we started for a day in the Chang-liing, the only valley on 
the north side of the Gograng. After travelling steadily 
for about eight miles, we spotted five nyan just in front, 
grazing along up the valley. When first seen ihey were 
nearly a mile ahead, and the wind was blowing right 
towards them from our direction; but they did not wind 
us, and shortly after they went about fifty yards up the 
hillside and lay up for their mid-day sleep. Then we 
began the stalk, straight up hill for two houra, to get out 
of their sight. After a very long and rough scramble, we at 
last got round and above them — the most important object 
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in a stalk, and the one which must be accomplished at any 
cost, if success is to be achieved. We could not, however, 
from the open nature of the slope below us, get closer 
than two hundred yards. The njan were all lying down 
at their ease ; and the largest ram was the closest We 
had to remain watching them for more than an hour before 
they stirred. Two then got up and began smelling about, 
and, grazing down towards the bottom of the valley, they 
disappeared ; the rest, except the big fellow, the laziest of 
the lot, soon followed ; lie never stirred till the others were 
out of sight. He was evidently very stiff, for be made two 
or three attempts before he stood up. His horns were a 
line pair, full sized and beautifully curved, and the tips 
had the outward curve which gives the finishing touch to 
a perfect head. Paljour was lying motionless on his 
stomach in front of me; I put the Winchester across his 
back and took a steady aim — one inch behind the 
animal's tail ! — this after mature deliberation, and with all 
my faculties in good working order. It was a beautiful 
shot, for the bullet hit exactly the point aimed at. A 
miss is a mystery to outsiders, and the above must seem 
the most extraordinary of them all ; but the rifle placed 
the bullet where it was aimed, so it could hardly be called 
a miss. The third nyan and the antelope I shot near Kiam 
camp were both bit by the first shot in the hind leg. This 
was caused, I imagined, by the strong wind which 
deflected the bullet. I had had several daj-s to consider 
this matter, which exercised ine a good deal, and having 
determined to make good allowance for wind next time, 
1 did so, with the result described. I must confess that, 
although a wind was blowing, I discovered, after the shot 
was fired, that it was not coming from the right, but from 
the game and towards me. I cannot explain my failure to 
notice this important detail : the wind may have changed 
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suddenly, or it was simply a stupid oversight. Whatever 
the cause, the lamentable rnsult was brought home quite 
clearly to my understanding when I saw the white rump 
of the big sheep vanish over the nearest mountain swell. 
I had two random shots as he was crossing the stream 
below among the boulders ; but the splashing of the 
bullets about him served only to take the stiffness out of 
his limbs. The whole lot ran up the opposite range, and 
when uear the crest went along what seemed a path, and 
crossed into the Gograng valley, evidently by a pass wfll 
known and well used by them. If ovines think, it may 
be presumed that the old ram, as he worked his stiff 
legs up the steep, must have said to himself, " That 
pottering old colonel again ; he rattled me out of Gograng 
a few days ago, and now he is at it again. I wish he 
wouldn't." 

Next day, the post having arrived, I remained in camp. 
Paljour went up the Chang-ldng again, intending to cross to 
Chang-liiug-yokma to hunt after fresh yak tracks, as this 
was the time of the year for them to put in an appearance, 
and this was their usual road. The day before, we had 
seen some old tracks at the mouth of tbo valley, and the 
prints of the colonel's boots following them into Gograng : 
80 one herd had evidently crossed over a few days pre- 
viously, and Paljour inferred that others would now be 
travelling along the same truck. 

On the 4th of August I started for the upper valley, for 
Paljour had been unsuccessful in his search the day before. 
I took two yaks and the small tent; the other tent 
remained at Madniar. We went up the right side of 
Gograng, whose slopes command a good view of the 
opposite valley, where all the game is supposed to be. I 
came across several antelopes, but would not lire for tear 
of difiturbing other game. We made camp in a small 
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ndld with steep sides well concealed from view. After the 
tent was pitched, I took a walk down the ravine and 
spotted a wolf, who had just topped the ridge to 
my right. I ran back for the rifle, but he wa.s two 
hundred yards off before I could fire, and I naiased him. 
He looked small, and was yellowish-white in colour, some- 
what similar to the antelope; I could distinctly see his 
whit« paws (Canis pallipes). In the afternoon we went 
along the base ot the range towards the head of the 
valley, and after a rough three hours' walk I sat down, 
and Paljour went on to explore. He had not gone two 
hundred yards when he beckoned to nie, having seen five 
iiyan quite close ; they were, he said, the very five of the 
day before, over which I had so blundered in the Chang- 
liing valley. They had bolted in this direction, and 
I'liljour had promised me another shot in a couple of days; 
he was as good as his word. We stalked for about five 
hundred yards, and came on the animals at exactly the 
proper point ; they were about one hundred yards below us. 
I had ft capital rest on a rock, and the biggest ram was 
again the nearest, grazing with his right shoulder towards 
me. I did not aim under his tail this time, but straight 
for the shoulder, and made a most satisfactory shot. The 
ovia ran down the hillside for about twenty yards and 
rolled over. The others fled across the stream and valley 
to the opposite range, and I had no chance of another shot. 
Paljour said we should meet them again in a couple of 
days. The nyan was a lai^e animal, the biggest of the lot 
— an ugly beast, with long lanky legs, a big stomach, and 
the hair coming off his skin in patches ; but his head was 
a noble trophy. The horns measured forty and thirty-nine 
inches round the curve and seventeen inches round the 
base. This was the best head I secured. When Paljour 
came in, he showed me little splashes of lead sticking to 
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the ram'a hair. These, he averred, were from the bullets I 
fired at the ram two days before when he was crossing the 
etream, my shots having splashed ofl' boulders. We 
moved camp across the main valley to the mouth of the 
Longser on the other range, explored the valley, and found 
it empty. 

The Joint Commiasioner at I.eh laid me under an eternal 
obligation by sending me two servants in place of the rascal 
Sarap ; they arrived with the post. No one was more 
grateful for this kindly thought than little Yakilb, who, it 
will be remembered, was the only one of my Indian servants 
who did not collapse at the foot of the Baralilcha Pass. He 
was the only servant I had had from that time to the 
arrival of the men from Leh, for Sarap counted for nothing. 
Yiikiib had all the work of the camp to perform, and he 
did it manfully and well, with the help of the coolies and 
yakmen. He had to pitch the tents and take them down 
almost every day, make things inside comfortable, do all 
the cooking for me and for himself, look after Chamiirti, 
whom he groomed every day and fed with cakes when 
there was no grazing; — all these duties, be it noted, in 
addition to a long march almost daily. He had no caste 
prejudices ; he drank my tea from my teapot and ate the 
same food that I had. His only lu.\ury was a pipe, and 
be would have dearly loved a glass of whisky alter a day's 
labours ; but during the whole of my long journey he never 
once abstracted a drop, though the temptation must have 
been sore indeed. These traits are not common in a 
Hindiistani Musidman. My experience with this man 
showed how useful a servant of his stamp can be when 
untrammelled with the prejudices of the caste-beridden 
peoples of India. In addition, Yiikub was cleanly in his 
habits : he brushed his teeth every morning with a 
civilised Western tooth-brush, and, more remarkable, he used 
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80sp ever; day J He was also the haDdicst man I evetf 
came across : he mended mj boots and clothes, patched 
the tent, kept the saddlery clean, was a capital horseman, 
a first-rate taxidermist, a born shikiiri, and by no meaus a 
bad cook. All these accomplishments were acquired ia 
the household of the late General Gott, where he was 
brought np from boyhood. Of course he had his faults 
though a little man, he had a big ugly temper, and made 
himself feared and hated wherever he went ; he also had a 
weakness for liquor, when legitimately procurable, and he 
was an unpleasant customer in his cups. 

On the 7th of August I made a long and final journey 
to the head of the Gograng valley. After passing Pangta'J 
we came to a large glacier, along which the four nyan had 
bolted, after their patriarch had been slain. Moraines 
lay on every side, and round the foot of the glacier was 
the usual indescribable chaos. The walking was moat 
difficult, but we crossed below the glacier at its very 
anout where water and snow were frozen, and the walking 
was comparatively easy. About the centre of the glacier, 
where the main stream issues from beneath, the muddy 
water gushed up with great violence in the form of a 
natural fountain about two feet in height, falling in an 
ever-moving dome. The breadth of the glacier at its 
extremity was about three hundred yards, and its perpen- 
dicular height about fifty yards. Peaks, pinnacles, steeples, 
and needles of frozen snow were visible above, 
the dirty stream rushing out from below, little rills were 
pouring from all sides, as if the icy mass were sweat- 
ing in the sun ; one jet spouted from a small hole in the 
aolid ice. I saw no sign of transparent ice. The whole 
mass had the appearance of a solid mountain of consolidated 
snow, quite different fiom other glaciers I had seen. It 
a grand scene, and the weird surroundings took strong 
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hold of my imagination ; they had a similar effect on my 
companions, who said it was a " bad " place, which should 
be passed by aa q^uickly as possible, and Paljour's steps 
were hasty as he led the way across. We went up the 
valley till it divided into two narrow ravines. The 
smalter seemed to be a short side nala, down which flowed 
a stream. The other, no doubt the commencement of t)ie 
main Gograng valley, could be viewed for some distance ; 
it was choked with a serpentine glacier. We could see 
nothing beyond but a steep, stony mountain ridge streaked 
with snow, evidently the summit of the valley, and the 
dividing line. After Pangta the small higher valleys 
have no separate names ; the whole of the upper portion 
is called Phii-Gograng, or "Head of Gograng." Alter 
passing the glacier with the muddy fountain, the hillsides 
become very stony and abrupt We reached our farthest 
point, but found no sight whatever of game ; there was no 
animal in the valley larger than a marmot. No doubt my 
predecessor's two months of wild shooting had frightened 
every animal away, for the rest of the season at anyrate. 

The official map of Chang-chen-mo, it may be observed, 
and probably that of the whole of this part of Ladakh, 
perpetuates many serious mistakes. 

We b^an our return from the head of the valley at 
noon, and found the tracks of the four nyan which 
had fled across in this direction when the big ram was 
shot; we followed them up the hillside in the Pangta 
valley, and found the beds where they had slept, but could 
not discover the animals themselves. They had had a good 
scare, and must have been lurking somewhere near the 
sky-line — a very unusual thing for these large animals. 
I was not very keen about them ; none of the four had a 
good head ; I had secured the !>est. 

The next day I returned to Madmar camp, gave up the 
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hunt in Gograng aa hopeless, and returned to Kiam, 
passing Gogra camping-place on the way, where I halted 
for breakfast. This camp is on the right bank of the 
Gogiang stream, just below its junction with Chang-Iiing 
stream. "Go" means door or gate, and there is really 
some resemblance, for Gogra looks aa if it were the gate- 
way into Gograng, That night at Kiiim there was a severe 
storm ; the Gograng hills were covered with snow nearly 
down to their bases, and something stronger than the normal 
gale began to blow np the C'hang-chen-mo valley. Kiiim 
. camp was very uncomfortable, as the position is much 
exposed. Tliis probably was the turning-point between 

Ltbe short summer and the shorter autumn which ushers 
in the very long winter. I may note that the change 
occurred on the 9th August. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

DOXG (wild YA.K) SHOOTING 

fltart on tho hunt— Shoot an rmttlope — Tho first dong track— Paljonr takes 
uj) tlio soent^A lilack Bt"ot :d the diittanco— Resolved into a bull.yak— 
S«v(<nty yards range — I misa the target, four feet liy six — The acoond 
shot tolls—The Imll bIowb down— Circntu vert him at last— A butclierly 
boaincBa — The usual rcactiou — Piercing cold — Tho Tibetan galo — A 
anowatonu— Eihaoation— Tea and blaukota — No repiedy— Tiie Troten 
dong— A Bjilendid trophy — BuUetB and theii voundii — KuDting twenty 
thousand feel above tea level — The temperature falls — Ho watrr 
procurable— Yikub's excitinaent over the dong's head and hido— A 
keen sportsman — Invents a boo — And hnnta tho tailless Tibetan rat 
saccesefutly— Weight of the dong'a head- Length of the horns — The 
hunt continued- Tilielan grouse- Moro wild yakn— A suoccsaful stalk- 
'500 bore bullets and their elTvct on the dong — Shepherda and aheep — 
How the Hahanijah tradeS'-The Champa robbers^Their depredations 
—Varying temperatures- Three wild yak iMggvd in a week — A record 
performance— Give u]> the huni— Weights and mcaanrotnentB of heads 
and lioma- Details of cost of expedition, 

On the 10th of August we started for Keipsang, with 
four yake and fifteen days' provisions, for a long search 
after wild yak; crossed the valley and went up gradually 
to what is called the Konka-la in the map, a name which 
is not known locally, The path runs just under the 
conical red hill which is visible from Kiiim camp, the 
" pass " is just under it, and the Keipsang valley opens 
out to view as soon as the crest is reached. The ascent 
is hardly perceptible. Just as we topped it, Paljour spied 
nine antelope on the stony plain below, and we went after 
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them at once. They were below the bank of the stream, | 
and we got very close, but just then the biggest buck 
topped the bank about a hundred yards away, then there 
was hurry and confusion, and I missed the big oue. A 
second shot, however, broke his tore leg, and a third shot 
bowled over a smaller one at over two hundred yards. I I 
was using the Winchester again. We followed up the i 
wounded antelope for a long time, but could not find him. 

The sun was hot, I was blown and tired — and the 
usual thing happened. How often does not the " usual 
thing " happen ! The wounded buck had hidden himself 
somewhere so effectually that I gave up the hunt and 
handed the rifle to Paljour to carry. He went along the 
ridge, I lazily following ; suddenly the antelope appeared on 
the sky-line, on a level, but at some distance from Paljour, 
and about a hundred yards from me, The buck stood for | 
some time motionless, and had a good look at us — tableau t I 
We all three stood like statues. As the buck went over the 
ridge, I rushed up for the rifle, and had six shots, missing 
every time ; nothing under six shots would have relieved 
my feelings. The wounded animal made for another slope 
higher up, and I had two good hours' further toil in the 
hot sun before he was mine; the moral is, of course, 
always obvious, but cui bono ? Like other fellows, I shall 
do the same thing till the end of the chapter. 

Next day was my red-letter dong day. We left camp 
at six to explore the upper Keipsang valley for traces of 
wild yak ; but with little hope. We had not gone very 
far along a kiang track when Paljour noticed tlie broad 
hoof-marks of a large yak leading up the valley. He 
decided that it was tour days old, but was worth following, 
especially as the animal was travelling in the direction 
we were going. After a short distance the track bent 
towards the stream flowing at the bottom of the valley, 
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aud the marks showed dIstiucUy in the damp earlli. 
I'aljour began to tbiak the footprints more recent, and 
quickened his pace ; presently lie came to some droppings, 
and exclaimed, " It is only two days old ! " Farther on we 
passed more dung, and I'aljour with great animation 
declared that the animal had passed along here only the 
day before. The tracking was carried on with great 
diligence now, for we were evidently on the track of a 
very large bull, and he coulj not be far off. As we got 
farther into the folds of the valley our caution increased, 
and old Paljour, who led the way, became the embodiment 
of circumspection. We made a careful survey of the 
ground ahead from every bend in the valley, and scanned 
every slope and hollow with the greatest minuteness; our 
advance was consequently very slow. It was necessary to 
exercise such care, because the wind wos blowing up the 
valley to our quarry. It thus became a regular game : if 
the dong scented us first, he would win ; if we saw him 
first, we should score. At one of these turns, while 
I'aljour, myself, and the coolie boy carrying my tlRin 
were lying prone on the slope of a rise, Piimber, the boy, 
drew I'aljour's attention, albeit dubiously, to a black spot 
on the slope of a distant stony hilL Faljour said it was a 
rock; we had made many such mistakes before. Even 
after a careful look through the binoculars, none of us 
could Bay positively what it was, but, when the long 
telescope was brought to bear, we found that the supposed 
rock was our quarry— an enormous bull taking his rest. 
He was certainly not less than two miles away, and was 
high up on the slope, so he could not possibly scent us ; 
we had won the first move in the game. We dropped 
under cover at once, and lay there nearly two hours, till 
nine o'clock, waiting till his bovine lordship had finished 
his " Europe morning " ; but he did not move cxceptiag ouce. 
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to change sides. We could not go farther along the bottom 
of the valley for fear of the wind, so Paljour decided to 
go back to the first side valley on our left, and then strike 
lip the hillside for the crest of the range. It was a toil- 
some grind to the sky-line, and, after proceeding along the 
crest, we peeped over. The old bull had at last got up, and 
was feeding in a side valley next the one in which he 
had been lying. We trudged over the intervening ridges 
and depressions till we came to the one where he was 
grazing. He was busily engaged, hardly taking his mouth 
from the grass for minutes at a time, and not moving ten 
feet in any direction; he was breakfasting, and had 
evidently a good appetite. We crept down till we were 
on a level with him, but there were still two hundred yards 
between ua, and we could get no closer. I determined to 
wait till he came nearer, or went down the next depression. 
He did neither, but remained grazing on one spot not ten 
yards square. I got tired of watching, so had a biscuit 
and stretched myself, leaving Faljour to watch. I should 
say I had half a dozen naps within fifteen minutes, and a 
fresh dream during every nap — about two minutes to a 
dream. After this quick succession of nightmares (or 
day-mares), I sat up, and then suddenly came a puff of 
wind from behind us and towards our game, which made 
Paljour and myself start up together. We hurried back 
at once to the next depression, dreading every moment 
lest the dong should get our scent and be off, Paljour 
now changed his tactics and went down nearly to the 
bottom of the main valley, and then proceeded up along 
that, till we came to the dip in tlie hillside in which the 
animal was feeding. Then we ascended till we got on a 
level with him again within less than a hundred yards. By 
sitting up, I could just see the top of his back 
the swell in the ground which separated us, and I cocked 
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the ri£e, readj to fire whenever he showed bis shoulder ; 
but ho gave a turn and lay down faciog us. By raising 
my head, I could see his homs and the top of his head ; 
six inches higher, and our eyes would have met. Here was 
a fix : the tension was getting unbearable, when Paljour 
pointed to a rock in front of us forty yards away, and 
whispered that if we got there I could have a shot at his 
shoulder. So we backed, and got behind the little rock, 
and there found ourselves within seventy yards of the 
still unconscious game, but his horns and head were still 
facing us, and we were on the slope below him — he had 
us completely under his command. The only alternative 
was to rise slowly and give him the shot in the chest as he 
rosa This was a ticklish business with a single rifle, and 
only a '450 at that. If the huge beast chained, he could 
easily grind us into the hillside. However, it had to be 
done, or my only chance would be lost. I rose slowly 
up, not in a very comfortable state of mind, but with my 
nerves braced and steady ; the bull rose too and stared. 
I fired with deliberate aim, and missed. The bullet passed 
bis left shoulder, and clapped loudly on the hillside in 
the distance. It was the hand of Providence. I was 
quite collected and steady, and the target, seventy yards 
off, was four feet broad by six feet high. Had the bullet 
struck, the maddened bull would have been down on us, 
and one, if not both of us, would have been killed. 

Things turned out differently. The dong rushed 
round the hillside to my right, and I had time to put in 
another cartridge, and gave him another shot at a hundred 
yards as he rushed along. This shot was a hundred 
times more difficult than the first, but I placed the bullet 
fairly in the centre of bis body. I heard it tell loudly 
on his ribs ; but the yak only went the faster. A third 
bullet went after him as he topped the swell, but there 
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was no visible result. We, too, ran round the Bwell, but 
lower down, and found the bull standing on the slope of 
the next valley looking rather sick. I fired f^ain, but 
with no result. The bull now attempted to go up hiU, 
but could not manage it ; he turned and ran down to the 
level of the main valley, and started to go along the bottom, 
but soon subsided into a short, quick walk. His gait was 
very characteristic ; it was evident his temper was up, as, 
witness the angry flourishes of hia bushy tail The effect 
was lieightened by the swaying to and fro of his long 
black shaggy hair, which hung all round below his kneea 
like a thick curtain ; seen from behind, it resembled the 
swaying ot a kilt when the wearer is stepping out his best. 
The whole action of the old Bos seemed to say, " I don't 
want to fight, but by jingo if I do ! " His pace, however, 
decreased by degrees as I watched him through the 
glasses, and soon became very alow, for the poor beast had 
a mortal wound. It was past noon now, and, as I had no 
intention of letting the poor brute escape thus wounded, 
I sent Pamber back to bring up the camp, resolved to 
follow the bull, and finish him off as quickly as I could. 

I had a snuck, and we started again. At this un- 
lucky moment the wind changed again, and blew right 
to the dong; the consequence was, that after passing a 
turn we saw him rise slowly from the ground and resume 
his slow walk. We had to stop and keep him in view. 
The valley was narrow, with steep stony hillsides, and 
there was no way of heading him, except by climbing right 
up to the sky-line and getting round to the head of the 
valley. It was a terrible task labouring up those steep 
hillsides in that rarefied atmosphere ; the highest point 
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Lwe reached could not have been much under twenty ^^M 
thousand feet. The bull came slowly on up a narrow gully. ^H 
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the Chang-ldng valley, and so on to Gograng, and he was 
evidently travelling to that grazing ground when we 
discovered him. We had no choice but to get on the 
steep slope above him and cut him oil' from the pass. 
We got up the side of the bill on our right and then mounted 
Blowly to get out of his view, but the hill was so steep that 
it was a long time before we could effect our purpose, and 
the climb was a most trying ordeal. We did at last get 
him under cover, and then worked round and placed our- 
selves between him and the only possible line of escape. 
Then the miserable wind changed again; the weather had 
become cloudy, and now, just as we were well placed, the 
icy blast came straight down from the Keipsang-la, and 
through U8 (literally) on to the wounded animal, bringing 
with it a cutting sleet-storm. We became desperate, 
rushed down to the bottom of the gully, and went for the 
bull helter-skelter. He, of course, scented us, and was 
standing up facing in our direction, when we sighted him 
a hundred yards off. He did not seem inclined to move 
either up or down the Diil.'i, which at this point was not 
ten yards broad, with almost perpendicular sides, and gazed 
at U8 steadily, as immovable as a rock. We thought dis- 
cretion the better part of valour, and hastily clawed 
ourselves up the hillside on the left; it was like a rocky 
wall, with very insecure footing, but we negotiated it in 
quick time, and came on the old bull again at forty yards 
and above him. I opened fire on the poor brute, but he 
took several solid bullets without attempting to escape, and 
at last succumbed to his many woimds. 

The shades of evcTiing were closing round us when he 
sank and died : the icy gale shrieked and tore through the 
rugged gully, and a snowstorm was fast shrouding every- 
thing in a white mantle. I had bagged my first wild yak, 
and had won " the blue ribbon of Uimulnynn shooting," 
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but felt no exultation. I was sorry for the poor beast, and 
besides, my very soul was shivering within me from the 
intense cold, and the void within craved for a full pot of 
liot, very hot, tea. Fortunately, the yaks had come ap 
with the camp ; we had not gone half a mile when we 
met them. I had the tent pitched, and was under shelter 
and taking the nourishment I so much needed in a very 
short time The stonn continued, and the cold was intense 
^everything was frozen, so I got under the blankets and 
made myself as snug as I could. The arrival of the tent 
was just in the nick of time ; in half an hour darkness 
would have overtaken us out on that bleak hillside. I 
had been out on the hill thirteen hours at a very high 
elevation, most of the time undergoing severe physical 
toil and no small mental excitement. The reaction which 
should have set in with tlie cessation of work did not 
come, and I could not sleep. The fearful weather, which 
only two folds of cloth kept from me, added much to my 
discomfort. 

Next morning, when the storm lulled, we visited the 
bull. The snow had shrouded the bills and valleys in 
white, and so dazzling was the brilliancy that I had to 
put on my goggles, though there was no suu-glare. The 
morning was bitterly cold, and it was still cloudy. We 
found the doog frozen ; he liad died in a folded-up sitting 
position, and felt as hard as a rock, being coated with 
h^dened snow. Nothing could be done with the huge 
bulk till the sun came out and tliawed it. The operation 
of cutting off his head alone took more than two hours ; 
the skinning and cutting up took the whole day. The 
trophy was a magnificent one : I had never imagined such 
and beauty. The second bullet I fired hit in 
right ribs, went through the liver, and was found 
the ribs on the left side, splayed like a mushroom 
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about twelve-bore size. It was a solid bullet of 320 gra., 
and had 125 grg, oF powder behind it, fired at a range 
of a liimdred yards ; this speaks well for the Winchester 
Express. I fired this shot when the bull was ruuniug 
round the hill after I had missed him with the first ; Jt 
was no doubt this shot that killed him, though it took 
nearly ten hours to complete the work. I could discover 
no other fatal injury. Another solid bullet went into his 
stomach, one broke bis fore leg, another a hind leg, both 
at the knees. When at close quarters I fired into his 
left shoulder; but in the excitement of the moment 1 
must have used the cartridges with hollow bullets ; I 
made a careful examination of his shoulder, and found that 
these light bullets bad not penetrated beyond the mass 
of hair and hide even — the base of one was sticking in 
the skin I 

One thing is certain, 450 hollow bullets driven by 125 
grs. of powder produce no more effect on the shoulder of 
a wild yak at forty yards than on a solid rock. I gave 
old Paljour a tip of four rupees for this successful hunt, 
and IVimber, the boy, one rupee for having first sighted 
the bull. The old shikan thawed under the intluenco 
of the silver, and he gave me the following information 
regarding the wild yak : — They are divided by Tibetans 
into three classes: (1) the largest is named Taintjan, a 
hoary monster with grizzled face, shoulders, and flanks : 
(2) Traisir, a huge beast with grizzled face only ; (a) 
Tainak, a young bull, jet-black all over. The one I had 
shot was evidently a " Traisir," to judge by his grand 
grizzled head and face. If a tame bull with white about 
him goes to a wild cow, the progeny has a white tail ; if a 
wild bull gets to a tame cow, the produce is fierce and 
stubborn, aud the horns of the young bull have to bo cut 
off at the tips to prevent mischief. It would therefore 
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seem that tame and wild auimah are apt to get mixed ; 
but thia can happen only in Tibet proper, where wild yaka 
are so common. Paljour said that only in Tibet are 
wild ones found with white tails. 

In the evening I returned to the camp at Trak-karpo, 
losing a good chance of a fine antelope through the freaka 
of a kiang. These worthless animals have an entirely mis- 
taken idea of their own importance. When they sight 
the sportsman, they promptly assume that they themselves 
are the animals stalked ; but, instead of going clean away 
like sensible beasts, they rush about in the most idiotic 
manner and within easy range of the disgusted hunter ; 
their temperament must be very excitable and nervous, and 
their intelligence of a very low order. 

The cold in the Keipsang plain was getting worse daily ; 
at night everything liquid was frozen, and there was great 
difticulty in getting water till the sun came out, when a 
regular transformation scene set in at once. I paid 
a visit to Kiiim camp to see about the preserving of the 
dong's head and hide. Four tame yaks had full loads 
carrying the hide, head, and meat, so we made an imposing 
entry. Yiikiib was struck dumb with the magnitude of the 
head and hide. Old I'aljour had a bad hulf-hour in ex- 
plaining to him, with his imperfect command of the 
language common to both, the exciting details of the chase, 
Y;ikiib was a keen sportsman. As his camp duties did not 
allow him to accompany me, he manufactured a pellet- 
bow out of a broken bamboo alpenstock, and went out 
on regular hunts after the tailless rats, that abound 
in great numbers in all grassy spots. There was no 
lack ot excitement in this novel sport, as it was really 
difficult to stalk within killing distance of these email 
creatures with such a weapon. He collected a small 
heap of their pretty fawn-coloured velvet pelts. About 
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five hundred ot them put neatly together wotild make a 
dainty rug. 

The dong'e head gave Yakiib several days' congenial 
work, and he set ahout it without delay. The first thing 
we did was to weigh the head: it was exactly 100 lbs. 
The horns were 34 inches in length. Tlie nyan head I 
shot in Gograng weighed 23 lbs. I found two largo 
flocks of sheep at Kium ; one had just brought salt from 
the Mangtza lake in Tibet, and the other was bound for 
the same place. Their road lay through Kiamgo-Traggar 
valley, where my future dong-shooting would be, so I 
arranged with the shepherds that they were to keep a 
day's march behind me as far as Lanak-la, and returned 
to Trak-karpo in the evening. 

Next morning we left the Keipsang by another Konka-la 
(a slight rise only), and entered Kiamgo-Traggar at once. 
A small white rock is in the centre of the opening, named 
also " Trak-karpo " ; the waters of several valleys meet at 
this white stone, and run united to the main stream. The 
march from Keipsang into Kiamgo-Traggar was a most 
trying one — a long series of stony slopes and valleys, one 
after the other ; not a blade of grass, not a drop of water, 
was visible anywhere. In one of these stony depressions 
Paljour spied two birds with a young one ; we went after 
them, and Paljour picked up the youngster, lying like a 
stone on the ground. It was about the size of a common 
grey partridge, and was exactly like that bird in colour, 
but the legs were short and feathered like those of a 
grouse. I carried it some distance in my hand after the 
old birds, which kept moving off a few yards before me — the 
hen pretending to be disabled, and fluttering along just as 
I have seen pheasants in the HimiUay<is, when trying to 
distract attention from their helpless broods. The old 
birds were marked like the pintail grouse of the plains, 
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similarly shaped, but much longer in the body : they were 
evidently specimens of Syrrhaptes Tibctanus, the Tibetan 
grouse. They are described by Bower in hia book Across 
Tiiel (page 294). He found these birds in this same 
valley. 

At 12.30 we reached the opening of the Liingiin side 
valley, our intended cnrnping-place, and were making 
eagerly for the opposite side, where there was a stream, 
when, looking up the valley, Faljour made out a dark 
object about a mile off: the glasses showed it to be a 
dong. Here was a fix ! I was dead tired with seven 
hours' tramping, had had no breakfast yet, and now a 
tremendous stalk (the wind was wrong, as usual) had to be 
undertaken at once. We went back on our tracks a bit, 
and, after a hurried snack, began the ascent of the hill. 
We had to go to the very sky-line before we could cross 
over to the proper side for a safe and close approach. The 
ascent took us fully two hours, and when we got into 
position, about a hundred yards from the bull, he did 
exactly what the first h.id done — lay down, facing ua 
straight I I did the same, glad of a little rest to pull 
myself together, while Paljour kept watch. Half an hour 
passed, when the shikari said, " He is up," I raised myself 
and saw the bull going fast up the side valley, in which 
he had been sleeping — no doubt he had got a puff of our 
wind, and was alarmed. I ran as fast as I could, and had 
a snap-shot at 160 yards with the Winchester as the 
bull climbed the hill in front. The shot turned him, and 
from bis sudden change of course I made certain he was 
hit : he turned quite suddenly, and came in a curve to our 
right, and above us. I imagined that he could no longer 
ascend on account of his wound, like the Keipsaug bull. 
As he made this curve, I had time to put in four more 
shots with the double Express, but at very long ranges. 
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One took effeet, and broke his right hind leg below the 
knee; this crippled him, but he made regular bolt round 
the steep and stony hillside above us, with the intention, 
evidently, of getting into the upper part of the valley. 
We ran, too, in the same direction, but lower down the 
slope, to cut him o£f. Hia progress, however, was slow, as 
I could see from the dust— he was out of sight owing to 
a curve in the hill. I slackened my pace, but I'aljour, 
not noticing this, wont on and got above me ; he was thus 
between the bull and myself. As the bull turned the 
swell in the hillside, he suddenly came in sight of I'aljour, 
and, Instantly changing his course, charged furiously at the 
old man, straight down hill. Paljour retreated towards me, 
best pace, shouting to me to fire ; but at first I could not 
see the hull, and when he did come in sight the shikari 
was directly in line with him. I shouted to him to get 
out of the way, but he was too flustered to understand. 
Fortunately, above me, and about ten yards off, a small 
rock jutted out of the hillside, and Paljour screwed himself 
under it, into the smallest space. The infuriated bull 
stood above the rock, only a few feet from the man, 
evidently at a loss. He could hear his enemy distinctly, 
for Paljour was shouting continuously, at the top of his 
voice, for me to come and liide under the rock beside him. 
It was clear that both man and animal were uncouscious 
of each other's proximity : one was mad with rage, and 
the other was off his head with funk. There was no 
time, however, to admire the tableau, for the monster above 
me was bent on mischief. I put a 500 Express bullet 
into his chest, and down he came straight for me. I 
backed a tew yards to get out of his conrse, and fell into 
a stony hole, cutting my legs very severely — the hand of 
Providence again ! In the hole I was out of sight of the 
furious animal, which thundered past, about three yards 
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oS. I had just time to twist myself into a sitting positioi), ' 
and deliver my second barrel into his shoulder as he rushed ' 
by. That finished him. He fell twenty yards below me, 
sprawling on his belly, with his legs spread out, thus 
checking the otherwise inevitable roll down hill. His head 
was raised, and he was bleeding copiously from the mouth. ■ 

The scene, though it lasted only a few moments, has left ' 
an indelible impression on my memory. Our respective 
positions in this trans;iction were, I should say, unique. 
The blazing sun behind the bull, as he stood over Paljour, 
setting off his grand proportions, Paljour jammed under 
the rock, bawling at the pitch of his voice, and myself 
quivering with excitement on the stony hillside ! It seema 
a laughing matter now, but at the time we were all three i 
desperately in earnest. At anyrate, Paljour thought the J 
situation critical, for when the bull rolled over he came down 
to me, put his head on my feet, crying, " You have saved 
me, you have saved me ! " He patted the rifle affection- 
ately, exclaiming, " BaJiHt achlui handik, haMt ackka , 
baTui'dk ! " (a very good gun, a very good gun), and ■ 
altogether hysterical for a time. 

After we had recovered somewhat, we went down to the ' 
dong, which was still alive, and I was debating in my . 
mind whether I would spend another cartridge on him to 
put him out of pain, when Paljour shouted something at 
him, abusive, I suppose, in Tibetan. The sound of the 
human voice roused the savage brute's fury again ; be 
moved angrily, but it was hie last effort. The poor beast 
rolled over and went down the stony hillside, over and 
over, for a hundred yards, bringing up on a level bit at 
the bottom, on the flat of his back, dead. The camp came 
up presently, and we pitched near the carcasa 

Next morning he was cut up, He was much smaller 
than No. 1, but was a compact, sturdy beast, of immense i 
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power. His horns were tour inches shorter than those of 
the Keipsang bull, the points worn away and chipped, but 
much thicker at the base. When Paljour noticed the 
condition of hia horna, he said, "Thia is a khUni" meaning 
that the animal was a murderer, and that he must have 
killed 8 man. He related the story of a Tibetan, who 
was attacked by a wild bull the year before, beyond the 
Lanak-la. The man's atomach was torn open, and he was 
killed on the spot. Dongs whose horna are worn and 
battered are alwaya vicious and dangerous ; tliey are 
constantly fighting, and attack everything they encounter. 
This bull had all the appearance of a morose old rogue ; 
he probably was the identical brute of Paljour's story, as 
I shot him within two days' march of the place where the 
Tibetan was killed. The wild yak's face was greatly 
grizzled, his teeth were worn down, and one was missing. 
Paljour said his Age could not be less than twenty years, 
while the Keipaang bull conld not have been more than 
fifteen. As he lay, he gave me the impression of a well- 
trained prize-fighter, while the figure of the first monster 
I shot put me in mind of a large and portly gentleman, in 
the prime of life, who took no care of his muscles. The 
chest and shoulder shots were well placed, and miide short 
work of the huge beaat ; as both were fired within ten 
yards' range, the result was only natural The bullets 
were solid '500s, and had 135 graina of powder behind 
them. The penetration was very great, and the effect 
inside tremeudoua. Both lungs were torn through from 
right to left, and the cheat shot had gone through the 
body 80 far that we could not trace the bullet. Mystery 
attached to the first shot I fired from the Winchester, It 
had seemed to disable him — or was it pure cussedness that 
bad caused him to change his course when he heard the 
shot and come round the hill towards us ? The flesh 
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between the thighs was blue, and looked as if a ballet had 
made a passage that waj, but examination was such a 
nauseating business that I did not carry mj explorations 
very far. One fact, however, was certain : there was no 
bullet-hole in the hide of that portion of the body. Pal jour 
had his own theory about the entrance of the bullet from 
behind, but I could not accept it, as there was no sign on 
the part indicated. 

The sheep, fifteen hundred, in charge of fourteen men, 
came up during the day and camped close by. They 
were anxious to go on, as they travel by night only, and 
intended to cross the Lanak-la by sunrise next day. Five 
hundred of these sheep belonged to the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, or, let us say, to his officials. In this way he 
had large flocks of sheep all over the country. The pro6t8 
in the salt trade on this number of sheep go to him : the 
only advantage the owners get is the produce of the sheep, 
but the number belonging to the Maharajah must never 
diminish. If they die, or are lost across the border, it is 
the people's loss, on the " heads I win, tails you lose '* 
principle These men had wonderful stories of the 
Champa robbers across the border, and seemed to be in 
great fear of them. The Champa (nomadic) robbers 
(called also Chakpa by Bower) are probably the 
Golok plundering tribes mentioned by other travellers. 
They are mounted on trained horses, that gallop up and 
down mountains at full speed. A rest is fixed between 
the ears of the horse, from which the horseman takes aim 
with his long gun. They have their tents fifteen days' 
march in the interior, and mounted parties infest the 
roads. Sometimes, when their supplies run short, they 
undergo great privations. There is no redress from their 
plundering, because there is no appeal nearer than Lahsa, 
three months' journey distant ; besides, these sheepmen say. 
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the Champas pay a tax to Lahsa for the privilege of 
jilundering. This party with their sheep were going to 
Mangtza-tso (lake) for salt, ten days' march beyond the 
border ; it is the lake that Carey passed on his journey 
to Polii. The year before a party of Rfipshd men, them- 
selves nomads, were plundered as they were returning 
from the lake by these robbers. The men who were now 
going up came from Pobrang. They said they liad no 
arms, and ofl'ered no resistance to the Champas, who were 
terrible fellows. The shepherds took all the meat of the 
dead dong and buried it high up the hillside under large 
rocks. They said they would return in about a month, 
when they would take the flesh home! 

I noted the temperature inside the tent during my stay 
in the Laliing valley. At 9 p.m. the thermometer showed 
46° ; at 6 a.m. 24° — a difference of 22° between evening 
and morning. At 4 r.M, it was C6°, or an extreme 
variation of 42° in the twenty-four hours. These figures 
speak to the climate of these parts in the middle of August. 

Next monting we went up Kiamgo-Tra^ar in the 
direction of I^inak-Ia, the travelling-path of Pocpkagm 
ifmnniens when he is seeking pastures new. We reached 
the opening of the Kalilng valley at nine o'clock, and at 
the same time Paljour discovered tlie tracks of a large 
dong going in the same direction that we were. We 
followed them for two hours, first down into the plain, 
where there was water, then through grassy plots and over 
stony plains. There were two, a large bull and a smaller 
one. I gave up the search when the things came up ; but 
Paljour followed the beasts up a small valley, and then 
returned, saying the dong had gone up very high. We 
proceeded farther to find a good place for camp, and when 
turning a spur, Pamber, the boy, pointed out two black 
spots near the sky-line, which the glasses soon resolved 
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into the bulls. The large flock of sbeep that passed this 
way last night must have disturbed them, and they had 
climbed high ; but for this circumstance, I am swre we 
should have found them on the level in one of tlie gittssy 
plots. We backed round the corner at once and made 
camp under the hill, well concealed from the dongs above, 
and at two o'clock began the stalk, passing up the Kalung 
valley until we got past the point where our game was. 
We had to go this distance to get the right side of the 
wind, which was blowing up the valley. It took us an 
hour's steady climbing to get near the top of the ridge, 
and, aa we approached the point we were making for, I 
thought to myself that if the bulls appeared on the crest 
above we should be fairly caught, and that the rifles 
ought to be uncovered and loaded ; but such is the 
perversity of human nature that I only thought, and put 
o£F action until the very thing that was running in my 
mind happened. When we were eighty yarda from the 
ridge, an immense black form rose slowly above the sharply- 
defined sky-line and came slowly along the crest, looming 
twice its actual size against the deep blue above ! We 
flattened ourselves among the stones in an instant, I 
tearing madly at the cover of the "500 Express, while 
Paljour presented two cartridges with a trembling band. 
Tlie bull, however, did not see us, and the wind for once 
was right. The beaat seemed half asleep and very lazy ; he 
moved along very slowly, and gave me a splendid chance. 
The first bullet told loudly, and was answered by a flourish 
of the bushy tail, but the second shot missed him. I just 
had time to reload when the other bull came along, but 
only the top of his back showed above the crest, and the 
bullet passed over him harmlessly. We rushed over the 
ridge, and followed the tracks till we had tlie two animals 
f^ain in sight in a small valley below, and about a mile 
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away, The big bull, standing with his head down, seemed 
hard hit, and the smaller etood close to him in an attitude 
of inquiring sympathy. We stalked down and found they 
had gone on, but very slowly, so followed the tracks round 
a couple of side valleys, and at last came on them standing 
quietly in a narrow depression ; it seemed as it they were 
trying to hide in the best way they could in this fold of 
the barren hillside, for the smaller one turned his head and 
looked in our direction iu the sly fashion of a wild animal 
trying to escape notice. The big bull was twenty yards 
ahead of the youngster, who was the most alert, and was 
evidently looking after the safety of his older companion. I 
fired at the wounded animal with the Winchester and missed ; 
and missed twice again as they bolted ! The distance 
was over 150 yards, and I had not a clear view. I now 
put up the second sight, and my fourth shot, at certainly 
not less than 300 yards, rolled over the big bull like a 
rabbit; the fifth shot did exactly the same to the other. 
Here was luck ! Old Paljour was surprised out of his 
stolidity ; he raised a shout, waved his greasy headgear, 
and salaamed me several times. I was certainly elated 
myself at the sight of the two bulls kicking up the dust 
on the hillside below me. We had not gone fifty yards 
towards them when the smaller one got up and limped 
along the level track with his leg hauging useless from his 
shoulder ; he fell twice, and I tlioiight he could not go far, 
80 did not lire again, but he mended his paca by degrees, 
and ran right round the valley and over the dividing ridge, 
before I realised that he was getting out of my hands. That 
was the Inst I saw of him. The back of the old bull was 
broken, and he never moved from the place where be fell. 
1 ended his pain with another bullet. My first shot, 
when he came over the ridge, hit him in the fleshy part of 
the right hind leg. 1 aimed, or thought I aimed, at hia 
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shoulder when he loomed against the sky-line as big as 
a haystack, bnt the fluster I was in at the moment may 
be im^ined — this huge target was only eighty yards o£f, 
and I was within six inches ot missing it altogether. 

I fired my last shot at wild yak on tlie 16th August. 
I had bagged three — and lost one through my own 
foolishness. I began the hunt on the 10th. I think this 
is a record that has not been touched yet — three wild 
bulls in six days. I might have continued for another 
fortnight and collected a good supply of tliose enormous 
heads ; bnt tor what end ? The hunting and stalking are 
the most exciting in the world ; the climate, the ground, 
and its surroundings the most trying. The chase of the 
wild dong, therefore, must be classed amongst the severest 
tests of a sportsman's quality ; but a bag of three good 
hulls quite satisfied me. I have a horror of big bags — 
an unconquerable disgust at my own butcherliness comes 
over me when I stand over a noblo animal that has been 
slain by my own hand : this feeling increases with every 
trophy added to my collection, till it forces me to drop the 
pursuit of that particular game and follow something 
else. In the present instance remorse got the better 
of me after the third bull, and I left the travelling trail of 
the wild yaks to pick up a couple of antelope heads in 
another pai't of the valley. The escape of the wouuded 
bull haunted me and made me unhappy for several days, i 
though I spent some precious time trying to retrieve him ; : 
he crossed the range of mountains to the north, and must 
have made his way to the Great Plain beyond, and died , 
in lingering misery. May I be forgiven ! ' 

The head of the second bull (the murderer) weighed , 
only 84 lbs., and the horns were 29 inches in length, Tha 
third hull's head weighed 94 lbs., and the horns were 30 i 
inches long. 
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Before proceeding to other scenes, a few details of the 
cost of my expedition will be useful The yaks, ponies, 
and cooUcs had been with me for one month and six days, 

reckoning fi-om the time they were hired to my return to 
Pobrang, where they were discharged. For that period the 
expenses were as follows : — 

Hire of eight yaks 

Hire of two ponies 

Hire of goats 

Wages to I'aljour, 8 annas a day (I 

kept him on as far as Ti'inks^) 
Wages of Pumber and another mi 
Cost of four sheep 
Ikkshish .... 



Or three rupees twelve annas per diem. These figures 
prove that this kind of sport is not really expensive when 
managed with ordinary prudence. Of course the carelessly 
rich or inexperienced sportsman will probably have to 
pay double. He should, however, bear in mind that the 
extra money he dispenses will not find its way to the people 
who have actually done his hard work, bub into the 
bottomless pockets of the rascally Kashmiri shikari, or of 
the confidential Knglish-speaking servant who runs the 
whole show, including his master. The simple remedy is 
to pay each individual with your own band. 
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STAG AND BEAR SHOOTING IN KASHMIE 




To Leh, cnpitAl of Ladakb— Route from LoL to KoAhmir— Leave it at 
Shargil — March to Siini— Story of Ooneral Jloriwar 3ingh and hta 
denth — From Stint to Suhnis — A liiiman skeleton — Details of fatal 
sccideiit to Dr. Genge and liia parly — Tlia Siiknia bear and hia liarem— 
Master of the village crops— Cannot find liitn— Stag- bIiod ting in the 
Upjier Wardwan — Hanking (driving) is nnsucecsafol — A stag calls — Go 
tor him — Jual in time — Dilficulty in "haliling"^ — A hysterionl coolie — 
A fine trophy— Maith for the valley — My first Iwar— Bail weather 
again — A forty^eight liuum' snowatorni — Bear-shootiug is rumed— A 
flociable snipe — Cross over into the valley — Five days' hard work — 
EoBult, a stag and a bear— Shooting tour comes to an end— Joined by 
Yikdb and Chamibti— The latter's adventures— Yakiib Uoniaes at 
home— Is tSted by nawabs— Takes to drink— And dies. 

My next objective was Leh. I left Pobrang on the 28th 
of August, and reached the capital of Jjidakh on the 2nd 
of September, crossing Chang-la, 18,000 feet, an ascent of 
three and a half hours, on the way. The distance is 74 
miles as I made it, 7*J miles according to the official list 
of routes. 

Tanksi5 is the largest village on the road, and all supplies 
for the trip to Chang-chen-mo are always collected here 
and from the neighbouring villages. The valley for several 
miles, above and below, is most fertile, and can supply 
sufficient quantities of necessaries for a small party going 
on a three months' excursion. If the sportsman makes 
his start from Leh, he should send his camp on ahead, and 
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make the foot of the pass himself in one day. The second 
day will take him easily into Tdnksi.', and the third to 



The road from Leh to Kashmir is a well-known line of 
travel, and I take up my story at Shargul, where I again 
left the beaten track ; this place is the sixth march from 
Lch. Ydkub went on with the ponies and things by the 
straight road to Srinagar, while I, with eight coolie-loads, 
struck ofl' to the left for Siiril at the head of the Wardwan 
valley, where I intended to have some stag and bear 
shooting before concluding my travels. My first inarch 
was to the foot of a pass with no particular name — a 
distance of about fifteen miles — which took us ten hours 
to get over ; the coolies carrying my loads were very slow, 
and gave much trouble at each village we passed. Beyond 
.Shargul the traveller is in Baltistdn, and the population 
is chieHy Musalmsin. I saw only a few Bhiits (Tibetans), 
Lamas, and gi'mpas (monasteries) during the mai-ch. The 
next day's march was a very stiff one indeed. I changed 
the coolies for four baggage animals, and got along better. 
We passed over the crest of the range between two peaks 
marked on the map 18,026 feet and 18,653 feet; the 
pass itself cannot be less than 17,000 feet — a very high 
one for these parts. From this point I had a grand view 
of snowy peaks to the north and north-east, beyond Nabra 
and its big glaciers, but no snow was visible on the rocky, 
broken mountains between me and the distant peaks. 
This was the first really extensive view I had had of 
Ladakh. The next descent was very long and trying 
indeed — z^-zagging and doing the serpentine along a very 
steep hillside all the way to the bottom of the valley — 
the Phiilung. We came to the first village, Labbaka, at 
half-past two ; but my camping-place was Sanku, so we 
trudged on in the heat I was thirteen hours on the 
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. trying day's 




road, and did only twenty miles ; 
march. 

Khalik, the servant I had brought from Leh, an Arghiin 
or half-caste, beyiiiled the tedium of the journey by relating 
the story of Zorawar Singh, the famous general of Maharajah 
Guliib Singh of Kashmir. He was the conqueror of Ladakh, 
and subsequently lost his life in Tibet during a great 
battle, while he was on his march to Lahsa itself. The 
half-caste's story was shortly this: The name of the 
place where the general was killed was Parang; he was 
on horseback during the battle, and was hit by a bullet ia 
the thigh ; he dismounted and sat on the ground, where 
he was shot again in the chest, and died as he sat. The 
Bhuts (Tibetans) were so afraid even of the dead hero that 
thoy would not approach his body for two days. Theu 
they cut off his head and sent it to Lahsa, and ate the 
rest of the body, that they might assimilate the courage 
of the gallant old Sikh ! The head is still preserved in 
the biggest monastery of the city, and is worshipped with 
great ceremony as the head of a famous conqueror. 
The Bhots won the battle hjjiidu (mi^ic); it snowed very 
hard all the time, and the bullets would not come out of 
the Sikhs' guns. 

To Suni was the next march, seventeen miles up the 
left bank at that river ; the valley is very fertile, and the 
road, for the greater part, good. I remained here for a 
day, collected ten days' supplies, and started for my next 
point, the village of Siiknia at the head of the Wardwan 
valley ; it was a rough journey, and took four days' hard 
marching. The first stage was about twelve miles up the 
Chilliing stream. Several ancient moraines and landslips 
had to be crossed, and the stream was considerable even 
at this season. Marmots were numerous ; they are bigger 
than the Tibetan variety, are of dark chestnut colour, and 
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have black muzzles. We negotiated the pass next day, 
after a very difficult ascent over glaciers, moraines, etc., 
which took us more than four liours, at a rate of about a 
mile an hour. The descent on the other side was very 
steep and long. I had breakfast on top of a huge rock, 
under which, close to the path, lay the bleached skeleton 
of a man. It was that of a. Kashmiri who died of 
exhaustion and cold many years ago while trying to cross ; 
his body was placed in a hollow under the rock, and 
covered with large slabs. The skeleton was, however, 
plainly visible from the path ; it was quite perfect, and had 
never been disturbed. 

After two more descents, reached Kiin-mig at 4 p.m. ; 
the distance of the whole march was about twelve miles. 
The pass, named " Lanwi " in the map, is at the head oE 
the Kaintal valley, in which Dr. Genge and his camp were 
buried under an avalanche of fresh snow a few years ago. 
I missed seeing the place where the accident occuiTed, as 
the pass by that route was closed, but heard the details of 
it from an old Kashmiri shikari at Si'mi. 

Dr. Genge was shooting ibex in the Kaintal valley, and 
had bagged one and wounded another. Ilia camp was 
under a precipice in a perfectly safe place, according to 
the experience of the men with him ; but during the night 
a dreadful snowstorm came on, and several feet of snow 
accumulated on the mountain slopes above. An enormous 
mass was loosened, by its own weight, no donbt, and 
rushed over the precipice in an avalanche. The servants' 
tents were quite close under the rocks, the doctor's a 
little farther out. His body was found subsequently some 
distance off, with his bed, etc., but the tent remained 
where it was, crushed and broken. The body was found 
only half covered with snow. It is singular that the body 
and furniture were found at a distance from the tent. The 
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occupants of the servants' tent were found dead in the 
position in which they were sleeping. Two coolies who 
had been sent for supplies to Sorii tried to return with 
them, but the storm drove them down again. They 
crossed five days after, and, finding no trace o£ the camp, 
inferred that the saliib had gone to Siiknis, but, finding 
be was not there, came back with twenty men and 
discovered the camp buried under the snow. Many years 
before this another Englishman and his party were buried 
under an avalanche in the Miingil ndld, Wardwan valley, as 
they were returning in the evening from hunting ibex. 
Considering the number of men who, year after year, 
travel about in the Himalayas, it is wonderful that so few 
fatal accidents have been recorded. 

I was now on the watershed of the Chin;ib, and every- 
thing was changed. The hillsides were carpeted with 
grass, and the lirst clump of birch-trees graced the farther 
bank just in front of my tent-door. The next camp was 
Pajahoi, opposite the opening of the Wishni-waj valley. 
I made iny first attempt after bears here, but was 
unsuccessful. Shepherds und sheep were about, and I 
heard of a sahib and mem-sahib in a nala lower down ; 
so not only bad the stag season opened, but the sportsman 
(and his wife) were up and after them. At this camp the 
tent was soaking wet with dew in the morning: I never 
saw dew in Ladakh. I reached Siiknis on the 22ud of 
September, and from this point began my hunt after stag 
and bear. 

Oh for the good times of twenty years ago, when stags 
and bears in the Kashmir valleys were less rare than they 
are now, and the sportsman had not to work so hard for a 
couple of good hejids and halt a dozen brown bear skins I 
He then simply "raced" for his valley, and, if his head 
abikari was a good intriguer, got in first. He pitched hta 
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camp low down, where it remained fixed, while he, with a 
very small following, roughed it higher up on the grassy 
slopes, and shot his game at hia leisure. When he wanted 
a rest, be came down to his main camp for a couple of 
days. Now the best shooting ground is strictly preserved, 
and where access is allowed, " shootists" (not sportsmen) 
simply jostle one another, running out long distances on 
receipt of infornjation, and then running back after the 
quarry has l>een shot or missed. 

1 had to do some hard tramping and climbing before I 
bagged two atwgs with very ordinary heads, and two brown 
bears, which in these days may be considered a good 
reward for three weeks of very severe and continuous 
work. 

As soon as I i-eached Siiknis, I heard of three bears, 
and crossed the stream to the left bank for them, but I 
never had the luck to come across the animals, though 
traces were frequent on the paths and hillsides. There 
was one particular old male whom the villagers had known 
for years, and they were most anxious that he should be 
wiped out, for his ravages among their crops were very 
serious ; and since he bad imported a couple of females to 
keep him company, their presence had become intolerable. 
Tlie old Bruin was completely master of the situation after 
sunset. Shouting, tom-tomming, torches and fires had no 
terrors for him ; he simply went where he liked, wandered 
about all night, and in the grey dawn retired up the valley 
with his harem, to repose quietly during the heat of the 
day. I was shown the path used by these animals night 
after night; the soft earth was worn into oblong tioles by 
the bears' feet, and the bashes alongside bad torn hair 
from their fat sides. The men with me worked hard, but 
they could not hit off the hiding-place of the big bear. 
These animals probably travelled several miles morning 
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and evening, and perhaps lived in another valley. I ' 
unable to waste many days over them, as the stag-fotest: 
was yet some distance down, and I was anxious to b^i 
buBinesa there. 

I took my camp down to the village of Basmin, seven' 
miles below Siiknis, and thence took twenty-five coolies for' 
a beat on the slopes overlooking the right bank of tha 
Wardwan river. We first went down a couple of miles, 
and then worked up a wooded spur for three hours, and 
an awful grind it was. Just as I got placed, and the men 
were moving to their several points, a. slag called in the 
forest opposite, about four hundred yards away — the first 
call I had beard that season (date, 2oth September). I.j 
had taken a few moutbfuls of breakfast, but stopped in a 
hurry as the welcome sound reached my ear, and went' 
up hill to get above the stag. He called about four times. 
We had not been gone long when there was a tremendous 
ehout from the coolies, a short distance below the animal: 
they had come upon some hinds ! We returned crestfallen 
to our former position — but I did not resume my breakfast. 
Nothing came of this beat, nor of the next one, so I gaved 
up in disgust, and was coming down hill when a coolu 
started a stc^ that was lying at the foot of a pine-tred. 
This is nearly always the result of driving in Kashmir 
when a single sportsman tries to circumvent these deer. 
Against my better judgment, 1 was induced to try this ona 
by the Kashmiri shikiiri I had hired from the village ; ha 
knew where the stags were, and went straight to the placa 
with this body o( men to turn them out before the muzzle 
of my rifie. He wished to save me trouble, he said ! He 
had, however, increased my troubles by, at anyrate, two 
days' extra toil up and down the steep hillsides to find he 
disturbed the game by still-hunting. I gave up the 
beating business on the spot, and vowed never to have 
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anything more to do with that kind of sport again. There 
were evidently several stags in the forest — signs and forms 
were numerous. There was trouble in the camp next day 
about supplies, and I had to remain there making arrange- 
ments till three in the afternoon. 1 was eventually 
obhged to write to the police officer at Maryo, two days' 
march down the valley, to send me help. The rascul 
(supplies) difficulty is a frequently recurring one in this 
country ; villagers are not willing to sell goods when their 
long winter, a season of semi -starvation, is close at hand. 
I started in the evening with two coolies and a local man, 
with food and bedding, for a good hunt after stags. On 
the way we met a man who said four shots had been fired 
on the hillside I was making for ; the local man with me 
said it must be the Siddik of Gurdraman, a village above 
Nowbiig, who had a gun (nn old rifle) ; he had been 
shooting in Miingil. I met him afterwards near Si'iknis, 
coming my way ; but I could hardly believe the story of 
the four shots, so went on and camped at dusk high up in a 
dry watercourse, where we were belated, as we hod spent 
a long time getting over a very difficult place just below. 
Water was very scarce, but we eventually discovered a 
little in a rocky hole. We started at six a.m. next day. and, 
after a short pull up hill, saw a stag crossing an open glade 
liigh above us; he soon got our wind and bounded oif 
prettily into the nearest birch clump. The rising sun 
caught his flank, and the inside of his left thigh flashed 
the rays back to us almost with the brilliancy of a mirror. 
We saw nothing more that morning, and made camp at 
the foot of a fine old pine-tree in the heart of the stag 
ground. This was really u comforlable, not lo say 
luxurious, abode compared with the narrow watercourse 
where we had passed the night. Firewood was abundant, 
the abode was very welcome, and the invigorating 
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pine-scented air filled my lungs. Id the evening we 
went out and watched the open hillside for a stag. 

For two hours we saw and heard nothing ; the sun 
went down behind the range, the evening breath of the 
forest grew colder and colder, and my thoughts turned 
longingly towards the cheerful log-fire and the me^": 
awaiting ma My appetite grew keener, and at lart, 
persuaded me to leave just at the very time a stag was 
likely to appear. I lay down, at length, before the fire, 
and was getting comfortably warm, when a stag roared in 
the very direction whence we had just come. 

We were not two hundred yards from the open glada, 
and we covered that distance in record time, though the' 
shadows were dark and the ground was by no means leveLi 
The local man led the way and spied the stag, from tbO' 
edge of the forest, crossing the opeu towards a spring 
farther down. I tried hard to get a view, but could not 
see the beast. Darkness was fast coming on, and the 
surrounding forest made darker the clearing which the 
stag was crossing. He must have winded or seen us, tot 
he went back at once the way he came, but slowly, and 
called again. We raced round the hillside, and at last 
I caught sight of him going at a leisurely pace towards 
the opposite wooded slope. I took steady aim with the 
Winchester, and heard the shot tell. He disap^ieared in the 
bottom of the depression, and we waited to see if he would 
appear on the opposite slope ; there was no sign of him, 
and I made sure he was down. So we went on cautiously, 
and discovered him lying on the level, facing us. It was 
now almost dark. If he rose and went only a few yards 
into the forest, we were certain to lose him; so I fired 
again and missed. The stag sprang up and made for the 
forest, but I had just time to give him another shot, which: 
dropped him as he entered the birch bushes — a most lucl 
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shot. The two men with mo rushed down for the halal, 
but to their horror they could not find the animal in the 
darkness, and their hopes of lawful meat for supper began 
to fade. But they did lind 1dm at last, guided by his 
dying struggles. Then they shouted that two men could 
not perform the ceremony, by reason of the animal's 
struggles and because it was so dark. One of the coolies 
from the camp, who had brought up the double 
Express on hearing my first shot, was still with me, and 
when the ahikiiris shouted that they could not cut the 
beast's throat between them, the absurdity of it quite upset 
that coolie; he roared with laughter, jumped about on one 
leg and then on the other, bit his hand and arm to keep 
himself from laughing, and behaved so comically altogether 
that he set me off too. The idea that two strong men 
should be unable to halal u dying stag was so funny to 
this simple villager that it nearly sent him into hysterics. 
When he was sufficiently recovered, he went to help, and I 
returned to the lire, much elated with a stroke of luck 
which I certainly did not deserve, after deserting the hill- 
side at the very time that brings the chance of a shot. I 
had a rough camp dinner, drank to my luck in a tin 
pot of hot Swiss milk, in default of anything stronger, and 
turned in. Next morning I took the measurements of my 
trophy. Length of horns, 37 and 35i inches; girth above 
brow antler, 7 inches; divergency at tips, 38 J inches; 
tines, 10. 

This is very near the size that Ward says (page 65) 
"should be considered a prize worth working for," The 
divergency seems small, compared with that of the largest 
Ward had seen — fifty and lifty-six inches. The body of 
the stag was short, sturdy, and compact, quite diHi-rcnt 
from the shape of the huge animnls that are shot in the 
valleys on the Kashmir side. The more rigorous climate 
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of the Wardwan valley, and the harder life, I Buaped^^ 
tend to give this eompaetnesa of body, which is mora'^ 
suitable to their surroimdings. The first shot that hit 
was a solid Winchester bullet of soft lead weighiDg 330 
grs : it struck him behind the right kidney, which it 
severed, went through the stomach, and was found under 
the skin on the left side, having passed through the small 
ribs ; this was good penetratiou. The second shot, fired at 
him on the ground facing me, carried away one of the 
.brow antlers — a great misfortune ; the third, when he was 
among the birch bushes, broke his back. 

I remained in this valley four days longer, and 
worked hard for another trophy, but was not suecesaful. 
Stags were by no means numerous, though I heard a call 
now and then, and came on tracks frequently ; also their 
wallows where they had rolled in the mud and torn up 
the ground round about. Their travels in search of hinds 
had begun ; they moved about so much that meeting them 
became a mere chance. I gave up the chase after those foi 
days and went back to Si'iknis. 

1 left that village next day to cross over into Kashmir. 
I had ten coolies and a local shikari, who promised me bear 
on the road, and perhaps a stag on the other side. The 
path led up straight from the village, and the ascent to the 
top of the pass was long, and sometimes steep ; the pass 
itself is a depression leading into the Kassal valley, an 
extensive one with a considerable stream running down to 
the village of Easmin. We camped in a grassy plain, 
below a lai^e rock, across the stream. I got my first bear 
on this march. Signs were abundant and fresh after the 
ascent began, the animals having dug up the pathway in 
several places in search of roots. All these upper valleys 
must be good for brown bear, but for a long time Bruin 
in person did not appear. At eleven o'clock I was break- 
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fasting on the hillside, when Kamal Shikari got the first 
view of liim digging on the hillside to the right, about a 
mile off. Before we could get near him, he had gone down 
over to the other slope and was out of sight, and the wind 
changed. But the bear luckily was at the bottom of the 
valley, and so the wind for once was in our favour. We 
found that the bear was having a bath in the stream, and he 
seemed to enjoy it extremely ; the sun was very hot, and I 
envied him. After several rolls in the water, he came out 
and wiped himself vigorously on the grass, especially under 
the neck, which showed the white collar distinctly. Then 
ho shook himself and frisked about, and again betook him- 
self to the more serious business of searching for grubs, 
gradually ascending the opposite slope. We worked 
cautiously down and then up, eventually catching him up ; 
but he was constantly moving, and, though I had him 
covered several times, I could not get a good chance. At 
last he stopped for a moment, broadside on, a little above 
me and about fifty yards off, when I gave him a solid 
bullet from the Winchester, on receipt of which he bolted 
down tlie hill and round towards my right I lost sight 
of him at once, on account of the slope and the huge rocks 
about; so ran to get a view. Unfortunately, a.huge rock 
prevented my seeing the bear, and the bear from seeing 
us. He came full tilt in our direction till he passed the 
rock on my right, certainly not five yards off; then be 
stopped sudderdy, gave a loud grunt, and stood up on his 
hind legs. We were very much taken aback at this 
sudden apparition ; and Kamal, the shikari, standing next 
to me, improved the situation by uttering a loud cry, 
throwing up his hands, and falling on his back, jnat like a 
woman. The " whoof ! " of the bear hod knocked him over, 
but the animal had no idea of attacking. ' Before I 
could fire, he had turned round anil was off like the wind 
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Up the slope. I had to run out and get clear of the rock 
before I could fire, by which time the bear was nearly 
fifty yards away, but another bullet cut short his career, 
and he subsided ou the spot. Kamal regained hia legs 
and his senses as the rifle cracked the second time. 
When he saw the result of the shot, he rau up to the dead 
animal and fired volleys of abuse at him ; the Kashmiri , 
shikiiri all over. I daresay he was not afraid, but the I 
suddenness of the rencontre quite upset him. He said 
his foot slipped ! Shortly after, he pretended to become ' 
seriously ill while crossing the pass — the Kashmiri ogain. 
The Kashmiri is the oddest mLxture of childishness, 
cunning, bluster, and swagger ; they are also perfect at 
skulking and shamming. The best plan is to ignore their 
groans and pantomime of suffering; if they complain, ofTer 
them their wages and tell them to go home. 

I was unfortunate in the weather again at this place ^ 
we were literally snowed up for two days and could not 
move. After forty-eight hours' continuous snow it was 
twelve inches deep about the teat. The coolies had 
finished their stock of food, and, fearful of being snowed up, 
clamoured for a start. So I was obliged to move down 
towards Kashmir. It was a great disappointment, for 
signs of bear were numerous, and I made certain of 
making a good bag after the weather cleared. During all 
this snowy time a single snipe had been lying up by the 
stream close to my tent ; I heard his plaintive " scape, 
scape," often, day and night, as if he too were protesting 
against the ghastly weather. I put him as I started, and 
he tiew off in the direction we were taking, evidently- 
having made up his mind to clear out, as I had done. 
Bear tracks were fresh in the snow, all in the direction 
were going, — even they had a poor opinion of the 
wea,ther ! We gradually ascended to the foot of another 
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pass : the way was rocky, but not steep. On the other 
side was a steep descent of a mile or so to the Lang-nai 
— a long and narrow valley. There was very little snow 
on this side. We camped at the huts of some Gtljars. 
The weather was bad again that night, and in the 
morning the snow fell very heavily: it was thick on the 
pines and birches in the hanging forest across the gorge — 
a beautiful winter scene, seen dimly through the falling 
flakes. All day it snowed, and all day I snuggled under 
the bliinkets: the coolies, too, in the huts were fairly 
comfortable. Next rooming it had cleared up, so we made 
a start ; but the little tent had to be left behind, as it was 
frozen and too stiff to pack. By two o'clock I reached 
Lidil, where I found Yaki'ib and the large tent, from 
Srinagar. I found that the sporting colonel, who was 
before me in Chang-chen-rao, had forestalled me here also ; 
be left the village five days before ray arrival. He got a 
BttLg here, but, I was told, his shikaris shot the animal ! 

I stayed at home for two days, had a good rest, and 
then went up again into a valley next the Lang-nai, by 
which I had come down, to make a final try for bear and 
stag. After five days' hard work I got one of each, and 
was quite satis Bed. 

I arrived at Srinagar on the 2 ih of October, and remained 
there a week, collecting and packing up my trophies, then 
made a start for the plains by tonga diik — Yiikiib following 
with Chami\rti and the traps. The pony had fared well 
during this long and rough journey, though he was on 
short commons so often, and had had many adventures in 
his own line : the most serious was his fall from an unsafe 
bridge on the way from Ladakh. The man who was 
leading him knew the frail nature of the bridge, but he 
also knew that the water was very cold, so he chanced 
the bridge, and Chamiirti fell over, but the man got across 
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dryshod — hia bones somehow must have ached for some 
days after ! The pony was not in the least hurt, thoagh 
the drop could not have been less than twenty feet, and 
he turned completely over, legs up, and fell ou hia back. 
He was up iu an instant, came out of the water, shook 
himself like a dog, and promptly turned to on the grass ! 
The saddle was seriously damaged, but was still serviceable. 
I think it was the saddle that saved Ohamiirti a broken 
back. Yakiib wound up the tour in style. When he 
reached his native town, his friends, including several 
nondescript nawabs (nobles), gave a banquet in his honour. 
Of course he was well plied with liquor, and the narrative 
of hia adventures in the far-off land from which he had 
just returned must have inflamed his naturally quarrelsome 
disposition. At anyrate there was a row before the feast 
was finished, and little Yiiktib distinguished himself by 
clearing the banquet-hall of hosts and friends alike. He 
always carried a light Gurkha hikri (knife) in his belt — 
he used to say he was so small that he wanted something 
to protect himself with. Ou this festive occasion that kukri 
came to the fore, and the guests disappeared like the smoke 
from their own hukkaa. Then Yiikiib, mad with fury or 
drink, got into the street, was disarmed by the police and 
bestowed in the lock-up — whence I had to bail him out 
at midnight. I had subsequently to part with him, ou 
account of weakness for liquor. He then tried his fortune 
in the Central Provinces, came back, got among hia nawab 
set again, and in six months drank himself to death. I 
am afraid the distinguished company he kept was his ruiu. 
At anyrate they deprived me of a servant whose like I 
shall never see again. 
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THE BASPA VALLKY 

A thrcB months' toor— DeBoription of the valley— The river— VilLigf »— 
People — Climate— Theog — UattiBiia — SardhtB — Me«t m; frionil — Bijah 
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OxB summer I obtained three mooths' leave, and deter- 
mined to devote it to a shooting trip in the upper valley 
of the Baapa river, lu Ward's Sportsman's Guide to 
Kaskynir ft sketch is given of this trip, and the sport 
likely to be had in that part of the Himalayas ; and this 
iucluced me to go in that direction. As I eventually 
crossed from the valley into a comer of Tibet never before 
visited by Europeans, some account of my journey may be 
of interest, though I cannot say that my expedition was 
aaccessful as regards s[>ort. 
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The Baspa and its long valley are not generally known, 
being quite off the beaten track, and rarely visited except 
by a stray sportsman or a forest officer on duty. The 
Baspa stream runs into the Sutlej about fifteen miles above 
the Wi'mgtii bridge on the latter and a few miles below 
the large village of Chlni. A glance at the map of Basabir 
will show that an enormous snowy spur, or rather range, 
springs from the main buttress of the Tibetan highlands, 
and runs down almost straight to the Sutlej below the 
above-named bridge. The main range, or Tibetan buttress, 
extends in a northerly direction as far as the frontier village 
of Shipki, where it is pierced by the Sutlej. The great 
angle formed by these snowy mountains is subtended by 
that river from Shipki to the Wangtii bridge — the Baspa 
valley forming the south-westerly portion of this enormous 
triangle. Its length from the source of the stream to its 
junction with the Sutlej is not less than fifty miles, and 
its breadth — that is to say, the level portion of the valley 
through which the river runs — nowhere exceeds two miles, 
white in many places it is less than one. Villages are 
tew ; the population is scanty. Twenty miles above 
Sdngla the principal village is Chitkiil, the highest 
inhabited point in the valley. 

Owing to its position between two lofty ranges of per- 
petual snow, the climate of the valley is severe for at least 
nine months of the year. The inhabitants are a mean and 
mongrel lot, for whom existence must have very few joya, 
and whose life, to an outsider at least, appears not worth 
living. On their southern border their neighbours are the 
high-spirited and high-handed Garhwiihs, and on the north- 
eastern they have the exclusive Tibetans. The Baspa 
people carry on the trade between these two peoples, and 
are bullied by each in return. The Garhwiilis supply the 
rice and other commodities which the Baspa men take to 
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Tibet aud exchange for the wool and salt of that country. 
They have also, it seems, to propitiate the Kdjah of 
Garhwdl by annual offerings, in addition to tJie dues 
paid to their legitimate ruler, the Riijah of BasiLhir. 
Moreover, it often happens, in the upper portions of the 
valley, that the one annual crop yielded by the soil is 
destroyed by an early winter ; when the miserable people 
are frequently left dependent on the doubtful profits of 
their trading and the produce of their flocks of sheep. 
The struggle for existence is extremely hard, as the 
wretched appearance of the people fully attesta 

I had sent my travelling kit on ahead some days before. 
So, finding everything ready for a start, I walked out 
of Simla before sunrise on the 2nd of May. I made 
two marches, and slept at Theiig. Next day I reached 
Mattiana, having met ou the way two Ehdtias (Tibetans) 
returning to their village near Chini. One of them had 
been to Gartokh, in Tibet, three mouths ago. He told 
me it was a seven days' journey from Shipki, and that he 
had shot two wild yak on the wuy, and had seen many 
0ns ammmi. According to his statement, a couple of 
Europeans could travel anywhere beyond Shipki, without 
hindrance ; he was quite positive on this point, nnd 
volunteered to take me. A large parly, he said, would 
not be allowed. This was curious, as the experience of 
every European who has attempted to cross into Tibet 
has been just the reverse, I got this information out of 
the Bhutia only after much questioning, as his intelligence 
was limited. At Sanihan my friend M, of the Forest 
Department came iu — a most pleasant surprise, for, though 
I was making for his headquarters on the Sutlcj, I had no 
hope of meeting him for some days. His Highness 
Shamsher Singh, Rajah of Basiihir, whose summer residence 
is here, paid my friend a visit during the day. and was 
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very friendly and pleasant. He spoke English well, and 
seemed fairly educated and intelligent, but was rather 
deaf. He was a small old man, and rumour said he drank 
deeply. On the present occasion, however, he declined 
whisky, saying this was not the time of the year for it ; 
soda-water, pure, was the proper drink now. But there , 
was a twinkle in his eye as he defined the seasons for drink. 
He stayed to lunch, and put away the chicken cutlets with 
evident relish, though he ate with his hands, sending after 
for the chilamchi (brass wash-hand bowl) when he had 
finialied, and having a thorough wash-up at the table. The 
whole performance was indeed quite a revelation in this 
land of caste prejudices. The Eajah is a keen sportsman, 
and takes great interest in guns and weapons of all kinds. 
I obtained his signature to the twojwirwawis (permits) I had 
procured at Eampi'ir, and he signed his name in English, 

I halted at Kilba for a. couple of days to rest and to 
make final arrangements. This village is the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Conservators of Forests. Wood- 
cutting is carried on to a considerable extent ; and as most 
of the labour has to be imported from the plains, a lai^e 
number of men are always scattered among the forests, for 
whom provisions have to be supplied by the Forest 
Department, from liampiir, or even farther. The carrit^e 
of these supplies takes some days, and when, through any 
unforeseen circumstance, delay occurs and the stock of food 
runs low, the scattered men are in some danger of being 
starved. Villages are so few, and the population so 
scanty, that the people have Httle to spare for strangers, 
and consequently Government has to undertake the 
feeding of its employt^'s. 

The difBculty of obtaining supplies is a never-e 
annoyance to the tourist or sportsman in the Himdl 
Long experience had impressed this on me, ao I set about 
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collecting my supplies, and received nioat kind and valuable 
help from my friend. lu fact, but for his assistance, not 
only now, but during the whole time I remained in the 
Baspa valley, my journey would have been impossible. 
I was not long in collecting the food and other necessaries 
I required ; he also made over to me four BiUti coolies to 
carry my luggage, and promised four more aa soon as a 
party arrived from Simla. I thus had eight men during 
the whole period of my trip, and was freed to a very great 
extent from the difficulties of local carriage. The traveller's 
principal aim is to be as independent as possible of both 
local carriage and supplies in that part of the country 
where he intends to pass most of his time. If he is fully 
equipped in these respects, his presence will not incon- 
venience the people, and he may depend on their good-will 
and asBistance. 

I was advised to collect supplies from each village I 
passed. In this way, by the time I reached my shooting 
grounds beyond the last village, I had enough to last me 
to the end of my trip. Myself, three servants, and eight 
coolies, made twelve mouths to feed, and the consumption 
would be about nine seers (2 lbs.) of Hour and three seers 
of other eatables, or twelve seers per diem — nine maunds 
(80 lbs.) for a month. Halt of this quantity I obtained 
from my friend's stores, and it was not dillicult to make 
up the other moiety from the villages as I passed along, 

I began my long tramp on the 1 3th of May. M. 
accompanied me to below the village of Sdpni, and then 
returned, leaving me to my own resources. The Bnspa is 
a large clear stream where it falls into the Sntlej, a 
pleasant contrast to the muddy current of the latter. 
The valley is very confined here, and the hillsides are very 
abrupt. I saw a brace of Kolsa pheasants and a number 
of very pretty small birds, one 8]>ecies with very long 
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ftod slender white tail-feathera. I have seen them at times 
in the plains in wooded country during the cold months, so 
that these little mitea must be great travellers ; they are 
very quick in their movements, flashing through the green 
foliage like white lightning: I have never seen one in a 
state of rest I passed Chdnsu — or rather the fields below 
it, that are on a large piece of flat ground, which ends in a 
precipice facing the river. The edge of t!ie precipice is lined 
by splendid deodars, the roots of which are so interlaced with 
the soil that they prevent the land from crumbling away 
into the river. It is wonderful how these large trees 
retain their hold in such a place ; if oue fell, it would go 
straight down into the river several hundred feet below. 
The road traveller to-day passes through cool and pleasant 
forests all the way ; but the valley is so confined, and the 
hillsides so abrupt, that there is no extensive view in any 
direction, until a sudden transformation scene takes place 
at the bridge over the Baspa, a couple of miles before 
reaching the village of Saugla. Some distance before 
coming to the bridge, the river dashes down its steep and 
rocky bed in frightful turmoil, resembling a river of milk 
churned into foam. Nothing could be better calculated to 
enhance the surprise that is awaiting you as yon come 
round a mountain spur to the bridge. The furious torrent 
with its deafening roar shows the turbulence of a 
Himalayan river in its roughest mood, from the bridge. 
On your left, whence yon have come, the raging watezs 
disappear ; on your right, a broad and limpid stresm 
gently murmurs over its pebbly bed. Looking up stream, 
the valley is seen broad and open, the hillsides covered 
with forest, and higher up topped by a snowy range ; on the 
left, b(ire and forbidding mountains edged with rugged and 
pointed petOcs. In front flows the now placid stream, and, 
farther on, level fields, thickly dotted with spreading 
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walnut-trees. Walking through the fields along the foot- 
path, the village of Kanirii comes in sight, high up ou the 
hillside, also the Rajah's " Kot," or fort — a couspicwous 
object, black and grimy from age, smoke, and dirt. The 
houses of Siingla are just visible through the walnut-trees, a 
long way oEfon a spur — the cam ping -pi ace. Tradition has it 
that this portion of the country was in former ages a. lake ; 
and the country round shows every indication of the truth 
of the legend. The head-man o£ Siingla refers to the river in 
ordinary conversation as Saimij)(far (sea), and there is a 
temple dedicated to Nag-deota (the serpent deity) in the 
village. The sudden change in the course of the river at 
the bridge indicates very clearly the point where the lake 
burst through and made its way to the Sutlej. A couple of 
hundred pounds of dynamite, used now on the hillside near 
the bridge, would certainly close the passage again and 
re-form the lake above. 

I experienced here a decided diflerence in the climate 
— I felt really cold in bed during the night! Walking 
through the village in the morning, I visited the Nag-deota 
and Lama temples, and noticed an array of stags' antlers 
and barhal horns in the public buildings between the two. 
The head-man of the village, by name Dhiiin Diis, and the 
piijiiri (priest) of the "Sag temple, are intelligent men. 
and gave information about the passes without any 
hesitation. They told me that the Oarhwiil passes were- 
open, but no traders had come across yet. The "China" 
(Chinese, meaning Tibetan) passes would not be tit for 
travel for another month. These men said it was twenty 
days' journey from this to the place in Tibut where they 
go with their rice to trade. They mean " sheep journeys," 
which are short stages — the most the laden sheep can do 
in a day, grazing as they marcli. These short stages 
are called by the people of the country "ddhi-rtili" or half- 
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a-cake journey — a very expressive term. The Sangla people 
buy rice from the Garhwal traders, and, loading it up on 
their sheep in small hags, take it to Tibet, where they 
barter it for wool and aalt : the former article, they said, 
was now very dear. A very curious reason was given in 
explanation of the fact that Tibetans do not come to trade 
in this direction : their sheep, it was said, cannot croas 
passes, filing along narrow mountain tracks, one after the 
other. This is because they are plains sheep, accustomed 
to wander iu " open order " on the flat table-lands of their 
mountain home ! If they were driven along a narrow 
track, they would huddle over each other and would come 




I did a good trade here, and was now not at all anxious 
about running short of supplies during my stay iu the 
upper valley. 

There are two, if not three, level stretches of land at 
the bottom of the valley, like steps descending from the 
country above. The river runs broad and smooth along 
the level, and then cuts its way by a narrow channel 
through the steep slope down to the next plaui. To me it 
appeared that these steps were at one time a succession of 
lakes, connected by a streamlet, and that their waters were 
gathered eventually iu the largest and lowest, above the 
present site of the bridge. When the opening to the 
Sutlej was formed, all these mountain lakelets were sucked 
dry by the big river, and in the course of ages the Baspa 
cut through the soil and formed its present deep cbanneL 
The hill slopes are well wooded, and small forests of pines 
and other trees are frequent in the valley, but I saw none 
of large girth. Approaching Kakcham, the path changes 
to every variety common to mountain tracks- — over slippery 
granite rocks, then along several log bridges, across chasms 
between huge boulders ; and at two places, notched logs. 
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by way of ladders, to ascend masses of rock on one side 
and to descend from them on the other. These specimens 
of a Himalayan road occur within a space of two hundred 
yards. Those of ua who wore toots or shoes had to take 
them off and cHmb barefooted. Just below this break-neck 
path is Eakcham itself, a black and grimy village of half a 
dozen wooden houses, planted in several feet of foul mud. 
Most of the miserable huts are built against the rock ; 
these are filthy in the extreme, and the inhabitants are 
filthier still. The women are extraordinarily timid. 
Whenever I met them on the road, or even passed them 
at a distance working in a field, they invariably took to 
Sight, and hid behind rocks and trees till I was out of 
sight — for all the world like wild animals, from which, I 
am sure, they were not many degrees removed. It was 
very cold and cloudy in the evening. The elevation of 
Hakcham is 10,445 feet. 

There was slight rain in the night and snow on the 
mountain- tops. The morning was pleasant, but foggy, 
much warmer than the previous evening. After 2 f,m. 
the cold rapidly increases, as from that hour the wind 
generally begins to blow down from the snows, and lowers 
the temperature considerably. A trader from Ililm-Scrai, 
in Garhwiil, who came over witli rice twelve days ago by 
the Eupin Pass, said the passage was not difficult. Itiim- 
Serai is eight marches from Itakcham, My informant 
professed ignorance of the names of the stages in Tibetan 
territory ! Even in this remote comer, the exclusiveness 
of China is felt and respected. This man, no doubt, had 
been warned by the Tibetans to give no help or informa- 
tion regarding the country beyond the pass; all I could 
get out of him was that the country is bare and stony, 
and that sheep are not grazed there. 

I left Eakcham at 9 P.M. and reached Chitktil at 1 F.M., 
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seven miles. The road runs along the right side of the 
valley, ascending and descending the hill slopes. The 
forests were thinner and the trees smaller; I noticed 
stunted birches growing on the level of the valley for the 
first time. It was rainy and foggy in the evening, after 
a sunless day. Barhal are said to be found farther on. 
I prepared for a start with a light camp, leaving most of 
my things in charge of a servant at Chitkiil, in a house I 
got from the head-man. 
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DaJ weather — A plurality of fathers — " GiTiikcha" — The village god — How 
lio was propitiated— Proceed to the upper valley — My lirst burlial-atalk 
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It snowed during the night, and next morning all the 
valley was white and the tents covered. At six o'clock 
the thermometer marked 36°. The bad weather was 
unfortunate, as it delayed my progress, but it had this 
advantage, that it would drive the game lower down, and 
stalking would be a much easier business. It began to 
snow again at half-past seven, but I arranged with the 
ganikchs (priest) to go with me after barhal ; he was 
the sou of the man that M. recommended me to take. 
The father went out with my friend when he came up 
here last year, and I was informed that he was dead, but 
the priest now told me that thai was another fatlitr ! This 
puzzled me a good deal, and inspired my Musalman ser- 
'7 
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vants with horror and disgoBt The fact is, poljaDdiy is 
rampant in this valley ; and it is impossible for a son, be 
he ever so wise, to know his own father within, saj, half 
a dozen, or whatever the nnmber of the brothers in Che 
family may be ! In this instance a father had died, bat 
not the one known to my friend. 

The word " garokchs " is an awful one to pronoance ; it 
means the priest, or the man in charge of the village god. 
The nearest approach to it in English is as I have spelt it, 
but the proper pronunciation of the word is impossible to 
an onaccustomed tongue without danger to the muscles of 
that organ. The man who volunteered to come with me 
was strong, intelligent, and keen on sbikdr; but he said 
the deota (god) of the village must be propitiated before 
we could hope for sport. M., he informed me, went ont 
and got nothing ; then be made an offering of two rupees 
to the god, and immediately had excellent sport. This 
logic was irresistible ; I gave in at once. 

All arrangements being reported complete, I went down 
to the village, had the deota taken out of his abode, and 
asked him to be kind. He was brought out in a sedan 
chair fixed on two long and flexible poles, like the familiar 
jhampdn of the hill stations. It was made of red cloth 
with a silver roof embossed with faces ; above this was an 
umbrella- shaped construction, with long locks of hair taken 
from yaks' taila The chair was carried by two men, back- 
wards and forwards, a few paces in front of the priest, my 
future shikari's father. When the god came opposite bins, 
the chair was shaken violently up and down and then 
inclined towards the priest ; this was done twice. On the 
second occasion my servant offered two rupees to the son, 
who was standing close by. He mumbled something, 
meaning, I suppose, that it was not enough — so one rupee 
more was placed in his hand. He then took the mone; 
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to hia father ; the god was shaken more violently than 
ever, And brought to a standstill The priest bent down 
and seemed to have a conversation with the god. After 
this the son approached and told me that the deota was 
Tdzi (propitiated), that I was at liberty to go anywhere, 
and I should get good sport. Of course their music ac- 
companied these holy functions — two big drums and a 
brass pot. The god had a firm seat on his chair ; the 
shakings he got made me anxious lest he should tumble 
out, and such an accident would perhaps have been fatal 
to my prospects. 

The next march brought me up close to the barhal 
ground, and I sighted a flock for the first time, but they 
were high up in a grassy valley, and it was too late in the 
day to attempt a stalk. We met a large flock of sheep 
from Garhwdl, that had crossed the Bariisi'i Pass the day 
before. They were bringing rice to Chitkdl. The village 
god, whose name, by the way, is Mathi, was taken to-day 
to Eakcham, to bring rain, which was wanted for the crops. 
The day was sunny and hot at times ; then windy, rainy, 
and cold. The rain came from the upjier valley and passed 
down towards Rakchani ; so Mathi scored. 

We started at five o'clock on a very cold morning, and 
went straight up from camp after the barhal sighted last 
evening. The ascent took us first up a stony ntilii and 
then along a hillside that became steeper at every yard, 
but at last we got up to the snow. I had on an old pair 
of boots with soles as slippery as glass ; my progress was 
not at all satisfactory, and soon, in fact, became dangerous. 
I had at last to take my boots off and trust to my stockinged 
feet. I felt much safer, but on the sharp points of the 
frozen soil I feared my soles would be cut to pieces. We 
were, however, near the ground where the wild sheep had 
been sighted, and excitement kept me up. No traces of 
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the animals could be found, so we went up farther, crossing 
the steep sides of two more ravines. At last the barhal 
were sighted on a slope above us, grazing along towards 
the snow. We crept along until we came to a rocky 
ridge, beyond which we could not go without instant 
discovery. A ravine full of snow lay between us and the 
game — distance about two hundred yards. At first «nly 
ewes were sighted ; they were evidently alarmed, for they 
were moving off in their usual leisurely way. Suddenly 
Anparh, the shikuri, called out, " Minda, s&hih, minda " 
(a ram, sir, a ram), and I spotted him following the five 
ewes. He was going up very slowly, and whenever he 
stopped he had his tail towards me — he did not seem to 
understand the alarm of the females. Something must have 
frightened them, but evidently they had not seen us yet. 
At last the ram stood for a moment showing his left side. 
I fired and missed. He then turned, went up some dis- 
tance, and stood again, giving me a slanting shot at hia 
right shoulder. This time I hit him in the small ribs, the 
bullet passing up towards his neck. He walked up a few 
yards and tlien rolled down dead. The distance could not 
have been less than 250 yards. The sun was facing me, 
and I could hardly see the foresight through the glare, so 
had little hope of making a good shot ; but I had a rest to 
fire from, and the Henry Express shot up to the mark, 
Yiikilb, who had accompanied me, was disappointed about 
the halal ; he shook his head as he scanned the ground 
between himself and the dead game, and let the meat go 
with a sigh of regret. The coolie went across and rolled 
the ram down to the snow, and then dragged it along to us. 
It was skinned and cut up on the suow. Anparh and his 
companion did not waste a morsel ; he first cut the tes- 
ticles off and piit them carefully by in his waistband ; he 
even made an attempt to collect the blood in the emptied 
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[launch, to the horror of Yukilb, who called him a vulture. 
The homa measured only IGj iachea — not worth keeping — 
and all the hair was coming off the akin. The beast's age, 
according to the rings on the horns, would he eight years, 
and they were small for a ram of that age. 

My feet were uot cut, not even the soles oE the stockings, 
much to my surprise, after the agony I had suffered ; I had 
made certain of being laid up for several days. It would 
be a great thing to be able to walk barefoot when occasion 
required, hut the practice necessary to acquire this accom- 
plishment would be an experience that few, I imagine, 
would undertake. 

I was out again at 5 A.M. on the hillsides between 
Dwiirea and ChitkiU ; we went up steadily for four hours, 
and at last sighted three barhal, but in such a situation 
that we could not get at them until they crossed a ridge. 
When we got up to the same point, no living thing was in 
sight. Somehow we had made a mess of the stalk, though 
it appeared an easy enough one. I concluded that one ot 
the ewes of the flock had been acting sentry on the ridge, 
and gave the alarm as soon as we showed ourselvea The 
view we had ot the snowy valley opposite was the grandest 
I had seen here yet ; it ts like an amphitheatre topped by 
white peaks all round, and the level bottom also covered 
with snow. 

Up the valley the slrenm comes round a tremendous 
precipice, and the path follows it on the right bank. 
Farther on, the track posses along the steep and crumbling 
slope of mountain — an awkward path, as we discovered. 
Stones, large and small, were continually falling from 
above, and we were obliged to run back the first time we 
tried to cross this dangerous bit. The bad footing com- ^^^ 

pelled slow progress, but the frequency of stoue showers ^H 

^_ recommended " '<b undertaking, but ^H 
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we managed to dodge across, untouched by sundry pro-1 
jectiles which came whizzing down. The Balti coolies, I 
though carrying heavy loads, crossed nimbly, timing theii ' 
passage by keeping a steady watch above. The stones 
seemed to be detached by the wind, which raged in fierce 
gusts along the crest above us. The fall of a fairly lai^ 
stone could be followed by the puffs of dust as it ricocheted 
down the hillside. Only one coolie and the khidmatgar 
remained to cross. Just as they came to the dangerous bit, 
we saw a fall of stones coming, and shouted to them to go 
back. The coolie returned promptly, but the fool of a 
khidmatgar, after retreating one step, lost his head and 
stood stock-still. We, not -forty yards from him, watched 
the stones hurling past on both sides of him, but bj 
marvellous luck not one touched him ! The man jast 
turned his back on the hillside and stood screwed up 
while the shower lasted ; but the fright dazed him, and 
when the danger was over he would not move until, shout- 
ing having failed, a coolie went and led him across. It 
would not have required a large stone to knock him over 
into the river fifty yards below, where he must have been 
drowned. The four Baltis were capital fellows: they 
carried enormous loads, were extremely willing, and put 
their hands to everything in camp. As we were reaching 
the campiog-place, Siiancho by name, some likely barhal 
ground came in view, and I started on ahead with Anparh. 
Shortly after, we sighted nine wild sheep coming along the 
hillside towards us; we went on to meet them, but they 
soon got suspicious, and went back. Anparh said they 
were coming down for a drink. 

At six o'clock next morning we made a start up a 
narrow gully, then up very steep, crumbling, stony slopes 
and steeper grassy hillsides. I stayed at some rocks, and 
Anparh went about lookiug for the barhal, but he came 
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back ODSuccessfuL The coolie at last descried three 
animals grazing on a distant hillside ; they seemed to be 
ewea, but after breakfast, and -when the sheep bad gone 
over the slope, we followed, in hopes of a ram beiug in the 
Sock. We weot down some very bad places and up those 
tiresome crumbling slopes for an hour, jieeped over the 
ridge, and made a careful survey. No barhal in sight ; it 
was very disappointing, for the climb had been severe. 
At last Anparli discovered five barhal lying down on a 
distant ridge, and sharply defined against the sky-line, and oh, 
ever so much higher than the point we had attained after 
such fearful toil ! I examined the beasts carefully with 
the telescope, a very powerful one by Steward, and made 
out five splendid rams — two of them with grand heads ; 
one had apparently only one horn. They were, however, 
masters of the situation ; we could not move an inch 
beyond the rocks, where we were hiding, without instant 
detection. Here we remained four hours. Tliis is the 
kind of thing which tests the patience of the most enduring 
sportsman. I was scorched by the mid-day sun on one 
side and cut through by the icy blasts from the snows on 
the other, till the rams left their securo perch and dis- 
appeared. We were just preparing to cross over, when 
two ewes came over the ridge, some distance below the 
point where the rams had taken their siesta, and ran down 
in our direction; we were baulked again. After a time 
the females disappeared, and at the same moment the old 
rams came in sight again, and seemed inclined to follow 
tbem. So we prepared to descend the ridge on our side 
and catch them lower down. 

But this was not to be. We were just on the move 
when Yakiib peeped over for a last look and exclaimed, 
" The rams are runuing up again!" We were endeavour- 
ing to discover the cause of theit retreat, when a flock of 
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one ram and five owes appeared just below us, running upl 
the hillside we overlooked ; the latter did not seem to be J 
alarmed, but the wary old rams took the hint at once and j 
returned the way they had come. I then fixed my i 
attention on the flock below, and took a shot at the ram \ 
as he stood for a moment about 200 yards off. I had J 
put up the second sight, and the bullet, of course, went J 
over him ; but the next shot hit him in the root of the tail J 
as he was going up hill, and stopped him at once. Thai 
distance was not less than 250 yards. He went up toJ 
some rocks and lay down, evidently very sick. I had fourij 
more shots at him in that position about 300 yards off, I 
but failed to touch him. At last Anparh went down, got I 
above him, and drove him towards my right front. He I 
was too badly hurt to go fast, and at last jumped ot rolled I 
down to the bottom of the ravine and there remained, for j 
stones failed to move him, and at last we had to go dovira.1 
As wc approached, he slowly mounted some rocks about J 
thirty yards above us, a most difficult climb, and lay down! 
again. I would not fire, as the poor beast was mortallyj 
wounded. Though his perch was only a few feet abovsj 
OUT heads, it seemed impossible for a biped to roachl 
him. He was dying before our eyes ; he lay stretched] 
on the ledge, just broad enough to hold him, whildil 
Ydkiib, knife in hand, was eyeing him with an expressioQil 
which eloquently reflected his distress th.at good mutton 1 
should escape his fleshpots, though almost within reach I 
ot the arm shaking with eagerness to hnliil ! The temp- , 
tation was too great ; he volunteered to go up if wo - ^ 
would give him a hand. It took us about ten minutes to , 
get the man up, and, just as he was getting the knife out of J 
his belt, the ram kicked in his dying throes, and pushed 
himself over the ledge, falling with a crash to the bottom 
of the nald, nearly on our heads. The angry and dia- 
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appointed Yilkub, crouched on the rock above, knife in 
hand, glaring down at the carcase, was a picture. But 
now there was still less time to lose if the rntitton was to 
be made lawful, so wi; got the little man down as quickly 
as we could, and the ceremouy was performed ; it was a 
mere detail, of course, that the animal was stone dead before 
the knife touched his throat. As Yiikub vfiited his-kiiife 
on the ram's body, he said, " The Baltis may say what they 
like, but I am not going to risk my life again to get lawful 
meat for them !" 

It seems that these men, who are all Musalmiins, were 
greatly scandalised when ihey discovered that the first 
ram I had shot had not been haldled, and they spoke 
feelingly on the subject of good mutton falling into the 
hands of the heathen. My servant, in a weak moment, 
promised that the next animal should certainly be Gt for 
orthodo.t moutlis, hence his gallant efforts; but it was his 
last attempt in the good cause. Ever after, a Balti cooUe 
formed one of my shikar parly for the express purpose of 
haUling bagged game, but my luck was so bad that the 
man had not many opportunities of using his knife. 

We left the carcase on the snow, taking only the head 
with us down to camp. On my way I came across a 
frozen waterfall, a beautiful sight. The ram was brought 
down next morning and cut up. I sent a quarter of wild 
mutton to my friend's wife at Kilba, whose kindness in 
looking after my commissariat could not be sufficiently 
acknowledged. The horns of llie ram were 17J inches in 
length, and girth at base ll^ inches; they were not worth 
keeping. The bullet bmke the hind leg near the back- 
bone, entirely smashing it ; the spine too must have been 
injured, as the hind-quarters of the animal seemed paralysed 
when he endeavoured to get away, The bullet was the 
usual Eley's -450 Express, driven by five drama of powder. 
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A No. 3 shot was found in the neck of the ram ; Auparh j 

said that people travelling through the valley sometimea 
bagged wild sheep with shot I Anparh tried hia best to j 
allure me back to tlie village with wonderful tales of | 
enormous rama to be found in the valleys near it. I waa 
too old to be taken in, but allowed him to go home for a 
couple of days to keep him in good-humour. He was now I 
the moat important personage in my party, as he knew tha , 
pass and road into Tibet, and could speak the language of j 
that country, I began to see now that there was not two 
months shikar in this valley — nor even ten days ; and I 
waa maturing a plan to steal over the G-iigurang Pass into \ 
Tibet, and perhaps, if I was lucky, to get a few sbota at | 
Ovis ammon, Anparh was my stand-by, but he fought shy 
of the idea, and displayed great apprehension whenever the , 
subject was broached, even in the most general way. But i 
by cautious handliug, and bakshish, I was sanguine that I 
and Yi'ikiib would be able to bring him into a proper frame 
of mind by the day when our dash across the pass was to ] 
be made. We therefore humoured him a good deaL 

The thermometer at 4 p.m. was 48°, at 3 p.m. 30°, and 
during the nigbt it fell below freezing point, as a gloss. - 
of water on the table bad a cake of ice on its surface. 
This was not bad for the end of May at the bottom of 
the valley, for these temperatures were taken inside tha 
tent. Next morning we went towards Diinti, on the J 
path up the valley, to look for barhal, but saw nothing. 
The road was bad in places, but lit for laden cooliee. 
Clouds were hanging about, niid the cold increased, and 1 
towards evening it came on to snow and rain, the / 
fall on the hill-tops being very heavy. The snow con- 
tinued through the night, and the tents were covered. 1 
The thermometer at 9 p.m. was 28°, at G A.M. next 
morning 26°, and at noon 60°. It cleared up at last, and J 
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the cloudless sky was that intense azure seen only from 
these elevated regions. The snowy mountains looked 
very brilliant in the bright sunshine, and contrasted 
beautifully with the intense blue above. A delicious 
breeze blew up the valley, and my enjoyment was com- 
plete as in the evening I went on the back path a couple 
of miles down the valley, less for game than to meet the 
post, for which I was getting impatient. 

Snow again during the night. Gerard, in his book on 
Kanawar and this portion of the Himalayas, says that the 
fall of the Bospa river is 250 feet per mile, and that 
Chitkiil village is 11,400 feet high. Siiancho, where I 
was camped ten miles above the village, would therefore 
be 13,900 feet above sea level, and the Gi'igif'rang Pass. 
which I intended to cross, not less than 18,000 feet. 
About 5 P.M. I heard a shepherd's whistle, and, rushing 
out of the tent to have a took at the new arrivals, 
found the Jadhs (as the people of the Baspa valley call 
ihe Tibetans), with a flock of sheep, had arrived from their 
country. Anparh bad told me they could not possibly 
be here for twelve days at least. There were eleven men 
and four hundred sheep. I sent up two of the coolies 
to bring one of the Tibetans down to the camp, but none 
would come. When all the sheep had passed, the two 
last men ventured down, but it was difficult to carry on 
a conversation. The Haiti coolies managed a few words 
in their own language, but the result was not satisfactory, 
One of them was a hideous old man with his two front 
teeth projecting over his lips ; the other was a decent anil 
very intelligent-looking young man, much more reserved 
and dignified than his companion. The latter asked for 
a smoke, and we gave him some tobacco in a chilam 
(Indian pipe), which he said was good. They were 
nine days from their village, the name of which I could 
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not make out. The young man looked more like a , 
Chinese Tartar than the old one, and was evidently of a 

superior breed. Their heads were bare except a short 
plaited tail behind. They had two miserable dogs with 
them — very poor creatures. The sheep were large and 
strong, and carried very heavy fleeces, which they would 
leave behind in the Baspa valley. They all carried salt 
in small woollen bags. There was no snow this evening 
in the valley, but higher up there was a storm, and the 
breeze was blowing down instead of up. Tliere was a 
heavy fall of snow at night, the lieaviest we had had yet; 
it must have come from the higher valley ; usually the 
storms came across the range from the Garhwal side 
At 6 A.M. the thermometer was at freezing point, but 
the Sim came out strong, and the snow rapidly disappeared. 
A very cold wind was blowing from the upper valley, and I 
stayed in the tent, having contracted a bad cold during 
the night. A particularly fine evening; the young moon 
in the very blue sky was a glorious sight. Next day the 
breeze was cold and dry, and the aun very hot. The 
rhuharb stalks were springing along the level of the stream, 
and I saw one plant whose central stem was ten inches 
high. Very few flowers were visible — in fact, the little 
yellow scolloped one was the only flower that had as yet the 
courage to peep above the ground; and this at the end of 
May! Auparh and the coolies of his village came in 
the evening. 

My cold left rae, but indigestion and nausea took 
possession, and I had only two cupa of beef-tea during 
twenty-four hours. These complications were caused by 
my four days' inaction at this camp. I left Siiancho 
camp and reached Diinti after a very wearying march ot 
four hours. All strength seemed to have left me, and I 
was liardly able to get up the shortest ascents ; I never J 
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felt so helpless in my life. The depression of spirits, too, was 
great. After every tug up the road I was on the point of 
giving orders to return, lor I felt so utterly played out that 
I imagined I could never reach the next stage, about three 
miles on. But I got in at last, and, after a rest and 
some food, things began to look brighter. My ilhiess 
was slight, and could not tie accountable for such an uttiT 
collapse of energy and strength ; the high elevation had 
something to do with it. At these great altitudes it 
would seem that the slightest illness prostrates one 
entirely, and 1 can easily understand how people of weak 
constitution, in bad health, or with diseased organs — 
hearts or lungs — succumb so r^uickly from exposure on 
lofty mountains. My walk did me good, for the in- 
digestion disappeared. Just as we started from camp, 
we saw nine barhal grazing on a grassy slope above, 
but they seemed to be all ewes, and I was not fit to go 
after them. 

Diinti is a large plaiu, and the river runs along its 
left edge, at the foot of the range. Anparh informed me 
that the hiil-tops here are under the special protection of 
the god Kardii. This information, as I foresaw, was 
preliminary to the usual ceremony of propitiation, in which 
Her Majesty's head, in silver, plays such an important 
part. My guide was far too diplomatic to make the 
suggestion at once. He bided his time for the appropriate 
moment — probably when a ram with splendid horns 
would be sighted, looking down on us from a distant 
peak. That would be a propitious sign for me, and for 
Anparh also. I would in imagination liave a foretaste of 
the successful stalk, while Anparh would say to himself, 
" There is the messenger of the good deota demanding his 
rights." 
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The next day was given up to correspondence, as the post 
had at last come in. I went for a walk in the evening 
by the hillside down the valley, and sighted a flock of 
wild sheep. Anparh conducted the stalk, and did it well ; 
but at the critical moment a loose slate slipped from 
under his foot, and as he put his head over the crest of 
the ridge, he was seen at once — a whistle, and the whole 
flock of ten scattered in all direetiona. The ram was 
lying down not fifty yards from our position, and as 
Anparh peeped over, their eyes met, and the barhal 
vanished before I ever saw him. No doubt the noise of 
the falling slate had directed his gaze, and we had come 
too close — as great a mistake when you have a trusty 
Express as it is to go to the other extrema In the 
present instance, however, we had lost sight of the game. 
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as the ground was very much broken. While the aiiim 
were clambering up the rocks above U3, I had three snap- 
shots, but missed ; the sun was low down, and blazing 
full in my eyes, so I had not a (air chance, Eeturning 
late, long after sundown, Aiiparh spied some ewes across 
the river a long way off, and, as meat was wanted in camp, 
I had aoother shot, but the bullet fell short ; the distance 
must have been over 300 yards, I had four hours' 
good rough walking and scrambling, and did it well, 
though the cold in my head had by no means left me. 

The next morning I was more successful ; I got a wild 
sheep after a long and tiresome stalk. Yiikdb declined to 
go down and cut the animal's throat, so Anparb and his 
friends (including myself) had the meat all to ourselves : 
there were glum faces among the Balti coolies 1 A great 
deal of fat came out of this barhal, and the chops I had 
for dinner were capital. Now that I had drawn blood in 
the dominions of His Majesty Kardii, Anparh thought the 
time had come for the usual offering, but he was con- 
siderate. Instead of demanding ailver, he asked for two 
seers (four pounds) of flour and a quarter of a seer of gh{ 
(butter), I was informed that when Wilson Sahib ( 
here five years ago he was taken seriously ill, and had to 
offer a goat to Kardii before he got well. It struck me 
at once that Anparh was making capital out of my recent 
illness ; but I did not demur, and the articles were weighed 
out to him. If I could get this primitive man to lead me 
across GiigL^rang into Tibet, even for a few days, I should 
regard it as ample recompense. 

On the 1st of June I started for a four days' tramp 
among the hill-tops, the only way, apparently, of circum- 
venting the old rams. After a tremendous grind of three 
and a halt hours we made camp on an open grassy space 
under the great peak, 21,221 feet high, which overlooka 
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Diinti. This was a very trying trudge indeed, and, 
though it wae ten o'clock when we stopped, water had 
not yet begun to flow, everything being still frozen hard. 
We must have been at least 17,000 feet up. The last 
part of the ascent was distressing for the lungs : I eouyhed 
much, but had no other disagreeable symptoms. My 
appetite, however, did not suffer, and I made a good break- 
fast. Only four of us remained up — myself, Yiikiib, Anparb, 
and a coolie ; I sent the other men back to the main 
camp. The sun after a couple of hours was blazing hot ; no 
shelter of any kind could be had, but when a breeze sprang 
up it was cool enough. We went out at three o'clock, 
in the direction of and above Suancho. After noon the 
wind bad begun to rise, and by the time we started it was 
blowing a gale up the valley, frightfully cold and penetrat- 
ing. I had on an overcoat, a cap well over my ears, and 
thick, warm gloves, yet I felt miserable. Anparb and the 
coolie were much worse off, but they held out manfully. 
We carefully searched all likely places, but saw nothing. 
We were just above the spot where the five rams had 
been sleeping a few days ago, but all the hillsides below 
us now were empty — and for a good reason, I afterwards 
reflected : I had fired eleven shots down there only a few- 
days before. Suancho did not seem very far off, and, in 
fact, looking from above, the extent of country seemed 
very small. Looking up from below, I was under the 
impression that there was no end oE shooting ground, but 
reversing the view gave an idea just the reverse. The 
piercing wind at last drove ua back to camp, though we 
could not have been away more than an hour, nor have 
gone more than half a mile. I took refuge at the fire, 
where Yaki'ib was cooking the cakes for dinner, and stayed 
there. The pungent smoke was at last too much for me ; 
but I shrank from going to bed because of the cold. 
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So I went to Anparh's fire and spent some time turning 
him inside out on the manners and customs of his family 
and people. I was aoon tired of this, for the juniper 
amoke almost blinded me and also made my head ache. 

My bedroom was certainly open and airy enough : the 
vault of heaven was the roof, and a level spot on the hill- 
side the floor. I tucked myself in comfortably, spread 
the waterproof sheet over all, and made Ydkiib secure it 
all round with heavy stones. The wind had died away, 
the clouds had disappeared, and the stars were brilliantly 
shining. But a look at ihe thermometer al, C p.m. had 
told me that the temperature then was 30°. Everything 
round me was freezing fast and hard ; the tinkle of the 
rill of water from the snow-bank above, flowing a few feet 
from my bed, was fast growing fainter, till at last it ceased. 
I could not sleep ; in my anxiety to ward off cold, I had 
made myself too warm, and I had difficulty in breathing. 
I imagined I could hear things freezing round me. The 
waterproof over me was coated with the hoar-frost which, 
in the lovely moonlight, I watched spreading over the grass 
by me. The grim pqak, 21,000 feet high, just overhead 
CAught my eye every time I peeped out. So much for 
sleeping out in the open at 17,000 feet above sea level. 

I was up at 5 A.M., as I heard Ydkiib at the fire ; he wag 
busy thawing his shoes, which he had left out, aud which 
were frozen as hard as boards. He seemed impressed, but 
said that he had passed a good night, though at fit^t be 
felt too warm and was suffocating. Everything was frozen, 
and ice had to be melted to make the tea. I soon made up 
my mind that I had had enough of it. My own suffering 
and inconvenience were severe enough, but it was ten times 
worse for those with me ; and as there was no sport to 
compensate, we should be much better down below. I 
explained this to the men, had the things packed and 
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everything ready for a start in five minutes. The coolie 
took a load and made for camp, whence he would send up 
others for the rest. 

We went higher up, to the base of the mighty peak 
above, on a last attempt to find the big rams. We Bpent 
hours skirting giant ctags, passing over grassy slopes and 
snow-beda alternately, but at last gave it up in despair. 
There were no signs of game, neither fresh nor old. I 
came to the reluctant conclusion that shooting in the Baspa 
valley was a delusion and a snare, at least at this time of 
the year, and was sorry for having wasted my leave in it. 
I broke my good old alpenstock in getting down a snow- 
bank : a faithful friend in many a ticklish place was that 
thin and elastic bamboo. On the way down we picked up 
the skull of a barhal ram, with horns 24 inches round the 
curve ; they were bleached and worn by the weather, and 
must have been lying on that grassy slope for years, I 
came down to camp so disgusted and disappointed that 
I had no appetite for breakfast. I felt dyspeptic and 
down-in -the -mouth, and had also a sore throat — the only- 
results of my trip up above. 

There was a heavy snowfall during the night. All the 
valley and hills got a new mantle, and the night scene 
under a brilliant moon, after the storm, was beautiful. 
The opposite hillsides were stencilled out in fantastic 
patterns, the open spaces intensely white, the hollows in 
shadow intensely black. The silence over all gave the 
finishing touch. 

The time having arrived, we made serious advances to 
Anparh on the subject of the journey into Tibet. I was 
resolved to waste no more time in this valley, and, as a 
good deal of my leave remained, I determined to attempt 
the pass at the head of the Baspa, and have a peep at 
least into Tibet. My present position at the head of the 
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valley waa an opportunity of which I determiued to make 
use. The only difficulty was a trustworthy guide and 
interpreter ; Anparh waa the man, but, as I have already 
said, he bad hitherto fought very shy of the idea, 1 had 
tried all my powers of persuasion on him, and my servant 
frequently had him in bis tent, plying the chicken-hearted 
aborigine with all the temptations that his imagination 
could suj^st. We were thus delayed, working at Anparh, 
when one evening, as I was strolling up the valley, I 
suddenly spied a man across the river, and shortly after- 
wards a large flock of laden sheep. This seemed strange, 
as there was no road on that side and no grass to feed the 
sheep, I hurried back to camp, brought up Anparh and 
showed him the men aud sheep. Ho at once Sfiid, " It is 
those rascally Garhwillis who went into Bhot (Tibet) by 
the Ki'mchiirung I'ass to trade on the sly, aud are now 
returning with some Jiidhs (Tibetans) to show them the 
way, end making for the Banisil Pass." Wo went down 
to the river-bank to have a talk, and as soon as the 
Tibetans saw us they rushed down to the stream on the 
opposite bank, salaaming and gesticulating very excitedly, 
shouting (for the Baspa was noisy) a torrent of words 
quite incomprehensible, of course, to me. The Garhwiilis 
kept aloof on the hillside, seeming intent on driving tlie 
sheep ; but two of them came down and tried to prevent 
the Tibetans from telling their story. This was most 
singular, and I was in a state of extreme curiosity before 
Anparh got at tbe facts. 

These Garhwalis, it seems, were the very same men 
who came down the Bantsi'i Pass when my canip was at 
Bwaria, and whom I met in the evening going down to 
Chitkill. They would not trade at the latter village, but 
went across the Charang Pass into Kiinchunmg, saying 
they would trade there ; but that was only u blind. They 
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drove their sheep through that valley and went over tbe 

Shilarang Pass into Tibet, intending to trade direct with 
the Eh(jt9, and thua save the " middleman's profita," It 
seems that the trade mediation of the Baspas between 
their neighbours is more than a mere practice ; it is a 
recognised custom among these various peoples Qot to 
trade direct, but to barter with the Baspa men, who pass 
on the goodSj makiug, of course, their own profit out of the 
transaction. This unwritten law ia strictly observed — by 
none more so than by the inhabitants of this valley, to 
whom a general infringement of it would be ruin. The 
Tibetans, who are bound down very strictly by the laws 
of their country in the matter of crossing frontiers, or of 
allowing foreigners to do so, had never travelled into 
Garhwal ; but the hardy and enterprising inhabitant of the 
latter couotry is not sufficiently self-controlled to respect 
the mutual law, and he breaks through it now and then, 
as in this case. As soon as the Kiinchiirung people 
discovered that the Garhwalis had stolen a march on them, 
they sent information to one Ram Bahadur, the Basahir 
official, who looks after this portion of His Highnesa's 
territories. Tbb gentleman communicated with the 
Tibetan authorities, and, when the enterprising Garhwiilis 
arrived in that country, they were at once seized, their 
sheep and property confiscated, and they themselves sent 
about their business without even a day's food — so they 
said. They came back by the GugiJrang Pass, and met a 
party of Jadhs. They fell on these people at once, took 
possession of their ahcep and food, and made prisoners of 
the owners. This occurred four days before I saw them. 
The Garhwalis took them across the Baspa, Iiigh up the 
mountain side, then came down by the Nilang road, and 
were travelling along the opposite side of the valley on 
their way to Garhwdl when I saw them. This waa 
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ovidently a reprisal for the treatment they had received 
at 'Za.Td.ng at the hands of the Tibetana I invited both 
parties to come across, saying I would hear both sides ; 
but the Garliwalis became defiant, gesticulated wildly, 
flourished their sticks, and refused to have anything to do 
with me; they would take the sheep on, happen what 
might, and started ofT, forcing the Jadhs to accompany 
them ; but the latter broke away, and the princijwl among 
them rushed to the river-bimk, fell on his knees, and, 
joining his bands in an attitude of supplication, bellowed 
piteously for protection from his enemies. The GarhwjiliB 
followed him, liandled him very roughly, throwing liim 
down and trying to drag him away. But he lay prone on 
the bank, and shouted and roared louder than ever. I 
and ray men, with a deep and rapid river rushing between, 
were helpless spectators of this scrimmage. The Tibetan, 
however, resisted so vigorously that his assailants left him 
after administering sundry thumps and kicks. The other 
Jddha had fled up the river to find a crossing-place, 
and the Garhwalia went on with the sheep. Though 
Anparh was much incensed against the Garhwalis and 
abused them roundly, he soon cooled down, and threw 
them a pellet of tobacco across the stream, as they said 
they were dying for a smoke 

The Jadhs came into my camp two houra later ; they had 
had to go far up the valley to find a safe ford. I gave 
them a good feed of bread and meat and tea, and a nip of 
whisky all round at the end. They were grateful, and so 
cheerful that one would not have thought they had been 
80 recently plundered of all they possessed. The lea was 
put into a dt'gcbi (cooking vessel) full of water and tmiled 
on the fire, then some salt was thrown in, and, when the 
decoction was ready, every Tibetan produced his 
inside his coat, and the tea was htdlcd out 
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was put in each cup, and then each man dipped a bit of 
his cake into the liquid {it was very thin indeed), and ate 1 

decently and slowly, though they must have been hungry 
enough. They then smeared the cakes with gh(, and when 
the meat was boiled, finished oft" with that. The head-man, 
who turned out to be the I'anbiih or head-man of Zdrang, 
remarked that there were three kinds of tea, and that this 
which he was drinking was the best. As it was Palam- 
pore orange pekoe, his taste was undeniable. Danam, the 
head-man of Zarang, was a small man, well dressed and 
clean-Iookiug, well bred, and evidently of a class superior 
to his companions ; something like a well-to-do head-man 
of a village down in the plains of India. This was the 
gentleman who went down on his knees and roared for 
help on the banks of the river, and who was hammered by 
the Garhwalis. His conversation and gestures were very 
sprightly, and he talked incessantly, describing his mis- 
fortunes and abusing his enemies. But everything was 
done in a gentlemanly and well-bred manner (quite different , 
from his companions, who treated him with respect, though 1 
in eating and drinking there was perfect equality), his | 
bearing free and unembarrassed in the extreme. He was ' 
always addressed as " Panbrih," a word I had not beard 
before ; it evidently bears some relationship to the Burmese 
" Boh," with which we have now become so familiar. 
Another man, by name Temdians, of village Tangi, 
zamindar, was a very ugly specimen of humanity ; he had i 
a very pronounced hare-lip, and his front teeth projected | 
hideously from the aperture; his dress was dirty in the 
extreme. These Tibetans had been deprived of 227 sheep, I 
220 bags of salt, 2J bags of porridge flour, half a bag of 1 
wheat, 1 bag of tea, 5 sheep-loads of ghf, and other matters. ) 
All the sheep had heavy fleeces — tlie most valuable part ot \ 
the plundered property. When the Panboh and his party | 
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left, us, Aaparh went with them, and a coolie was sent off 
in the morning to Chitkdl, that the authorities there 
might stop the Garhwdlia before they could cross the 
Banisii Paas. 

A snowBtonu camo on shortly after my visitors left; 
but upparently it takes a good deal of bad weather to 
stop a Jddh. His head is bare in all weathers, and he 
wears only one woollen coat nearly down to his heels, a 
waistband round his middle; this Is his full costume at 
this season. The coat is very loose ; when the weather is 
warm, he alijis his arms out of the sleeves, and the upper 
part of his garment hangs down below the waist; when 
the cold is bitter, he pulls his coat a little tighter round 
him. The waistband converts the upper part of his coat 
into a capacious receptacle next his skin, in which he 
carries all his necessaries — cup, pipe, tobaeco-bag, flour- 
bag, and other sundries — not forgetting a small book of 
prayers, which is taken out and diligently read when there 
is nothing else to do. This latter circumstance impressed 
me. Every Tibetan is educated, at least in such degree 
that he can read and write. 

My servant reported that Anparb had at last agreed to 
pilot us across the Gi'igurang, on the distinct understanding 
that the period was not to extend beyond fourteen days, 
and that he was to be paid one rupee a doy while he 
remained across the pass. He aaid he would take me to 
the villages of Tangi and Ziirang, which are on the other 
aide, and see what game could be had beyond those places. 
He protested, at the same time, that no wild yak or (his 
ammoji were anywhere within reach. My intention was, 
if possible, not to return this way, but to 
Pilling, Siimdo, and Nflang, and down t1 
of the sources of the Gauges), to In* 
did not know that country. Tl 
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night ; in the morning everytliing was hidden in a wliit4 \ 
sheet. 

Ddnam Fanb6h had said tliere was nothing to be had in { 
the Zarang direction, and that last year two sahibs, whose 
names sounded in his mouth like "Charley" and " Davia," 
had crosBed the frontier some distance away to the east, | 
and in consequence the Tibetan oflicials in charge of that | 
portion of the frontier had all been beheaded, their bodies 
sewn up in leather bags and thrown into the river. He 
could not name the place where this had occurred ; but as 
soon as I mentioned Darjiling and Jiilap-Ut, he at once 
repeated those names several times, and said those were 
the places. Since then, he said, fresh orders had come, 
enforcing greater strictness in guarding the passes and i 
preventing Europeans from crossing. This was the only 
result of the much-trumpeted Macaulay Mission ! 

The night of the 4th June brought a very hard frost. 
Even stones and rocks were glazed into shining smoothness 
till the sun touched them. I went out at 7 A.M. to look 
for barhal, in the hope that the inclement weather had 
driven them down from eloudland, and after a short walk 
I saw some on the slope below the peak where I spent J 
that memorable night 17,000 feet above sea level. i\ 
watched the barhal till there was a chance of getting | 
closer; but as this did not occur till ten o'clock, I sent for i 
breakfast. With the telescope I could make them out 
quite plainly : there were twelve lying about with their 
legs stretched out and their heads on the ground, just 
like so many Aoga. The only ram in the flock lay at full , 
length, the picture of repose; I could fancy I heard him I 
snoring. They were all manifestly enjoying a mid-day nap 4 
in the warm sun after the bad weather of the last few 
days. After half an hour's rest and breakfast I began the 
ascent, a most trying one, as the slope was frightfully steep. 
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and the wind became colder and stronger at everj step. 
It took ua fully two hours to reach the point from which 
I was to have my shot ; and theo, on looking over, not an 
animal was to be seen! This was a horrible disappoint- 
ment. In going up we had made a couple of mistakes, 
and had shown ourselves each time; tlie wild sheep had 
not been so sound asleep as we thought them to be, aud 
had seen us. Perhaps if Anparh had been with us we 
would have been more successful, as be had perfect know- 
ledge of the ground. We had taken the shortest way — 
there was another and a longer one, which it doubtless 
would have been more prudent to follow. Yukub collapsed 
at the end, and came down suffering from pains in his 
chest and head. We got down to the tent at four o'clock, 
very fagged, hut hot tea soon set us both up again. 

While at breakfast, I saw three men going along the 
path up the valley ; they turned out to be Jildhs on their 
way to Ziirang, sent by Di'inam I'anbi'ih about his sheep. 
This was not a good sign for my trip ; doubtless, word 
had also been sent about my intention. I tried to keep my 
arrangements as secret as possible, but Anparh was such 
a coward, it was hardly likely he had held his tongiie. On 
the other hand, I flattered myself that I had made a good 
impression on the Tibetans, and tliat my lucky interference 
in their favour, when the Garhwiilis were carrying them 
off, would ensure some grateful return on their part. 
Shortly after the three Tibetans went up, eleven more 
came down the valley. The three men who had escape 
from the Garhwiilis got back to their village in three days, 
and this party of eleven had at once started in pursuit. 
They were a wild and very dirty lot ; two of them were 
only boys, and three of them Lamas. These latter had 
their hair cut very short, and all three were clothed in 
very dirty red chiigas (long coats). 
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The Garhwalia with their plunder were stopped opposite! 
Siiancho. The coohe I sent down to Chitkiil met my men [ 
coming up with the things I had left in the village near j 
Dwareah, and the porters left my traps on the road, crossed 
the Buow-bridge, and met the plunderers. They remained 
there all luglit, and next morning came on to the Barasd | 
valley. Here the Garhwalis refused to go down farther | 
or to cross tlia Baspa. They were, however, detained with - 
the sheep, while all the valley assembled to decide the 
dispute. The Garhwalia stoutly held their own, though 
they were starving, and appeared a masterful set of fellowa, 
showing much more spirit tlian either Kanawaris or 
Tibetans in this affair, though they were manifestly in 
the wrong. The former were in mortal dread of them, 
and would not oppose them openly, though anxious to 
help their friends the Jiidhs. The Kanawaris are in a \ 
miserable position owing to their situation between two 
disputants, their trade — in fact, their existence — as I | 
have said before, depending on both. 
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CHAPTEK XIX 

FIRST STEPS IN TIHET 

Diiimm PaiilKJh rocovere hi« ulieep— A yoniiK Ti'-olan— His intdlliRrncp 
more a|>|)iireDt tlian his moiiAtaclLO — TiWUn officula — Anparli u un- 
ivilliog to make a start— Makeii up his niinil at lut— Araamang cud|> — 
Tlie way np— A hcviio uf dosolation — Rampant nioraiiivB niountiug un 
each other— Firsl view of Ougsraiig- Pohs— Roach tlio creat^AnJ enter 
Tibet — A Balti coolie falls ill — Too much " pi'iltaa " tlis canse — A new 
diali- Fraternal deroticiu- Pechang— The BaIUb meet an old frienil— 
Are greatly coniforted — Ascend a side valley- No game seen — Unique 
■ceuery on tlie rood—A disrupted niounlaiu — Stunted trees ap^iear— 
Riiii— Niiniitatlo— tJreau Kelds appear— Yellow tune. 

TiiB party of Tibetans who went down with their sheep 
some days ago, and who passed my camp when I was at 
Siiancho, came in on their return journey, and informed 
me that the Panbc'ih liad got his sheep hack from the Garli- 
wiilis, and that ho was going on to Sungla to trade. Tlie 
afTair was settled by compromise, both parties getting their 
sheep. I entertained these Jiidhs at four-o'clock tea. The 
youth mentioned before was by far the most intelligent of 
the lot, and his free-and-easy bearing on the present 
occasion was pleasant to see. After tea I presented him 
with a pair of scissors ; he at once got hold of a news- 
paper and cHt out a pretty ornamental pattern, which he 
placed against the breast of his coat and admired viry 
much. I then gave bim a small looking-glass, and he at 
once put it before his face, and, with his finger on his 
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upper lip, began an anxious scrutiny of an incipient I 
moustache. These men refused to take me to Zdrang, 
it was forbidden, but said the Panbdh was the responsible I 
man, and could do what he liked. The official over him 
was the Chaprang-Zong (Chaprang, governor), and over the J 
latter a very great man called the Garh-puiig, about whom 
they had very hazy ideas indeed, like ignorant villagers 
all the world over. I visited them in their camp iu the , 
evening. Their sheep seemed semi-wild animals, and 
difficult to manage. There was snow again at night, a very 
heavy fall that lasted for two hours, but the morning was 
bright and warm. Two men arrived in the evening from 
Danam Panbi'ih, with a message to say I was not to go on 
without Anparh, and that he himself would come if he 
could arrange his business soon. He had also given strict 
orders to alt the Jadhs going up that my advent was on no 
account to be made known to the Chaprang-Zong. The 
two Jiidhs were to remain with me until Anparh arrived. 
The Jddhs with the sheep went on this morning, leaving 
a sick one behind, which the Chitkill coolies ate. 

Anparh turned up at last, but he was very loth to go, 
having no doubt been talked over or frightened by 
Diinani Panb6h, for whom he wished to wait. I also 
discovered that the message brought by the two Judhs 
was misdelivered or miaunderstood. Their instructions 
were that I was on no account to go on until the Panb^Sh 
arrived, and if I persisted, the messengers were to precede 
me and send word to the Chaprang-Zong ! Anparh, no 
doubt, had betrayed my plans ; under any circumstancea, 
concealment was hardly possible after meeting so many 
Tibetans. My determination was, however, fixed, and I 
kept Anparh to his promise. As soon as the messengers 
saw me preparing to move, they started on ahead to give 
notice. Chaprang is forty-five miles at least from Zdrang, 
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so the official at the former place would not be able to 

organise any opposition for some days at least ; and I 

should put in a week's shooting across the pass in the 

interval They seemed most anxious that I should not 

enter any village. Both Anparh and the Panb<Sh said 

they should come to frightful grief if I forced my way in. 

I had no intention of doing that, but intended to go as 

far as I fairly could, and started with ten loads and fifteen 

days' provisions. Anparh was very much alarmed, 

imagining that I was going to force my way to Zarang; 

and though I repeatedly told him I would remain on the 

other side of the pass and shoot until the Fanb6h arrived, 

when I should abide by the latter's decision, I had great 

difficulty in getting him to advance beyond Nithal. 

As far as Nithdl, the valley is open, wide, and level as 

below. At that point two valleys from above meet ; the 

left is the one up to the Giig^rang Pass, my road. 

Immediately after leaving Nithal this valley contracts, 

becoming very rough, broken, and winding, blocked with 

fallen rocks and masses of snow ; the path is on the left 

bank of the stream, some distance up the hillside. So 

shut in is the valley, that steep hill-slopes are all that can 

be seen. Arsamang, the camping-place, is a small flat 

with two stone enclosures, where the shepherds stop on 

their way up and down. Anparh found on the path a 

dead sheep, which he brought in to eat Arsamang is a 

miserable place for a camp ; there is not room even for a 

small tent ; water is obtainable some distance down, but 

no fuel. On the way up I had to bully a Chitkiil coolie 

with a stick, as he threatened to throw down his load and 

return. The Balti men, as usual, behaved well. 

The night was pleasanter than at Diinti ; though this 
camp is much higher, it is more confined, and there was 
no wind — though it blew strong and cold till dusk, when 
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everything was hushed, and the silent darkness felt ' 
oppressive. The path next day led us over tremendous | 
moraines, that seemed to have jammed together on their 
meeting from all points of the compass. Id the Nagdim 
valley, farther on, we toiled up another enormous moraine, 
and descended into a level valley down its almost perpen- 
dicular side, covered with treacherous snow. Several of 
the coolies slid down, load and all ; one lost his balance, 
and had a bad fall : then we came to a level valley, sloppy 
and hoggy from recently melted snow. There was not a dry 
inch of ground — and this was the halting-place for hreak- 
fast. More hard walking brought us to a great amphi- 
theatre of snow, encircled with ja^ed peaks, and in the 
centre of the very broken sky-line the Giigurang Pass was 
pointed out — a slight depression flanked by two castle- 
like crags. An immense field of snow stretched away to 
the south, surrounded by lofty snowy mountains : the scene 
was desolate, hut very grand. We went up along the snow till 
we came to the foot of the pass, and thence had a very stiff 
hut short ascent to the crags above — a hundred yards 
more, and we passed between jagged rocks into Tibet, 
with a roaring wind at our backa It was terribly sharp 
and cutting, and it made me literally run before it till I got 
under the turn of a hillside. We saw three dead sheep 
on tliis descent. When we reached Puchang camp, which 
we did at 5.30, one coolie was thoroughly done up, and 
giive in ; they had been very severely tried, Puchang is 
a cold place : no wood, bare rocks, water, and snow, and an 
awful wind for ever blowing. The coolie who gave out 
coming up the pass was a Balti, who had been complaining 
of pains in his interior. I discovered in the evening that, 
owing to the scarcity ot fuel at Arsamang, the Biilti cooliea 
could not cook their food ; so they mixed the flour with 
water, making a mass of dough. Then the party sat rotmd. 
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and each taking a handful of the dough, dipped it in gh( 
before swallowing it. It took several doses of chlorodyne 
to give the sick nmn relief. The exhilaruting dish 
described is called " pultas," otherwbe jxndtice. The 
Baltis have slightly cliatiged the word, and therewith its 
meaning. The word inuat have been picked up in the 
hill stations, where these men go U> earn a living as 
navvies. The man who was taken ill had a brother in 
our party, and he showed right brotherly affection. After 
carrying his own load up a bit, he would go back and 
carry up hia brother's. He did this for about two miles 
of the worst part of the journey just below the pass. 

We leftlVchang athalE-past six, and went steadily down 
the valley till ten, when we came to a side valley leading 
down to the villages of Kiinnii and Charang. We saw 
six wild sheep up this valley and halted for a stalk, but 
they turned out to be all ewes. Anparh was very anxious 
that I should return this way, without going farther down 
towards Ziirang. I humoured him, and halted for a day. 
There was much less snow on this side. The hills are 
rounded towards their bases, the tops are ja^ed and naked 
peaks, and no vegetation whatever is visible. There wjis, 
however, a little grass lower down, and large patches of the 
prickly Tibetan furze with yellow flowers. There was 
another yellow, flower on u small plant that come-s up 
in a bunch, not very high, with separate stalks and green 
leaves, rather common in some places. When the ISidti 
coolies saw these, they were greatly excited, evidently 
recognising a flower of their native land. Each plucked 
a quantity, presented some to tue, and stuck the rest in 
their caps. They were wonderfully brightened up by 
meeting this old acquaintance. The last year's dead 
bushes furnished the only fuel ; fortunately, though a 
strong wind was blowing down the valley, it was not cold. 
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Yalnib was laid up from the effects of the previous day'i^ 
hard work. 

I made an excursion to the side valley on tlie left — the 
way by which Anparh wished me to return. The mouth 
of the valley ia very narrow and steep, a aheep-path ascends 
the hillside along rocks and crumbling ground — a hard pull 
up. Then the path enters suddenly on a level plain, and 
the features of the valley entirely change. A sloping pluin, 
covered with yellow furze, comes down to the stream, which 1 
runs in a deep bed. Barren rocky bills, ending in fantastic * 
ridges, bound the plain. In the left front a long level 
valley, with a stream running down the ceutre, curves down 
from the Giigi'rang direction. From the right front another 
smaller valley comes down, with bare and gently -sloping sides, j 
Above these is the snow-capped ridge which divides India 1 
and Tibet. Though the ground, as far as the eye could I 
reach, in every direction was splendid for wild sheep, I | 
did not see a single animal Their tracks were visible all ] 
over the hillsides, and the game had certainly been hero \ 
within the last three days, so perhaps a leopard had cleared I 
them out. 

We left next day, as tbere was no temptation to proloi^ J 
our stay, and came down the valley by the path which runs I 
along the hillside, above the stream, for about a mile, then T 
comes down and crosses over to the right bank. The current I 
was strong, and up to the coolies' thighs in the centra. 
The path follows the right bank, and then brings one 1 
suddenly upon the most extraordinary sight I saw on thia ] 
trip. The hillside on the right bank has slipped down j 
bodily, and gone right across to the left bank in anM 
enormous mass of rock. The slide is at a considerable i 
angle, but the stream has worked its way out by the left I 
bank at the foot of the slip, and makes a tine cascade, I 
ehooting out towards the right bank, and falling into i 
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pool below. An enormous archway has been formed under 
the fallen mass, by the rock crumbling away and falling 
into the stream. This opening partly spans the right 
bank and partly the stream, but diagonally, so that the 
waterfall, when you look through the archway, seemed to 
be rushing at you as it turned the foot of the landslip at 
an acute angle. The effect was very strange. Fifty yards 
farther on, another mass of rock had slipped to the edge of 
the stream, and stopped there at a very sharp angle. The 
shape of this mass was exactly like the flintlock of an old 
musket ; the cairn at the top had been placed there, no 
doubt, by the Tibetans, who have a great habit of piling 
up stones on any conspicuous spot. It is considered a. 
praiseworthy act to raise these landmarks, and, in fact, they 
are necessary in such a country to indicate the way. For 
the same purpose little heaps of rocks were piled up all 
over the landslip. These collections of stones will be 
foimd on every remarkable spot that catches the eye. A 
little farther down lai^e boulders and masses of rocks have 
fallen into the stream. For more than a mile the mountain 
seems to have made a wholesale movement downwards, and 
the valley, for that distance, is entirely blocked with the 
ruins. I'robably this was the result of an earthquake, but 
no such disruptions are seen on the opposite side of the 
valley, where one vast precipice falls alieer to the water's 
edge. After this disrupted bit of country is passed, the 
valley opens out, and the stream again flows in a level bed. 
The range on either side is barren and forbidding, black 
and nigged on the left, receding and crumbling on the 
.right. The path goes along the dtibris for two or three 
miles, the valley gradually opening out at the same time. 
At 10.30 wo reached Riinii camp, where a considerable 
stream joins the main river. It is almost equal in volume 
to the latter, and this side valley, therefore, must be of 
"9 
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considerable length. The main valley, at this point, 
level, and about two hundred yards broad, but stony, \ 
There were a few bushes and stunted cypresses on the left 
range ; these were the first trees I had seen since I left 
the birches at Sdancho. It was much warmer down here, 
too; the temperature at 3 p.m. was 54°. No signs of 
human habitation, fixed or temporary, were anywhere i 
visible, and no one appeared from either direction, | 
Drizzling rain fell nearly all the evening, A coolie, vitk \ 
the post, turned up after dark — a most welcome arrivaL 

While it rained below, heavy snow fell on the ranges j 
above, especially towards the passes. I sent three coolies ] 
back to Dunti to bring flour and rice, not wishiug to run , 
short of supplies here. The bad weather continued all I 
day, so I occupied myself in diligently reading stale I 
newspapers. 

Anparh confessed, one fine morning, that it was no use | 
breaking my heart in climbing these hills after imaginary J 
rama There were none, but some could be had lower 
down, at a place called Nani'itatto. I took him at his 
word, and broke camp at once, reaching the place at noon. 
After the first hour's march we came to a considerable ■ 
stream, which flows into the main valley from the lefL.J 
We had to cross the main stream above Nanutatto, and 1 
followed a path below enormous precipices, whose feet are I 
washed by the water, leaving little room for traffic. After 1 
this we ascended till we came suddenly to some fields of j 
barley^ — the first cultivation. The valley is more open 1 
here, and the hills undulating, and receding from the now 1 
narrow stream. There were several patches of cultivation 1 
on both sides of the valley, but they were not in a very 1 
flourishing condition, and had no one, apparently, to look ' 
after them The hills looked promising, the slopes being j 
covered with grass, and yellow furze abounded ; above J 
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these, and not far distant, are crags and precipices. As I 
came lower down to Naniitatto, wild rose bushes were 
numerous, and some very pretty wild flowers that were 
new to me, but no trees. The furze grew stronger and 
lustier the lower I went down. Where the sun strikes 
down with unusual warmth, and the spot is sheltered, the 
bushes of it are very large and dense, and the blossoms 
more plentiful and vigorous, giving a warm glow to the 
otherwise bare hillside. 

It was strange that no one had yet come from below to 
look after us, especially as the Panb<Sh had sent intimation 
of our coming : perhaps the Chaprang-Zong's had not yet 
had time to reach Tango. 
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Next morning, on my return from a walk, I found several J 
Tibetans in camp : they had come from the village, and ifca 
transpired that early in the morning two old ^ 
from Tango, which lies just on the other side of the nexfc-f 
slope, and, horrified to find their fields occupied by my i 
camp, rushed hack and gave the alarm. Among the i 
who had now come was the elder brother of the young 
man to whom I had given the scissors and looking-glass. 
He had gone on a visit to his wife, and had most likely 
taken her these valuable presents. In this country the 
custom, so Anparh informed me, is for the wife to always 
live in her father's house, wliere the husband visits her 
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periodically, but never brings her home. He takes all the 
sons, the mother keeps all the daughters. All the work 
and labour performed by the wife ia for the benefit of 
her father, not that of her husband. No wedJing 
eereraony takes place: young people meet at the fairs 
which are frequently held, and arrange their own 
marriages. After this preliminary, the young man begins 
his visits to the young woman as above. I don't think 
Anparh had the imagination necessary to invent such a 
singular custom for my special amusement, so perhaps 
what he said was true. Late in the evening arrived the 
real Panboh from Zarang. The man I rescued from the 
Garhwiilis, it now appeared, was only his younger brother. 
The genuine Panboh, who was an old man, sent word that 
he was too tired to see me that evening, and put off his 
visit till next day, The truth was, he had been indulging 
too much in chhang (Tibetan beer) on his way from the 
village, and did not feel equal to high diplomacy in con- 
sequence. Several other men arrived after him, all 
mounted on stout little ponies, mostly greys. I was told 
that all the swells of the six villages under the Pauboh 
were to assemble here and hold a parliament over the 
stranger who had entered their bordei-s ; the president 
would be the Panboh. I arranged through Anparh to 
bribe him, as well as other influential members ; and 
promised a feast and chhang at Tango after everything 
had been settled in my favour. All I wanted was to get 
back by the Sangj'i'ikh-la to Nilaug, the frontier village, 
and, if possible, to get a view of a real Tibetan village. 
Everybody appeai-ed to he in high good-humour, and 
the JiVdhs were singing at the top of their voices. 

The Panbuh continued to make excuses, and these 
culminated at last in his refusal to visit me at all. He 
said, in the first place, that he could not allow me to "" 
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an inch farther towards Tango, and that I must relum 
the way I came. 11 I had anything to say to him, I must 
come and see him. The old gentleman was standing on 
his dignity. Anparh was our go-between, and seemed 
very despondent My curiosity was far too strong for my 
dignity to be a stumbling-block, so I expressed my anxiety 
to visit the Panbuh and his companions behind the huge 
boulder, on the sheltered side of which he had taken up 
his quarters: but there was no use going till all the men 
who were expected had ariived, and they came dropping 
in till late in the evening, and tlien more were expected. 
The Fanbtih could give no definite reply till all the 
influential men had held this important meeting, and I 
bad been fully discussed ; so I bad to put off my visit till 
Anparh could tell me that all was ready. In the mean- 
time I had my breakfast and the Tibetans their tea, which 
they were constantly brewing in copper ddgchis (cooking 
vessels) of Indian manufacture, as fresh arrivals appeared. 
At eleven o'clock Anparh aimounced that the time for 
my visit had arrived, and I walked over to the Tanboh's 
airy residence, nut a hundred yards from my tent. 

I found him seated with his back to the rock, and i 
usual three stones, with a fire in front of him for brew: 
tea. He looked very dignified and solemn, t 
me to be seated. Tabra Panbuh n'as a man i 
more years of age, decidedly Chinese in Featn 
complexion, with hazel eyes, as far as I could t 
for they were very bleary, and the Uds and I 
akin very much puckered. He wore a Chinese 
and the Tibetan costume, and was sm 
a brass chilam (bowl). His compj 
him. There was very little of the Clifl 
wilder- looking, uglier, and dirtier lot " 
Every type of ugliness was represeuLt 
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not one in any respect resembled auother. This is a most 
noticeable feature among these people ; there seems to be 
no racial type. The difl'erence also between the common 
herd and the head-man and his connections was very 
marked ; the latter seem to belong to a foreign and distinct 
stock, Chinese-like. There was only one thing in common 
between tliem— their terribly bad teeth : they had not 
among them a set of teeth that could be looked at without 
disgust, and the Panboh, I think, had the worst. His two 
eye-teeth stuck out beyond his lips like canine fangs. 
His younger brother and the son of the Tangi head-man 
were decidedly Chinese in feature, and they were the only 
decent-looking men in the assembly. After a long palaver 
and much wrangling, no decision could be arrived at ; but 
all said they did not know of any road loading to Kdang, 
and that I could not go that way ; that I must return 
the way I had come. I could not be allowed to vbit 
any village. The orders against foreigners entering 
the country were very strict, and if I persisted in going 
farther, their heads would be cut off; and so on. The 
final reply, after much chattering, was that all had not 
assembled yet, and no definite answer could therefore be 
given. A fresh party arrived while I was there, and the 
head of it dismounted some distance off and came up to 
the assembly, leading his pony. When he caught the 
Panbtlh's eye, he dolled his Chinese felt hat in quite a 
gnuieful fashion, just in the Kuropean style, and the 
Mtings also very much resembled our own. By the bye, 
) Tibetans have one very English habit indeed — that 
' whistling. Riding or walking along tlie road, they 
'^\l when engaged in ajjy work by himself, the Jiidh 
AMd the little boy, sitting on a rock watching 
^Winn in otito to be whistllng. 

j(or the time over, four of the 
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party got up for a game, the name of which I heard, bat^ 
whicli was unpronounceable by English lips. The youngs J 
brother of the Panbdh got it up. One hundred and eight I 
pebbles (the sacred Tibetan number) were collected, aud I 
each of the four players provided himself with nine small I 
pieces of stick, each one of a diiferent recognisable pattern ; 
the stakes were four annas from each player. Two brass 
dice, dotted in the usual way, excepting that one side was J 
crossed from angle to angle by two lines, and the iron tea- 
ladle, were produced. A cloth was spread on the ground, I 
the players sat round, and the pebbles were placed in a f 
circle between them. The sticks of each player were 
passed through the pebbles according to the pips turned I 
up on the dice. The great object seemed to be to pass 
one's sticks through the stones as soon as possible, 
throwing out those of other players that were passed 
over. The man who puts all his sticks through all the ! 
pebblea first, wins the stakes. The game took a long time, 
and gave rise to much excitement and noise ; each player 
rubbed the dice with energy on the spread cloth, on tho 
side of his boots, on the back of a Lama, or with a pint^ 
of dust " for luck," accompanying the action, which was 
energetic and prolonged, with various gestures and the 
words, " riri, riri, luri, luri." The dice got well polished, 
and I should say would soon be worn out if many games 
were played, After seeing the first game through, I left 
and had a look at the ponies. They were small, well- 
formed, compact animals, with fine heads and broad chests; 
they could not have been over twelve hands high, but 
there could be no doubt of their strength and steadiness, 
for they carried their riders, who were big men, with ease. 
I returned to the tent much discouraged by the result 
of my interview, making up my mind that I must return 
the way I had come. Anparh came and said the final 
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deciaion was that I could not be allowed to go any farther. 
I was in despair, and sent Yakilb and Anparb back for a 
last effort, the former with some rupees in his pocket. 
This last move had the desired efiect. After a time they 
returned and said the Panbdb and his friends were willing 
to let me go to Nflang by the Sangyokh-la, provided I 
made a short detour so as to avoid villages, and also 
provided that a conBicleration was forthcoming. I went 
off to the assembly at once with Anparb and Takub, and 
it was at length arranged that Anparb should go bail for me, 
and give a written agreement that I should not enter the 
villages. The noise and talk and squabbling over this 
business was indescribable. Anparh cut a most wretched 
figure ; his very small modicum of courage gave way 
entirely. He had little con6dence in me, and no doubt 
thought that as soon as he was bound down by the agree- 
ment, and in the hands of the Tibetans, I would sacrifice 
liim to my own wishes. I never met before such a 
chicken-hearted individual for a highlander. At length 
we got him to the sticking-point. and Yukiib dribbled out 
the rupees: first he put five into the bauds of the Panboii, 
who looked disappointed ; then five more, and so on, the 
I'anlKih's face expanding in smiles as each dose was ad- 
ministered, till the magnificent sum of twenty rupees was 
reached. At this point it became evident that the man's 
face could expand no more, and the dole ceased. The 
next business waa Anparh's oath and written agreement. 
Hut it now appeared that Ani^trli could not write. Tlie 
difficulty was got over in this way — no doubt another 
Tibetan custom : Anparb took up a small stone, round 
which he wrapped some white woollen string. This implied 
that if the agreement made was infringed, Auparh would 
have to ])ay that weight in gold. This solemnity was 
ratified by the attachment of my seal t^ "'t*»?_i 
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the Panbdh producing a cake of sealing-wax from the 
depths of his waistbelt for the purpose. 

The negotiations having been satisfactorily concluded, I 
made over to the Panbilib ten rupees to cover the expense 
of the promised feast. He transferred the money at once 
to Anparh's two Chitkiil coolies and two of bis own men, 
who instantly started for Tango to bring the sheep and 
the chhang, and I returned to my tent happy. The Panbtih 
and his companions soon after followed to pay the return 
visit. A blanket was spread in his honour, and I sat on a 
stone, the rest round tliree atones, the sine qua iton in 
Tibetan social functions. We were closely packed. One 
old man pressed my left elbow close to my side, and another 
ancient did the same on my right. Tbe biggest cooking 
vessel in the camp was soon on the fire for the usual 
brew, which, this time, was the best Kdngra valley orange 
pekoe procurable. A handful of tea was put into the 
cold water and allowed to boil, while pinches of dry tea 
were served round to each man — smelt, tasted, and approved, 
then carefully tied up in knots and stowed away. While 
tbe tea was cooking we held a show. I first brought out 
the binoculars, through which a flock of barhal high up on 
the opposite hillside was viewed with exclamations of 
astonishment and delight. The glasses passed round down 
to the smallest boy, whose head hardly came up to my 
waist. He was the ugliest but merriest and most free-and- 
easy urchin I ever met. Hia shrieks of delight and his 
grin, after he bad got the focus, were most gratifying. 
Hut this excitement soon palled, and inquiries were made 
for " the long thing." Someone bad seen the telescope 
used in the morning. The Steward's " Viceroy " was then 
brought out and placed in position on a boulder by the 
fire. After the peep-show with this, my watch went 
round, and everyone earnestly repeated " tik-tik-tik " for 
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Uie next fire minutes. The sight of the works behind, 
when the case was opened, struck them dumb. It was 
impossible to explain the use of the watch. An attempt 
was made for the Panbiih's benefit, but given up in 
despair, Anparh's linguistic qualifications as interpreter 
were not equal to the task, and I must confess neither 
were mine. I then produced my pocket-knife, the usual 
thumb-nail-splitting instrument with all the complications 
complete, and an electro - plated handle. It was not 
necessary to explain the uses of this to the Panbijb : his 
grave stare of admiration told its own tale. The uses of 
all the various instruments in the knife were explained to 
him, aud, by way of practical ilJiislration, I made YakAb 
unscrew and screw in again one of the screws in the sole 
of my boot — an operation which threw the company into 
ecstasies, and roused in even the stolid Panbiib an agitation 
which he vainly strove to suppress. The knife had to be 
placed in his band for an examination, which took several 
minutes. He returned it with longing eyes, and ut length 
asked Anparh how much I would take for it! My answer 
was prompt — permission to visit the villages and country 
below I That was too big a price: the Fanboli shook his 
head and sighed. 

Tea was now ready. A plateful of sugar and a spoon 
were placed before the Panbdh, and out came the wooden 
cups. Sugared tea went round several times, and was 
approved. A tew Huntley and Palmer's biscuits were 
thfu handed to the I'anbiih in a plate: be looked askance 
at them at first, hut was [lersuadod to taste one; he put 
a bit in his tea, tasted, and approved. He called them 
" farfari." He then broke off tiny bits, and each man re- 
ceived a piece about half the size of my little finger-nail 
It is quite remarkable the equality that obtains among 
these people : the Panb6h was treated as an equal by all, 
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aod he treated them in the same way. They seemed ttf! 
have everything ia eomnion, shared everything equally,' 
and must have very hazy ideas of mcum and tuum, though 
honest and aboveboard as the day. Is this natural 
sociahsm ? After tea and biscuit the Panb<5h showed his 
satisfaction by holding up his thumb and saying I 
jolly good fellow. This ia the Tibetan mode of returning 
thanks. Each one held up his thumb in the same way, 
with the fist closed, and repeated the same words. Now 
the whisky came round. It had to be explained first UkJ 
the Panboh that it was the same as his chhang, made froia' 
barley. He took a few drops in the palm of his hand 
aud tasted it. Approval stole over his face ; and a fe4 
drops went round in the usual way in the palm of eachi 
man's hand. Smacking of lips, wry faces, and grunts of' 
satisfaction resulted. It was evidently too strong neat, 
and water was called for. Then a little whislcy 
and water went round in the cups again, with universal 
approvaL This, I will make bold to say, was the firabi 
time that " Napier Johnstone " was drunk by h^hlandeiwj 
of this ilk ; but the smacks, eye-twinklings, and eougl 
bore strong resemblance to the symptoms noticeabi 
under similar circumstances in the far - off land of thi 
grateful liquor's birth. As a special honour, I mixed a 
glassful in my own silver travelling-cup, and handed iC to 
the Panboh for his particular delectation ; but the same 
thing happened — he took a sip and passed my silver cup 
round to each man present as before ! It was drained 
when it came back to the Panbiih, who politely handed it 
over his shoulder, to my servant, and told him to have 
it cleaned. The spirits warmed their hearts, and I had 
again the emphatic verdict of their thumbs. Tandilp, 
my appointed guide, was not present whun the whisk; 
went round : he was called, and his share giveu 
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A CLASSICAL OBLATION 

shortly afterwards. He was a strapping young man, manly 
in bearing, with a heavy tread and swaggering gait in his 
long Chinese boots. He was the eldest son of the Tiingi 
head-man, aud brolher of the young fellow I took such a 
liking to at Diiuti. He drank his glass very gracefully : 
sitting on his knees, he held the cup in his left hand, 
muttered a prayer, threw some drops over his right 
shoulder, then over liis left, said a few words more, turned 
to his right, and jroured a few drops on the ground, faced 
to his front, and drained the cup. This performance took 
him a minute or more. Some of the old fellows, after 
Dnishing their cups, licked tliem clean. The last ceremony 
was the presentation of a penknife, pair of scissors, and a 
small looking-glass (total value about a rupee) to the 
I'anbijh. This completed this business. The lirst use he 
made of the mirror was to examine his teeth — what he had 
of them. Seeing that the two projecting fangs were not 
over-clean, he polished them up with the cuffs of his coat. 
It was explained to him that the glass and scissors were 
for Mrs. Panbdh, He grinned. On the handle of the 
penknife were the portraits of two royal personages ; this 
was explained to the Panbob, whereupon a coarse fellow 
on his right exclaimed, " Heware how you take another 
lady home ; Mrs. P. will make you feel unhappy ! " These 
people were very jocular and humorous, and had not a 
serious thought among them as far as I could see. Shortly 
after, the meeting broke up, and the Panb<:'>h strolled 
back to his rock. Let me reconl his name here; it is 
Tsaradabi-ya. He was for fourteen years Chaprang-Zong, 
that is. Governor of Chaprang, a. fort on the Sutlej about 
forty-five miles from his village. He was now in charge 
of these six villages and all the passes between Shipki 
frontier village, on the Sutlej, and Ndang. His salary 
the revenue of the Tiingi villaga 
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The materials for the feast arrived in the morning — a 
sheep, rice, and chhang in the rough ; there was uone 
ready in the village. So a quantity of rice, cooked and 
fermented, was brought in a bag, and put into large copper 
vessels. After Taudup had finished his breakfast, he aat 
down and began to strain the rice through a sieve by 
rubbing and squeezing it with his hands — a process which 
took some time, as there was a lot of rice. Anparh struck 
off the head of the old ram, and the blood was collected to 
the last drop in a vessel to be boiled. The Tibetans have 
a great horror of bloodshed—it is a part of their religion ; 
and they prefer that some one else should kill their 
mutton. Their method is most cruel when they are 
obhged to slaughter an animal. They tie up the nose and 
mouth, and then let the poor beast rush about in the 
agonies of suflbcatiou until death relieves it 

All the rubbish in the village was brought me for sail 
I bought a Tibetan coat, bags, waistbands, etc., as curiosideB.^ 
Two circumstances occurred during the day which pleased 
me much. Just before breakfast, the Buddhist priest of 
the village, a decent-looking old man, with a small boy 
behind him carrying a long wooden vessel full of milk, 
arrived with a message from Tandiip Chering'a wife, to the 
effect that the milk was a present in return for my 
kindness in rescuing her husband from the Garhwdlis. 
The little boy, not much above my knee, was their son, 
and he had brought the milk on his back all the way up 
the hill, at his mother's bidding. It was delicioualy fresh, 
and nothing could have been better timed for my breakfast. 
I sent the lady a small looking-glass and pair of scissors 
by the hands of her son, as a token of gratitude. After 
breakfast, a young man came with a large ball of fresh 
butter put up in a clean cloth bag, with another message 
to the same effect He had been sent by his mother with 
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THE FEAST 

this present, for the kindness shown to his father (another 
of the Banie party) in trouble. These little attentions 
were very gratifying, and showed the simple villagers in a 
very agreeable light indeed. 

The Fanbi'ih and his foUowera had their feast, and 
drinking and singing were carried on till the sun dis- 
appeared behind the hills. Most of the men then 
departed happy, but steady. Cbhang, in fact, is very 
weak stuff, and an enormoua quantity must be imbibed 
before anything like intoxication supervenes. Tibetans 
have an unfathomable capacity for it, and can generally 
achieve drunkenness when the supply is unlimited. The 
Panboh gave me a final warning before he started, — that 
if I attempted to go by any other route but the one 
agreed upon, there would be trouble. Tbe true story of 
the Garhwiilis' adventure was told me by the I'anlx'ih. It 
was their intention to force their way into the interior of 
Tibet — not merely to the villages of Ziirang, etc — and deal 
direct with the traders of that part of the country. This 
was a very bold adventure indeed, and indicates a spirit 
like an Englishman's. But even these men, well known 
to tbe Tibetans as they were, could not manage to get 
much beyond the frontier, and were very roughly used 
indeed ; they were detained just as strangers would have 
been, and, when they resisted, their property was seized 
and they were turned adrift. This action of the Tibetans 
seemed to prove that the regulation for the exclusion of 
foreigners is not especially directed against us, but is a 
part of the general policy of China. That it is not a 
Tibetan custom I am convinced. These people have often 
assured me that they would most willingly allow us entry 
if it rested with them. If the history of China's connection 
with Tibet is searched, it will bo found that this excluaive- 
ness is maintained by express orders from the Government 
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of China, and that the Tibetans are simply obeying their 
raaatera. The odium, therefore, should rest on the 
Chinese, and not on the simple inhabitants of the country. 
In the evening the Lilmas of Tangi came with a present 
of one four-anna bit and a small piece of open-work cloth 
of China manufacture — said to be very precious and 
sacred ; a lamb was also offered, but it had not yet arrived 
from the village. A present of this kind — that is, 
three things — is always made to great people. The Lamas 
were anxious to explain that they had brought these 
presents with no expectation of return, as they were only 
priests, and had no concern with worldly things, etc. But, 
at the same time, the present of five rupees that I put 
into the hand of the principal was most willingly accepted. 
The proper thing, I am told, to do with the flimsy rag (it 
looks like a bit of linen) is to tie it round one's neck. I 
did so, and put the coin in my pocket, for luck. There is 
no Tibetan currency — apparently all the cash in circulation 
comes from India, From what the Panboh told me, it 
would seem that there is a regular passport system in 
vogue all over Tibet — no doubt introduced by the Chinese. 
He said the people of the country were forbidden to travel 
without a written permit fi'ora the authorities, even within 
their own borders : even traders had to get a pass. And 
there was yet further restriction : there were fixed trade 
routes and fixed markets, to which traders were limited. 
For instance, the villagers under the Panboh were pro- 
hibited from travelling into the interior of Tibet; they 
could trade only with Kanawaris, and these latter could 
not proceed beyond Ziirang. In the same way, certain 
traders from the interior were allowed to come to these 
villages with their goods and exchange them for Indian 
products, but are prohibited from going any farther. 
Trade is by barter, pure and simple, and any cash trai 
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actions, except on the very smallest scale, are impossible. 
The prohibition against strangers is so strict that even two 
Khamba beggar women (true Tibetans and no mistake), 
who were wandering about in camp, were not allowed 
to proceed farther in the direction of India. This system 
of restriction applies as much to Tibetans as to strangers 
from across the bordera The people understand it 
thoroughly well, and obey loyally. It is a hHkm (order). 
The meaning of this Hindiistani word, by the bye, was 
well understood here ; and it was used with reference to 
myself pretty often* 
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start from T.ingi— A curious natural bridge— Tandiip, my giude — After 
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Wk started next day along the Tangi road, which we 
followed for a mile, and then crossed over to the right 
bank of the stream at a poiut where the water has cut a 
way through solid slate rock, and where the channel is less 
than ten feet wide. A huge rock from above had fallen 
just over this canal-like passage, and formed a natural 
bridge. The descent and ascent from this boulder bridge 
are very steep, but mercifully short. We camped in a 
level field on the right hank, having taken two hours to 
cover not more than three miles. In the evening I walked 
along the hillside, down stream, and, through my telescope, 
examined the large and open valley in which the village 
of Tdngi is situated, for I was in hope of obtaining a distant 
view, at least, of houses, but in this I was disappointed. 
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The valley is broad, opeu, aud well cultivated. The village 
could not have been a mile away, but it was hidden by a 
spur of the hill. It was to avoid approaching this villugc 
that I was beiog taken this roundabout way. Tondilp 
went to pay hia friends a final visit before starting on this 
journey ; he came back full of chhang, and hardly able to 
walk, but in the highest spirits. He said he had to take 
a Bleep on the road, as he could not manage to get along. 
His advent was heralded by shouts, songs, and whistling, 
some time before he appeared in person. He was exceed- 
ingly communicative, if one could only have understood 
him. He and Yikub became great friends, but, in the 
absence of a common language, intercourse was limited. 

The next march was up stream and up the hillside. 
This roundabout way might have been avoided by coming 
down from camp at Niiui'itatto, crossing the stream and 
going straight up; but Tibetans hate getting wet, and this 
dutour was made to take advantage of the aforesaid boulder 
bridge. The ascent took us five hours — it was gradual, 
but very trying. We halted on the ridge aud had break- 
fast, with melted snow for tea. Tandi'ip was awfully done ; 
he said he was hungry, but he breasted the hill like a 
thorough highlander. After breakfast we went down the 
ridge on the other side, and came to a stream which runs 
into that which descends from the Giigc'rang Pass, opposite 
Niini\tatto. I had a stalk early in the morning after some 
wild sheep, but they had the advantage, and got away. 
Descending towards camp in the evening, I saw eight 
splendid old rams grazing on the opposite slope : their 
coats were of a alatey colour, and they had fine heads ; but 
the country was so open that they soon saw us aud were 
quickly out of sight. 

I followed them up next morning, and ''— "f 

them high up in the valley on u sto 
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K long distance off, and, mistaking them for females, I took 
DO precantiona, as they were not in iJie direction I was 
going. As soon as the barhal saw me, tbej made straight 
for the ridge, and only when they stood on the sky-line 
I discovered ihey were all rams ! I tou wild I After 
getting on to the open hillside, I saw two more animals, 
and, examining them carefully with the telescope, made 
Uiem out to he rams. I went for them at once, and made 
a most cauLiom stalk, but when I was within two bundred 
yards, and looked over for a shot, I found I had been 
stalking two ewes. Two sach mistakes at the very 
beginning of the day npeet my equanimity, and it took 
me some time to recover. I then tamed back, and again 
saw the five rams ; so, turning to the ravine up which I bad 
come, I had breakfast, and began my second stalk. 

The rams were on a ledge of rocks, where approach fnun 
my side was impossible ; but, shortly after, they left their 
perch and came dowu to the grass to feed. Aa soon as 
they were under cover, I slipped down and went up the 
opposite side as fast as I could. Here I made another 
mistake — my impatience spoiling everything. Instead of 
waiting under cover of some rocks until the rams came 
round the swell of the hill, I went on, very cautiously, to 
meet them. I had not gone far along the liillside when 
one of the barhal topped some rocks about two hundred 
yards, saw me instantly, and vanished. I ran forward to 
get a sight of him, and came face to face with another 
ram, not forty yards off, who was grazing quietly along in 
my direction. I saw Ins head only for a few seconds, and 
he too vanished ; I never saw him again. Looking up hill 
I saw three rams making off, and had a snap-shot at a 
long range, and of course missed. This was a thoroughly 
unlucky day for me. There had been snow in the night, 
and when I began my tramp it was bitterly cold going i 
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BACK VIEW OF THE HIMALAYAS 

the Bunless ravine. My breath froze on my moustache, 
and my fingers ached even in warm gloves. 

I resumed raj march at 6.30 next morning, and went 
on up stream near its source. A gradual ascent brought 
me to a level piece of ground, whence I obtained a splendid 
viev^ of the back of the snowy range — stretching from 
north-west to south-east, From this point the Himalayas 
do not look very imposing. There was a level plain below, 
encircled by rounded hill-tops, and vegetation was very 
scanty. The hillsides are covered with small broken rocks, 
which, at a little distance, give a round and smooth appear- 
ance to the landscape. It is the action of the weather, 
I think, which wears everything smooth. The wind, 
especially, has enormous force in these elevated regions, 
- and tears along crags, precipices, and rougli points with a 
noise like a mighty river over a rocky bed ; indeed, the 
sound is so similar that I often mistook the rushing of 
the wind ahovo for the echo of the stream below. In the 
course of ages the mountains have been rounded oR' 
undulations and curves have become the characteristics of 
the country; the ceaseless action of the elements has this 
effect upon the naked rocks. The force of the wind is 
terrible in those high regions; on an exposed ridge or 
hill-top a man cannot resist the pressure for more than a 
few minutes at a time. My theory may have no founda- 
tion in fact, but it is at least plausible. Vegetation is 
altogether wanting. The traveller in the midst of such 
desolation cannot but speculate on the causes which have 
produced it: there is nothing else to think of. 

I came down to the stream at the level of the plain at 
noon. The sparkling rivulet that was murmuring past 
my tent door is one of those which are the true head 
waters of the sacred Ganges. They are the sources of the 
Bhugirali river, that rusbea past the viUage of Nflang, and 
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is joined, lower down, by the amall stream from Gaugotri 
— the sacred place ot pilgrimage. The Bhagirati rises at 
ii higher elevation, has the longest course and the greatest 
volume of the two, and has therefore more right to the 
adoration of Hindus. The ridge I crossed in the morn- 
ing was divided between the Sutlej and the Ganges 
water systems. I had therefore doubled Sangyiikh-la, 
with no idea I had so easily crossed over into India 
(politically speaking) again — especially after the experi- 
ences of the Grigerang Pass ! Geographically, however, I 
was still in Tibet, and should not be in India proper till I 
had passed Nilang. There must be a great gap in the grand 
Himiilayan rampart at this point, for there were no great 
elevations in front of me. Nevertheless, camp Kangboche 
must be rahher high ; the Sangydkh is 16,800 feet, and I 
was encamped only a few miles below it. In the evening 
I went down stream for a long distance, but saw no animal 
life of any kind. The valley was just redeeuied from the 
utter abomination of desolation by the sparkling sti'eam 
below, the heavenly blue above, and the glorious sunshine. 
Returning to camp, I found many burrows of marmots 
a short way from the stream ; but they all seemed to 
be deserted. There were signs of some lieast of prey- 
near the burrows — it was probably a Tibetan wolf who 
had settled down here until he had cleared the poor 
marmots out. 

We started next day at 6,30 a.m. and went up the 
mountain side for about a mile, when we came to the 
regular road from Nilang, that crosses the Sangy6kh-la 
and goes on to Zjirang, etc, in the direction of Shipki 
frontier village; this road is well defined, and much used 
by beasts of burden. On the ridge by the roadside are 
the usual heaps ot stones with small flags of various 
colours. A sharp descent led to the next valley; 
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reached the cainping-place at the bottom at 1 1 a.m., and, 
having had breakfast, started again. Travelling down 
stream, I found many barhul horns along the path and at 
all camping- places. One skull had a pair 25 inches 
long and 12 in girth at the base ; the ram must have been 
a magnificent beast. He must have come to griot during 
the last breaking up of the snow, as the skull, which was 
very heavy, looked fresh. At one camp there were six 
pairs of horns collected in a heap. This valley is so close 
and confined that it must be unusually sheltered during 
the cold months and bad weather, and probably for this 
reaaoQ burhal frequent it in large numbers. It would be 
a good shooting ground in spring, before the animals had 
dispersed, or in autumn, after they had congregated here. 
At this season they are widely scattered, as grass can be 
had everywhere, and the old rams are away high up about 
the snow-line. Going farther down, I saw a dozen ewes, 
with lambs, running up a ridge, and shortly after saw two 
more run from the bed of the stream ; they had, no doubt, 
been tempted down by the fresh green grass at the water's 
edge, I declined to shoot any of these females, though the 
men were importunate for meat, of which they had had none 
for several days ; and, in fact, I myself had been living on 
tinned beef for a long time. Were it not for the lambs 
frisking up the steeps after their mothers, I am sure the 
sight of the fresh meat would have been too much for my 
scruples. 

The coolies were on ahead, and I was some paces behind, 
when they turned an angle in the valley, and came plump 
on another flock grazing by the stream. There was shout- 
ing and excitement, of course. I got a rifle and ran at 
full speed to a large rock near the stream, which offered a 
good rest. The barhal were meantime rushing up the 
slope on the right with great clatter and dust I did not 
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shoot, as they seemed all ewes ; but as soon as the flock 
reached the sky-line, to my surprise the animals seemed 
all rams ! I promptly opened fire at about 200 yards, 
and the first shot brought down a splendid fellow hit 
through the shoulder — he collapsed on the ridge ; the 
second shot hit a small ram in the hind ribs, and he went 
away to the right, very sick; the third and fourth shots 
were misses. All this firing did not seem to hurry the 
animals much — they went slowly along the ridge, still 
in sight. The fifth shot brought down another ram, the 
distance being not less than 300 yards; the sixth missed, 
and I ceased firing — three hits and three misses. I sent 
coolies to bring down the game, but, fatal mistake ! a knife 
was put into the hands of one of them for the halal. 
Strict injunctions were given to cut the throats low down, 
but in their excitement the Baltis gashed the necks from 
ear to ear, thus ruining the heads for setting np. While 
the cooUes were bringing down the sheep, I asked Tand»ip 
how far we were from our camping-place — -Puling Sumdo ; 
he pointed to the ground we stood on, saying this was the 
place ; so I had made this bag of three rams actually in 
camp. Literally in camp, for the tent was pitched over 
the tracks the flock made in their flight up the hillside. 
Such is the luck of shikar, I had been breaking my heart 
— and risking my neck — in the pursuit of rams for the 
last month without bagging a single animal ; and here, at 
a turn in the road, I shot down three. The horns of the 
first ram were 23 inches round the curve, and llj inches 
girth at base. Second ram 17 inches by 11 inches. The 
smallest ram was not recovered at the time. The tliird 
one was hit just above the root of the tail as he weis 
climbing up, and never moved from the spot ; his spine 
was smashed, and he must have died instantaneously. 
I lialted here, as Tandilp aud his companion objected t 






TANDUP ZANGBO 

going farther ; they had got us safely out of their country, 
and took no more interest in us. Tandiip was the source 
of considerable amusement to me during the time he was 
my companion. He was extremely good-humoured, and 
always in the most joyous spirits. With the help of one 
of the Balti coolies — the most intelligent of the party — 
I asked him one day what his surname was. After some 
difficulty, he at last understood what I meant, and said it 
was " Zangbo." It was not till some time afterwards I 
learned that the word simply meant " good " ! He wished 
it evidently to he understood that he was " Tandi'ip the 
good." It fitted him very well ; in the morning he was 
always the first astir, and, after putting on the tea to l)oiI, 
he would prepare an extempore altar made of stones, topped 
with turf or grass, before which he would kneel and per- 
form his devotions. His prayers were intoned in a low 
voice and with great rapidity, and he read out of his little 
prayer-book in the same manner. When this was done 
and his lea finished, he would turn his hand to any work, 
and, when the start was made, would lead the way singing, 
playing on his black wooden pipe, or whistling. He always 
carried in his hand his riding-whip, with which he tapped 
his boots. When he was tired, or had to climb a steep, 
he would sigh for his pony, flourish his whip, and yell out 
the noises used for making that animal step out; he 
lamented the absence of his mount a dozen times a day. 
On the march he amused himself driving the coolies along 
like a flock of sheep with shouts and jokes and horse-play, 
that kept them going. He belonged to the better class of 
country people; and, it he be taken as a sample of the 
rest. I am sure the indepeudent country population are 
an amiable people, who deserve consideration from their 
neighbours. Tandiip Zani Uld 

1 were greatly i > 
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class among the Indian population. His companion be- 
longed to a lower grade; lie was stupid, silent, morose, 
and bore a melancholy air, as if some secret grief weighed 
him down ; but he read and said his prayers in the same 
fashion as hia companion. I bought Tandilp's shepherd's 
musical pipe, and presented him with some tobacco and a 
pipe to smoke it. Tandi'ip was a much-married young 
man, and his wives were the subject of much conversation 

^ between the young man and Yilkiib. They were constantly 

in Tandiip's mind, and my servant managed in course of 
the journey to collect some information about them, TJiere 
were four, and their names were as follows: — (1) Sonam 
of Biiir village ; (2) Tashi of Ziiraug; (3) DiJlma of Tilugi ; 
(4) ThafCen of Chilsii. They all lived at their parents' 
homes, where Tandiip visited them periodically : the villages 
are only a few miles apart. Mrs, Thaften was the favourite, 
and consequently the best presents were reserved for her. 
These little things — scissors, needles, knives, etc. — com- 
pletely won Tandup's heait. 

In the evening I took a walk up the valley joining the 

I main one on the left. I had not gone a hundred yards 

from camp, round a bend, when I sighted a flock ; but 1 was 
off my guard, and of course the animals saw me before I 
saw them. They ran up the slope and stood among some 

. rocks within range ; I had one shot, a steady one, but 

I missed : this was aggravating, but I had only myself to 

blame. I returned to camp late in the evening, after a 
long trudge up the valley, having seen no rams after the 
first misadventure; but I saw ewes in several places. The 
valleys about here are certainly good finds for wild sheep ; 
they were close to the road just now, probably because the 
people from below had not yet brought up their summer 
encampments so far. The spring and autumn are certainly 
the best seasons for a month's shooting in these hilla ; but 
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Llie only game to be had is wild sheep. The Journey from 
Mussoorie to Nilang would be an easy one. There are no 
passes to cross, and there is a good made road to within 
two inarches of the latter place. Tlic distance could !« 
done easily in thirteen stages by laden coolies, and by 
double marches the shooting grounds could be easily 
reached in a week : a fortnight for sport, and another 
week for the return journey. So that within a month a 
keen sportsman could come out from Musaoorie, make a 
good bag of barhal in Tibet, and get back again. Or, if 
he were not in a hurry, good sport could bo had on the 
return journey both with gun and rifle. This is worth 
noting by the jaded revellers of that hill station who 
are in need of a pick-me-up after the dissipations of the 
season. 

In the morning I went down the valley and turned up 
the hillside on the right, I saw nothing but ewes ; but by 
way of compensation had glorious views of snowy mountain 
peaks in the direction of Ndang, the first I had seen after 
some days. These peaks are probably Kamet and his 
neighbours. The wind on the ridge above was terrible — 
a good example of the Tibetan gale at its worst. Two 
rams came down from the hill I went up, and walked 
across quietly to the valley on the left, a few yards from 
the tent, while I was toiling on the heights above ; and 
shortly after a young ram and a ewe came down from the 
same direction and grazed by the stream, not one hundred 
yards from the tent, for more than an hour ; they then 
quietly went up the side valley. Yet another example 
of the vicissitudes of sport ! 

Going up the side valley after breakfast next day, I 
saw three rams, hut they saw us first — and that was the 
end of that story. We went a long way up, but saw 
nothing else, and came back to camp at six. Some traders 
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came up from Ni'lang that evening: one wns the brother 
of the jeroaddr (petty officer), for many years in the 
service of a well-known European sportsman of the last 
generation, who spent most of his life in these parts. 
He was an old man, very friendly and communicative, and 
unusually intelligent ; lie had many stories about gentle- 
men who had come here for sport. He said one of them 
went up the valley which I explored to-day and brought 
back five splendid rams in one day ; but he did not get 
Ijan'k to his camp till midnight. 

Next day, at a camp on the Nllang road, I found Part*, 
the old jomadiir, himself. He also was going up with his 
rice and sheep to trade at Zdrang and other villages. He 
said he had shot a barhal across the stream from his camp 
on this bank: four came down to drink. He had a very 
nice single '500 Espress, by J, Osborne, London — a present, 
he said, from his old master. I am afraid a goodly number 
of wild sheep have fallen to it since its crack was first 
heard in these wilds. I bought rice and other supplies 
from Pari5. He gave me a man to show the ground, and 
said that the left side of the valley was the best for game. 
Fart! gave me an awful account of a certain sahib who had 
deliberately shot with his rifle a nuTuber of men and a 
score of sheep ! The men were innocent pilgrims on their 
way to GangotrL He was secured after committing 
this crime, aud was now in chains in Tfri. Part! also 
told me that a wild yak was found dead in the snow in 
Gand6kh four years ago, and that he bought the head for 
ten rupees ; it was the only one he had ever seen or heard 
of in these parts. If the reputation of the Baspa valley 
had not led me astray, I could have made a good thing of 
my three months' leave in this direction. 

Next morning, soon after I started, I met two individuals 
whose swagger struck me at sight. They were both 
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great swells : one wore a gorgeous gold-laced cap, and the 
other a Chinese velvet hat. These were Bow Singh, 
ahikuri, and his brother. I had heard of them, and they 
of me, and this meeting on the roadside was not accidental 
After a short parley, Bow Singh accepted my invitation 
to show me the best shooting grounds in the neighbourhood. 
He had a double-barrelled Greener shot-gun (pio-fire), a 
good old weapon, and his brother shouldered one of my 
rifles. He was an oldish man, rather wheezy (from good 
living and over-much chhang), but probably would be Al 
after the wild sheep of his familiar mountain slopes. At 
anyrate, he told plenty of stories of wonderful bags made 
by gentlemen who had been fortunate enough to secure 
his services. We halted at Goiikh camp, and arranged 
here with Bow Singh (or Boosing, the right pronunciation 
of his name, and very appropriate too, from all appearances) 
for supplies, and yaks to carry them. 

Bow Singh claimed to be Tibetan, but said he had left 
off wearing a pig-tail for several j'ears ; that is, from the 
lime of the last Tin Rajah's death, when every mother's son 
in the province had his head shaved " by order," the token 
of national mourning for the prince's demise. When he is 
down in Garhwdl he is a liajpiit, but up here he is a Jadh, 
or Tibetan. I never got a satisfactory explanation of the 
meaning of the word " Jadh." Auparh said it was applied 
to all " bad " people who ate beef. When I replied that 
I must be a Jadh, he was rather nonplussed. Peoples 
living on the frontier dividing two distinct nationalities 
inevitably get mixed; and from personal experience I 
can say that it does not improve the breed : they are 
always bilingual — also a double-tongued, deceiving lot. 

My servant let the cat out of the bag, and produced a con- 
siderable change in Bow Singh's tone of conversation when 
he was brought round to Gandukh and the Ov 
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to be shot there. He said the leave of the Jddhs must 
be obtained first, bakshish given, etc. It took some 
time to overcome Bow Singh's scruples; but he had set 
his heart on a red broadcloth choga embroidered with 
yellow wool. I tempted him with this magnificent robe, 
the materials of which I could obtain in Mussoorie, and 
told him he should have it provided he took me to the 
hunting grounds about which he had said so much. 




CHAPTER XXII 

THB LAST HOST 

A bad begiuniug— A very «wkw»rd »»oont-i-B«Mglitcd — A good doep aucj n 
square oioal — An uasnccuufDl Bt>Ik — HuiBacra of the uwes— Tweuty 
rima in view— Tho rtslk— Forebodings of failure— Bad weather— A 
■portiug afflcial— New wa; of italkiug wild ahoep— The official ■nd the 
Iiig-tail— TracM of Tibetau game— Bow Singh ptays tne false— Return 
to Pilling Siimdo — Dismiati Bow Siugh with a Hea iu his ear — A Tihetan 
olTicia] app*«t» at last— An Oriii itnanon'i head— Splendid tropliy — 
Return journey begun — Nilang — A good game coniitry — Ad airy bridge 
—The great pilgrim route to GangiJtri — J^iigla bungalow— The story of 
a uurderoiu ' ' Sahib " — Bhattdri— Journey snda. 

At six o'clock we started to ascend the hillside to 
Jarapbi), in our tracks of the day before ; had breakfast 
there and went on again at two, having to negotiate a 
trciuendous ascent that took us three hours. Luckily we 
were mounted ; I had two small ponies and three yaks, 
and all the up-hill work was done on these poor animals, 
who had very hard work. The small pony that I had 
hired from Bow Singh was a sturdy little beast, who corricd 
me well. My servant was astride a yak, the slowest 
animal in existence, but the surest-footed. The other 
animals carried the traps. The rotten snow oh the steep 
slope gave very insecure footing, and all the animals 
lurched and slipped and slid, so that progress was painfully 
slow. More than once the baggage animals fell, and had 
to he set on their legs again by h ' rns and 
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tails. This waa a very painful operation, but the poor 
beaats bore it all very patiently. The ridge at last was 
reached, but it was almost knife-edged, and so smothered 
with snow as to be absolutely dangerous. So we had to 
dismount and descend as best we could. We dipped into 
a semicircular valley of moraines, round the bases of 
which slushy and half-frozen streamlets How, having 
to walk through these, crossing a ridge here and there. 
Lower down, the moraines became more jumbled and con- 
fused, and walking over their broken surfaces was terrible 
indeed to me, who bad on thin "Bisahiri" shoes, which 
were no protection against sharp-pointed rocks. We got 
out of this awful ground just before darkness came on ; 
but were obliged to proceed, as there waa no camping- 
place and no fuel prcwurable. 

We stumbled along down the hillside by the light of 
a clouded moon for two hours more, when we reached the 
banks of the Chhii-Hanmo stream. My slices had gone 
to pieces, and I had been walking practically barefoot for 
a couple of miles, till I felt as if my feet were cut to 
shreds. 

It must have been near midnight when we came to a 
halt. I threw myself under a huge tree a few yards from 
the water, too exhausted for any thought but one — 
rest. The yak with the bedding came in some time 
after, and I soon got between the blankets, but I was too 
'^ tired to sleep. To complete the chapter of accidents, 

it came on to rain, and my bedding was soon soaked ; but 
with the aid of a waterproof 1 managed to keep dry. I 
was too exhausted to think of food; and it was just as well, 
for most of the coolies lay up on the hillside above as 
soon as they were left to their own devices, and the man 
carrying the food, etc., never turned up at all. We had to 
send out to look for him, and he was brought down e 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL STALK 

hours after sunrise. This was quite the worst experience 
I had during this trip. 

A good sleep in the lUDrning. and a good square meal 
after it, made all the difference, and I felt so fit that \>y 
noon I was on the hillside with Bow Singh, on the hunt 
for rams. It waa some time before we viewed any game, 
but towards evening five rams were sighted, and Bow 
Singh conducted the stalk. He went well, but made the 
common blunder of approaching the game from hehw. 
The consequence was, that when I got behind a rock 
within shot, and attempted to cover the game, I was dis- 
covered, and the animals stampeded, I had a hasty shot, 
and the barhal were round a swell and out of sight in a 
second. When they were next in view they were a long 
way off, and the shots I fired had no effect ; this was 
most disappointing, as there were a couple of good heads 
in the flock, and there was no meat in camp, and every- 
one was clamorous. The mutton bagged at Pilling 
Siimdo had vanished within two days, for the Baltis ate 
nothing else while the meat lasted. After this failure 
we worked up to the ridge, and saw on the opposite slope 
no fewer than twenty large rams grazing in various 
directions, hut not far from each other. This was a grand 
sight. It was too late to attempt a stalk, however, so we 
returned to camp. 

I enjoyed the luxury of a pony to ride up the ascent 
next morning. Shortly after dismounting we came across a 
flock of ewes, and, as the demand for meat was in my mind, 
I shot two. The sun had not touched the bill as yet, 
and a damp mist hung on the ground. My firing so 
bewildered the ewes that they forgot to bolt. After the 
6r3t shot they ran a few yards, jumped on rocks and 
stared at me, not a hundred yards off; I could have 
slaughtered half a dozen. We crossed the ridge and went 
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down into the next valley, where we had seen the rams 
last evening, and had a long climb up the other side, 
whence we sighted ten old rams. The stalk was long and 
tedious, as the animals were grazing and constantly shifting 
their ground, and we were below them. This time 1 
insisted on getting above the game before approaching, 
and Bow Singh, who was leading, did capitally, as in the 
end he brought me face to face with the largest ram in 
the flock, not forty yards off. To reach my firing-point, 
however, I had to wriggle along in the prone position for 
some dista,nce, and was considerably blown, when I ven- 
tured to lift my head. When I did, I beheld a venerable 
ram, gazing into my eyes ; neither of us had time to 
speculate on the colours of our respective optics. I blazed 
into his chest ; he gave me ample time, for I knelt and 
took deliberate aim ; but, horresco rcf evens, there was no 
result. I fired three more shots at .the others scampering 
about, and again there was no result. Blank amazement 
and despair took possession of us ; we looked at each 
other and sought some explanation. Bow Singh at last 
said that some of the rams must have been hit, so we 
went forward and saw two rams standing below the curve 
of the hill. One was looking very groggy, so I let him 
alone and fired at the other. I distinctly heard the stroke 
of the bullet, but both the animals galloped off at full 
speed. Two more shots, without result. I hit the first 
ram fairly in the chest, and I distinctly heard the bullet 
hit the second ; but neither fell The last ram was hit fair 
in the shoulder; the blood could be distinctly seen, and 
we followed him up hill for two miles, the blood flowing 
so copiously all the way that we made certain of finding 
him at every turn of the hill : but he went on into the 
next valley without stopping. I could think of but one 
explanation to account for these mishaps. I had finished 
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my cartridges loaded with copper-tubed Express bullets, 
and was now for the first time using bullets plugged with 
wax. My tbeory is that these latter simply iimaBhed up and 
spread out where they struck, not having, like copper-tubed 
bullets, sufficient stiffness to keep their shape till they had 
penetrated. I could not thiuk of any other explanation. 
My supply of the other kind not being sufficient, I had 
procured an extra hundred, but never found out that 
they were not copper-tubed till I was far away in the 
Himalayas. I make a present of this experience to ray 
brother sportsmen. 

After a "Europe morning" (that is, staying in bed till 
late) I fell to tinkering those wretched bullets, picking 
the wax out of a few and driving in wooden plugs instead. 
This substitute I thought might stiffen them somewhat ; 
but I was much disheartened, and very anxious to see the 
result of my next shot. After breakfast, we struck camp 
and marched up the valley in search of new shooting 
ground. The usual camping ground was boggy, so we 
went on till we found a dry place, at a point where two 
streams meet The spot was evidently at a very high eleva- 
tion, as it was very cold. A light drizzle had been going 
OD all the evening. The back of the Himalayas is not 
favourable for a heavy downpour ; the rain that does 
fall comes from the scraps of cloud that scrape over the 
snowy range and exhaust themselves on this side. It had 
drizuled like Ibis every evening since I entered the Chht'i- 
Hanmo. 

It rained nearly all night down in the valley, and 
snowed heavily on the hill-tops. As it cleared a little at 
six, I ventured out to have a look at the ground, but after 
a time the rain came down again, and drove us back to 
camp. It was too early for the barhal to wander so high 
up at present ; hardly any grass had sprouted, and not a 






flower was to be seen. Wet weather seemed to have fairly 
set in, and was interfering sadly with my sport. I was 
told R strange story of a traveller in these parts, who was 
probably an official of some kind on duty. He was 
proceeding this way towards the Tibetan frontier, and bad 
his camp exactly where my tent was now pitched. A 
lady of the country (a low-caste woman) was travelling in 
his company, and he never came out of his tent till near 
mid-day, after a comfortable breakfast, when he would place 
himself in his lady's conveyance (a sort of hammock called 
a daiidi) and proceed to sport ; and he was successful too. 
From this very camp he stalked a flock of rams on the 
hillside above, being carried up in his hammock all the 
way: when he wbb within range, he alighted and shot 
three. This feat has not often been performed. H« 
seemed to have made a mess of his official business, 
however : when he reached a place called Dokpa Sour, 
within the Tibetan frontier, he had a misunderstanding 
with the inhabitants, and cut off the pig-tail of one of the 
principal men. This led to unpleasantness, and our 
Government official was led back across the boundary, and 
warned never to show his face there again. 

I saw this morning on the hillside very old drop- 
pings of the kiang. Down in the valley I picked up 
his skull, bleached hy three or four years of exposure^ 
The teeth were completely worn down, and the animal 
probably died of old age. Bow Singh said that they came 
here sometimes for the new grass, and went back in 
winter. If that is so, why should not Oi-is amnion do 
the same ? After two more blank days, wet and 
wretched, I began to feel sure Bow Singh was playing 
me false, and, sure enough, he showed his hand at 
last. He could not, he said, cross the border for fear of 
the consequences to him and his — the old story. I was 
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greatly enraged, and on reaching Puling Sdmdo dismissed 
Bow Singh, his men and hia animals. Bow Singh's 
promises were a regular swindle. He had been with me 
ten days, during which I ha^ed only two ewes ! Before 
paying him, I spoke my mind to him before all the people 
present ; there were a good many, as several camps were 
pitched at the place. 

Among the rest was a " Edj&h " from Chaprang, in a 
nice little tent. He had been sent to keep an eye on me, 
though his purpose was declared to be the collection of 
Government revenues from Nilang. Further inquiry 
revealed that he was only the Mihishi, or clerk, of the 
Chaprang establishment ; the people of Nilang called him 
" liajah " out of respect. I had no douht he had been 
sent down to watch me, probably on receipt of the report 
from Taugi, which the Panbiih sent to the Chaprang-Zong 
long after he had seen me fairly started, So perhaps, 
after all, I had not lost much by Dow Singh's manceuvring, 
aa with this Tibetan official in my rear I could not possibly 
have got to Cand6kh. The Munshi paid me a visit 
while I was haranguing the people on the iniquities of 
Bow Sinj^'h ; he wanted me to stop and have a feast. He 
was a well-mannered little man, but not a true Chinaman, 
I think, though wearing Chinese dress and long porcelain 
earrings in his ears. I was too much out of humour at 
the miscarriage of my plans to take much notice of him. 
To make me more savage, a man in the Tibetan official's 
camp brought me the skull of an Om ammon for sale. 
The horns were about 44 inches long and finely curved ; 
the end of one was blunted. It was a splendidly massive 
head, and keen was my regret that fortune bad not given 
me the chance of bagging a similar trophy. The animal 
could not have been long shot, as the blood about the 
skull was quite fresh. The man said it had been shot in 




the " Chang-tliang " ; but I did not believe this, as the 
Great Plain is beyond the Siitlej, and even beyond the 
snow-clad Gangri range. Probably the animal was bagged 
on this side of that rtver, perhaps on the very ground that 
I had been so anxious to reach ! Never dreaming that he 
would accept it, I offered the man two rupees for the bead ; 
but he jumped at the offer, I did not buy the trophy, 
after all, for the weight of the head was quite a coolie- 
load in itself, and I had not a man to spare. The man 
judged the animal to have been eight years old, and said 
the horns were of ordinary size. 

I made a long journey next day, starting at 6ve in the 
morning, and reaching the village of Nilang at 5 p.m. Tho 
distance could not have been over thirteen miles, but the 
road was very rough, and the coolies travelled very slowly. 
The villages of Tading and Nilang pay one hundred rupees 
each annually as revenue to the Tibetan authorities at 
Chaprang, so they must really belong to Tibet, Nflang, 
or Chhdngsa, its Tibetan name, is a miserable dreary place, 
almost deserted at this season, as most of the inliabitants 
are up the valleys looking after their flocks, or trading in 
Tibet. Excepting a few women working in the fields, 
there was no lite or movement about the village at aU, 

Shortly after leaving Nflang next day, I began to j>erspire 
copiously. I had remarked, while in the higher altitudes, 
on the Tibetan side, that the most vigorous and prolonged 
exertion never had the effect of even making me feel moist, 
though I was moat warmly clad. The change in this 
respect to-day was very marked ; for a drizzling rain was 
falling, with a cool wind. Wild cypress, large and vigorous, 
were the first trees I met ; then stunted and gnarled pines 
put in an appearance; lower down, deodar, stunted, mis- 
shapen, and small, their tops invariably cut off, most likely 
by the savage blasts of wind that blow along this 
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The country and scenery were quite changed. The 
mountains on either side of the stream are masses of 
disrupted rocks, running up to precipitous ridges sharp and 
angular. In fact, I had entered on the Indian slope of 
the Himalayas, and, wonderful to relate, without crossing 
a pass ! The only one on this route is the Sangyokh-la, 
or Kiing-lang as it is called hy the Tibetans ; but that 
range of mountains is a good distance within Tibet itself, 
and the pass appeared to me to be only a gentle slope. 
Of all roads into Tibet, I should aay this one is the easiest, 
and gave the i-eadiest access to that mysterious country. 
A traveller who did not delay on the way could easily 
make the Sutlej from Miissoorie in twenty days from the 
time of starting from the latter place ; provided, of course, 
that Tibetan officials offered no obstructions. The high 
ground above the precipices on both sides of this valley is 
just the kind of country for ti5hr (wild goat), and no doubt 
many would be found near the sky-line ; but I saw none 
from the path. In the winter months they would certainly 
be found in the sheltered parts low down, and then could 
be easily shot from the road. 

At four o'clock on the following afternoon we came in 
sight of the Jaugla bungalow, the first civilised habitation 
I had seen since leaving Kilba ; I also got a sight of the 
iron suspension bridge over the Kilang or Bhiigirati river, 
which leads up to the Gangi5tri valley and its holy places. 
Thousands of pilgrims pass along it every year, and to 
them it must be a boon indeed. The view was singularly 
effective : to the naked eye the bridge seemed to be only 
a plank, with n slight upward curve in the centre, just 
flung across the chasm at a narrow point. The name of 
the builder, Mr, O'Callaghan. still survived in the memory 
of the natives, though it is seventeen years since the 
structure was finished. Before this ' ond road were 
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made, I believe, pilgrims had to cross the face of a precipice 
on the other bank of the river along a platform — a very 
good test of the faith oE the mild Hindu ; the passage was 
called the Bhairunghatl We put up for the night in the 
Jdogia bungalow. An obliging clerk Uved here, and also 
two fakfra, who gave me some very nice tresh milk. The 
clerk had been here ten years ; hia wife was ill from fever 
and dysentery, so I gave him some quinine, and recom- 
mended an early change of climate. The bungalow is built 
on the edge of the precipice overhaugiug the river, which 
is some distance below — a very wild spot. 

I had heard various versions of the murderer sahib's 
doings since leaving Nflang, but probably none of them 
were true. The wife of the culprit was said to be in the 
village. If reports be true, this lady had no small part 
in bringing about the bloody tragedy with which her 
husband's name is connected. Farther on is the place 
said to have been the scene of the tragedy. The murderer 
is said to have slaughtered his victims on the level spot 
between the bridges over the two streams in front of the 
house. I found only the chaukidar's wife in the bungalow, 
but she was very reticent. An official from Tiri had been 
here for the last few days, aud had just finished his 
inquiry ; so everybody's mouth was shut, as is the custom 
in India when information is wanted. There seemed to 
be a feeling among the people here iu favour of the sahib, 
scoundrel though he is, due, no doubt, to his family conDec- 
tions and to the wealth and influence which I learned were 
possessed by his mother. 

At Bhattari I met the Tirf police official, who had been 
for the last three weeks inquiring into the murder case ; 
he was returning to headquarters with his report. He 
gave me the history of the tragedy, which may be con- 
sidered the official version, and therefore the most 1 
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worthy. He euid the murderer treated his wife very 
badly, and she had to leave him ; she went to her 
people at Dariili, among whom were two men named 
Miiin Singh and Nain Singh, the separation being effected 
by mutual consent. The mother, living with the eonple 
at the time, approved of the arrangement. Six days after 
the separation the murderer went to Makpa village and 
forcibly carried off the sister of one Dharam Singh, a noted 
local beauty ; his solitude was unbearable, and this waa 
the way he selected to put an end to it. But his wife's 
desertion still preyed on his mind, and he was haunted 
with the idea that her relatives were conspiring to take 
his life. This morbid feeling led him to suspect everyone 
who came near his house ; he drank heavily, too, and in 
the end probably quite lost his mental balance. A short 
distance below the house there lived a trader named Mala 
Ham, a Bisiihiri, who was a connection, by marriage, of 
Miiln Singh's. The murderer went down to this man's hut 
and called for Mala Earn. He was wrapped up in hia 
choga (cloak), and had a khiikri concealed under it. 
His manner at once betrayed his intention, and Mala Itam 
concealed himself, while his wife stood np and said he was 
not at home. The murderer suddenly drew his heavy 
knife, and, with two blows on the head and neck, killed 
her on the spot. The dogs began to bark at him, and a 
villager came running up to drive them off; he attacked 
the man and wounded him severely. He then went off to 
his house. He suspected everyone he saw of coming to kill 
him, and accordingly attacked anyone he encountered. He 
went down to ths level between the two bridges, and saw 
two men ; they said they were taking shoes to Mian Singh 
to sell- This enraged him. " You scoundrels ! " ho said ; 
" you should have brought them to me ! " and cut them 
down at once. Two men from the Makpa village then 
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met him. The murderer cut off the top-knot of one and 
the ears of the other, becimse they helonged to that village. 
In this way he killed three persons, wounded seven, and 
destroyed twenty-one sheep. Probably many more people 
were murdered, as his friends were said to have thrown 
some bodies into the river. These were probably pilgrims, 
strangers about whom nobody aaked questions. The day 
after these marders a doctor sabib arrived, and he persuaded 
the murderer to go down to Tirl and report in person 
what a tine thing he had done. He went, was taken 
prisoner and put in chains. The police officer called the 
murderer an " Isiii," or Chriatiau. By further questioning 
I discovered that this term was applied to him because be 
was neither a sahib nor a good Hiudil. He was said 
to be the son of a Ddm (a low-caste man), and report had 
it that the mother bad shared her money willi the latter. 
From what the official told me, it was clear that the 
murderer had borne a bad character for many years, and, 
no doubt, bad been going from bad to worse till this 
culminating point in his career. I may add that he was 
sentenced to five years' imprisonment and a fine of 20,000 
rupees. He had the honour of being tenderly inquired 
after in Far ham en t. 



I may close my narrative here. I reached Mussoorie 
on the 21st July, where I enjoyed a well-earned rest before 
going back to harness in the plains. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 

By HENRI ROCHEFORT. 

The authorised English edition, revised and specially arranged by M, 

RocHEFORT, ftnd translated under his personal supervision by 

E. W. Smith, editor of the Dtiily Messengtr in Paris. 

In two volumes, large crown 8vo., 255. 

In this work M. Henri Rocherort tells the amazingslory of his adventurous 
life. Among the more important episodes are the author's personal narra- 
tive of the French Commune, his subsequent transportation to the penal 
settlement of New Caledonia, his marvellous escape, his numerous duels, his 
residence in England, and his deeply interesting journalistic ventures. 

The work is appearing in five volumes in French, but M. Rochcfori has 
decided to prepare a special and, in many respects, original version in 
English for sale in this country ; he has reduced the bulk of the work lo two 
handy volumes, by omitting much that is of purely local interest, and select- 
ing only such of his adventures as will appeal to English-speaking readers. 
Apart from the value of the matter, the brilliance of M. Rochefort's style is 
notorious, and his strong personality penetrates every page of the work. The 
translation is being undertaken in Paris by Mr. E. W. Smith, cdiloi 
Daily Messtnger, in daily communication with the author. 
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THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 



The First Expedition from Somaiiland to Lake 
Rudolf and Lamu. 



A Narrative of Scientific Explor 



n and sporting Adventures. 



By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Member of the AcBdemr of Nalural Sciences, Pbiladelphia. 

With nearly 30 full-page Plates and a large number of smaller Illusirationi, 

drawn from ihe author's Photographs and Sketches by A. D. 

McCoRMicK, Charles Whymper, etc. 

Large 8vo., One Guinea. 

The body of the work is occupied by the narrative of Ihe expedition, and 
its valuable scientific results arc given in a series of Appendices to be 
contributed by such eminent specialists as Dr. Rowdier Sharpe, Dr. Giinther, 
Dr. Gregory, Mr. Boulenger, Mr. Pocock, Dr. Holland, and others. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith arrived at Berbers, on the coast of Somaliland, 
about Midsummer, 1S94. During a previous expedition undertaken for 
sporting purposes in Somaliland, he had conceived the plan of penetrating 
into the unknown interior of the Dark Continent and forcing his way to 
Lake Rudolf The present volume tells how he was enabled to achieve his 
object after just a year's march, beset by constant dangers and difficulties 
that would have proved fatal to a less hardy or persevering explorer. From 
Lake Rudolf Dr. Donaldson Smith made his way to the east coast at Lamu, 
by which time he had marched no less than four thousand miles. 

Dr. Smith found it necessary to lake with him the considerable force of 
eighty armed men, for self-defence in case of attack by the savage tribes of 
the interior, and on more than one occasion the force was called into action 
in a most exciting manner. The party experienced all kinds of hardships 
and perils, but nothing was allowed to interfere with the scientific objects of 
the expedition, although sport, both for its own sake and for purposes of food 
supply, filled an important place in the plans. 

Valuable collections were made of plants, birds, insects, geological speci- 
mens, and ethnographical curiosities, by which the great museums of America 
and Europe have been sensibly enriched. Or, Donaldson Smith discovered 
a town in which there were stone houses and beautiful shrines, in regions 
where only mud huts were supposed to exist. He came into prolonged 
contact with the warlike Abyssinians, and was even the recipient of an 
autograph letter from the Emperor Meneiek, His journey took him through 
some of the lovehesi scenery in the world. 
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IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. 

A Record of Sport and Travel in the Abode of Snow. 

I^tc [>eputy Itispeclor 

With i6 lull-page lUustcations by Charles Whvmi'er. Demy Svo., i6i. 

The author of this work has spent many years in India, and gives the 
record of several expeditions made for purposes of sport and exploration 
combined. He travelled throuEh a great deal of practically unknown 
country in the Himalayas and borders of Tibet, and gives much valuable 
inrormalion about the scenes and people met with in the course of the 
journeys. The sporting incidents are exciting and graphically descnbcd, 
including the successful chase of nearly all the varieties of big game to be 
found in the regions traversed. 

The book will be splendidly illustrated by Mr. Charles Whymper. 



FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. 

By LIEUT.-COLONEL W. POLLOK, 

LatE Madius SufT Corpa, 

AulkDrof Sforlin Burmah.' lie. 

With i6 full-page Illustrations by A. C. CoRBOUU). Demy 8vo,, 169. 

Colonel Pollok's reminiscences go back as far as the old ' Company ' 

days, when he first went out to India as a cadet. All through his long 

career he has had a succession of exciting adventures by flood and field, and 

has witnessed an immense variety of interesting and amusing episodes. He 

is a good hand at telling a good story, and the book fairly bristles with 

anecdotes. Considerable space is allotted to sporting recollections, and the 

author has had such hair-breadth escapes and such excellent luck in his 

pursuit of big game that he presents a record ditiicult to surpass. 



THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. 

A Record of a Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel 

to the Pelly Lakes, and down the Yukon to the Behring Sea. 

By WARBURTON PIKE, 

Aulhor 0/ • The Barm Gnp^di of (."j«J./.r. 

With Illustrations by Charles Whvmper, from Photographs taken 
Author, and a Map. Demy Evo., 16s. 
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Mr. Pike is well known as an explorer, and in the journey now described 
he traversed some completely unknown country round the Pelly Lakes. For 
many months he supported himself entirely by hunting and tishin^, being 
absolutely col off from any chance of obtaining supplies. Such a journey 
could not fail to be productive of many exciting episodes, and thoi^gh the 
author treats them lightly, the hardships he went through form a fine test of' 
the true explorer's spirit. 
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The volumes will be issued at the rate of two or three a year. They will 
contain in every instance an introductory chapter by the Editor, and such 
notes as may be necessary to explain or correct the author's statements. 

Illustrations in the original works, when of sufficient merit or interest, will 
be reproduced in facsimile, supplemented with new ones by the modern 
artists best qualified to deal with the various subjects. Among ihe artists 
whose co-operation has already been secured are Messrs. G. E. Lodge, 
J. G. Millais, A. Thorburn, C. Whymper, G. H. Jalland, A, C. Corbould, 
P. Chenevix Trench, etc. 

The siie of the volumes will be a handsome 8vo., and special care will be 
bestowed upon every detail of paper, print, and binding. The following will 
be publibhed this season: 



THE LIFE OF A FOX. 

By THOMAS SMITH, 
Master of the Hambledon and Fytchley Hounds. 

With Illustrations by the Author and Six Coloured Plates by 
G. H. Jalland. 



Also, 



Large Svo., handsomely bound, 135. 
limited Large-paper Edition, two guineas net. 
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This volume will contain boih of Smith's published works — 'The Life of a 
Fox' and 'The Diary of a Huntsman.' The author's reputation as a hunts- 
man, as well as his gift of literary expression and his skill as a spirited 
draughtsman, made these books exceedingly popular in their day, and they 
have now become very rare. 
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A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 

PARTS OF ENGLAND, AND GREAT PART OF 

THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

By Colonel T. THORNTON, of Thornville Royal, in Yorkshire. 

With a selection from the original illustrations by darrard, portraits of the 
Author, and new plates by G. E. Lodge, F. C. Bennett, aod others. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. 

Also a limited Large-paper Edition, two guineas net. 

This work, published in 1804, and reviewed the next year by Sir Waller 
Scott in the Edinburgh Review, has never been reprinted. Ii is extremely 
interesting, not only on account of ibc graphic descriptions of shooting, 
hawking, and angling, but because of the author's shrewd observations on 
the state of society and manners, and his sympathetic description of scenery. 



THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND, 

By COSMOrOLlTIi:. 
illustrations and coloured plates by P. Chenevix Trench. 



NRl\- AND CHEAPER EDITIOX. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. 

By 'OXONIAN ' 

(The Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole). 

Wlih nearly forty Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. 

Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

This famous book being now entirely out of print.a new edition, containing 
all the original plates, has been prepared, and will be issued at a popular 
price, in order that it may take its share in ilie good work of promoting a 
better acquaintance with the charms of ihe Emerald Isle. John Leech and 
his fiiend 'Oxonian' could not. it is true, foresee the birth of the Irish 
Tourist Association : but the inimitable pencil of the artist and the genial 
pen of the Dean of Rochester have helped in no small dMree to familiarite 
the English public with the numberless aiiraciions of Ireland and its 
laughter-loving people. 
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THE CHANCES OF DEATH; 

AND OTHER STUDIES IN EVOLUTION. 
By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S., 

Aulier of ■ The Elhic of Free Thoughr; etc. 
With Iltui 



,nd Diagrams. Demy 8vo., i6s. 
This is the first substantial work published by Professor Pearson since bis 
well-tnown ' Ethic of Free Thought ' appeared some years ago. The volume 
contains several scientilic essays dealing with Chance In various aspects, 
from the Chances of Death lo so-called Games of Chance, and points out 
how far mathematical theory corresponds with actual results. Another 
series of papers discusses problems of deep interest In connection with 
Woman and Labour, while a third section deals with important probli 
modern political progress. 



HABIT AND INSTINCT. 

A Study in Heredity. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, 
Inimut Life and IilelligeHte; • The Springs of Conduct ; etc. 

Demy 8«o., i6s. 
In the winter of i8g;-96 Professor Lloyd Morgan delivered the series of 
' Lowell Lectures ' which form the basis of this work. The subject is one 
which has been the author's sptecial studv for many years, and in the present 
volume he has given the mature result of his researches. 
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I. rreliminaryDefiailionsaDd Illustrations.— IL- IV. Observations on Voung Birds. 
—V. Observations on Young Mammats. — VI. On the Relation of Consciousness lo 
Instinct and to Habit. — VIL On the Relation of Intelligence to the Acquisiiion of 
Habits.— VIII. On Imitaiion.— IX. On the Emotions in their Relation to Instinct.— 
X. On some Habits and Instinct* of the Pairing Season. — XI. On the Instincts oF 
Nest'building, Incubation, and Migration. —xTl. On the Relation of Organic lo 
Mental Evolution.-XIII. Are Act] ui red Habits inbeiited !— XIV. On Modiftcation 
and Variation.- XV. Habit and Instinct in Man. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

By EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, Ph.D. (Leipiig), 

Professor of Sanskrii and Comparaiivp i'hiiology in flryn Mawr College, U.-S..^ 

Over 600 pages, demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

This is the first volume of an important series entitled ' Handbooks on I 
History of Religions.' Among the other volumes now in course ofpre, 
tion are those dealing with the religions of (ii.) Babylonia and Persia, (iiU 
the Ancient Teutons, fiv.) Persia, (vi,) Egypt, (vii.) Israel. 
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THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By HENRY N. ELLACOMBE, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, 

Fully illustrated by Major E. Bengoijgh Ricketts. 
Large crown 8vo., handsamely bound, los. 6d. 

This is a new edition of a book originally issued for private circulationi 
which has now been lonj; out of print. It was spoken of by the Spectator as 
'a work which is entitled from its worth to a place in every Shakespearian 
library,' and efforts have been matie in the present edition to give the text 
an adequate adornment. 

The volume is a complete and standard work of reference on the plants 
mentioned by Shakespeare. Canon Ellacombe takes each plant separately, 
and gives interesting particulars of its life-history and its place in legend and 
poetry. The illustrations by Major Ricketts are very beautiful and charac- 
teristic of the work. The artist has made a special visit to Stralford-on-Avon 
to sketch the scenes of Shakespeare's Garden-Lore, and has also depicted 
many of the plants named with great skill 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 

By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 

AulksmfA nMk.ihoHlllu a^rdii,: 'A Lillt. Tour in Iritand: ftc. 

Illustrated by H. G. Moon and C. Elcood. 

The Presentation Edition, with coloured plates, etc., handsomely bound, 
103. 6d. ; Popular Edition, with frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

The call for a fifteenth edition of this popular work has enabled Dean 
Hole to thoroughly revise and largely 10 rewrite the book, bringing ihe infor- 
mation in it well up to date. Advantage has also been taken of the oppor- 
tunity to respond to the frequently-enpressed wishes of many admirers of the 
book for a more handsome and illustrated edition ; it has, therefore, been 
reprinted, and beautifully COLOURED Pl.,^TES have been drawn by Mr. H.G. 
Moon, white Mr. G. Elgood contributes charming black-and-white pictures. 
There is also a facsimile of a sketch by John Leech given to Dean HDlf,and 
never before published. 

The book will be issued in two forms : (i) with the coloured plates, etc., 
at faalf a guinea ; and (1) with frontis[Hece, at 3s. 6d. 
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OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. 

An Account of Glass Drtnking-Vessels in England from Early Times 

to the end of the Eighteenth Century, With Imroduciory Noiices o( 

Continental Glasses during the same period, Original Documents, elc. 

By ALBERT HAKTSHORNE, 

Fellow of the Sociely of Antiiiuaries. 

Illustrated by upwards of 50 full-page Timed Plates in the best style of 

Lithograph)', and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super 

royal 41a., price Three Guineas net. 

The plates and outline illustrations are prepared for reproduction by Mr. 
\V. S. Wcalherly and Mr. R. Paul respectively, from full-size or scale 
drawings by the author of the actual drinking-vessels in nearly every 
instance. The text will be printed in the finest style, and the lithographic 
work executed by Messrs. W. Griggs and Son. The volume is now in the 
press, and will, it is hoped, be ready for delivery before the end of the >car. 
The First Edition will be limited to One Thousand Copies at Three Guineas 
net. There will also be a Large-paper Edition of One Hundred Copies 
issued 3l Five Guineas net- 

NOTE.—A futi ftoiptclus, giving a tmnpUU arcouHl ef till priniifai canltnu eflkii 

daberati and magnificent laork, iiihick trials of a suh'etl nnvr btfert cemprthtttsivtly 
undertaken Jot England, can te had post Jrtt on afplKotion. 

A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. M 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by j. CHUKTON COLLIXS.^B 
Crown 8vo.. 7s. 6d. 

In compihng this volume Mr. Churion Collins has been influenced by a 
desire to form a collection of poetry containing many charming pieces hitherto 
ignored in similar works. It is believed that compilers of anthologies hdvc 
conlined themselves loo much to a few standard authors, and that there are 
a number of less-known writers who have composed one or two poems quite 
as fine as anything by the great masters. The present selection will reve«i^^ 1 
mine of hitherto unsuspected treasures to many lovers of English Poetry. 

EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

An Account of the Famous English Cabinet-makers, 
With numerous fine Illustrations of their Work. 

By Mrs. WaKBKN Cu 



■ 
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THE CRUISE OF THE * ANTARCTIC 

TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 
Bj- H. J. BULL, 
A Member of the Expedition. 
With frontispiece by W. L. Wvi.UE, A. R.A., and numerous full-page illustra- 
tions by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. 
Demy 8vo., 151. 
'The book is one of iilvcnlnre in analher besidei the commciciil scnic. and as a 
record of Antarclic exploration one of the most attrDclive in print.'— /JniVj' Nn's. 

' [n reading his narrative we feel none Of the tHHui and worry of ibe voyage. The 
aulhor'i fun lightens up in a most welcome way a talc which has in 11 much that is 
inlrinsicftlly interesting. '—NSre/jmaia. 

PERSIA REVISITED. 

With Remarks on 

By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I., 
Fornicrly Military Au.ich^ and Oriental Secretary to the British Legation 

Aulhtr ef ' Tkf Roof I?/ Ikt WsrU: ih. 

Demy 8vo., wtih full-page illustratiotis, tos. 6d. 
'A book replete with first-hand knowledge, and one that muu for the ptcaeni be 
regarded as indispensable lo an adequate tcquaintince with the condition and 
prospects of Persia.' — Abirdein Frtt Prtil. 

THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

A.IJ. 1296-1858. 

By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrisier-at-La", 

.■\. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S 

Large crown Svo., with frontispiece, los. 6d. 

' .Mr. Cawilon claims to have lighted on an alnuut unciplored field of reiearch. and 

it must be conceded that his volume furnishes a great deal of iniercsting information 

which without its aid must for the moit pari have been sought for in loutces not 

accessible to ordinary readers.' — Daily Nevii. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. 

By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 
Lately President of the Alpine Club, and Honorary Secretary of the Rm 

GeoEraphlcal Society. 
With Contributions by H. W. Holder, J. G. Cockin, H. Woollev, M. ; 

Dechv, and Prof. Bonnev, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about r4o Illustnt-J 

tions in the text, chiefly from Photographs by VrrroRio Sella, and ^ 

Original Maps, including the lirsi authentic map of the Caucasus specia 

prepared from unpublished sources by Mr. Freshheld. 

In two volumes, large 4(0., 600 pages. Three Guineas net. 
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so splendid a material form 

uslrate ilie exploiis of dimben 

r Sella.'— /)a;7j' Chrenule. 

Id's work on the Caucasus is not merely the rn 

book of ihe year, but ptotiahly the moic imporlani Ihat tias 

of Tvndalland Ball. Every pari of Mr. Freshfield's book ia . .. ^ 

nenlly valuable. It brings within two volumes the record of everyihing ihal has l>e«i done 
and the sulislance of everything Ihal has been leainl during Ihe first iHeuly-etghl years of 
Caucasian eKploralion by eipert cUmbeti.' —Manchtslir Guardian. 

' Two superb volumes. No book of travel or exploration within our remembrRnce has 
disclosed such a weallh of illustration as ifae one now liefore us, in which are depicted 
every Caucasian range and mountain of any moment with perfect clearness and sharpoesa. 
There is not one blurred pbolograpb or drawing in the whole colleciion. Nothing has 
been otnllled thai could Imparl completeness 10 this magnificent work,' — Daify Teltgrafk. 
' Wlia.[ singles Ibese magnilicent volumes out on a very brief inspection from all dimbjoe 
literature is that for once the illustrations are worlhy of (he leii. If the publishers tud 
done nothing beyond giving us ihese magnificinl reproductions from the cameras which 
Signor Sella and others have carried upwards of 16,000 feel atiove Ihe sea, tbey would sdll 
be enililed <o our praise and gratitude. Mr. Freshfield has Riven uf truly one of [be nmn 
delightful and inspiring works upon Ihe " everlasting hillf " "-'-■- - '" - 
and it is produced and illustrated with a sumpiuousness » 
well \tfsXQ^ti-' ^ Bi rminghan Post, 

"The two volumes are "great," not 
and avoirdupois, but pre-eminently so in the more merilorioussense of representing infinite 
labour in the amassing of materials at first hand, and high literary and artisiic skill In 
blending lelterpiess and photography in a way calculated lo extort Ihe admiration even of j 
the most stoical reader.' — Liverpool Post. J 

■ A princely example of British scholarship.' — Glaigmi Htr.tld. I 

' Enough, perhaps, has been said in recommendation of Ihesevolumes. which are insinic- ^ 
tive without lieing didactic, full of novel Information wiihoui any suggestion of guide.book ■ 
literature, which contain most graphic descriptions of Ihe scenery, wiihoui ever descending 
to word-painiing, and which contrive to impart freshness even lo the well-worn theme of 
■ ' ■ eipeditions. It would be difficult to praise too highly ihe map. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 



By SLATIN PASHA. Colonel in the Egyptian Army, formerly Governor 
and Commandant of the Troops in Darfur. 

Translated and Edited by Major F. R. Wingate. R.A., D.S.O., 

Aullar of ■ M.-hdiism and tie Egyptian Soudan; ifc. 

Fully lUualraled by R. TaLBOT Kellv. 

Royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

' Whelher Slntin'i work is moic impoiianl and uttiMlive ax a poweiful exhortation 
on a subject of The gieatesl political impoilance and of spcdal national significance 
Trom the noble EngUsh blood spilt in the Sudan, or as a chapter of human experience 
wherein Itiilh far lurpasscd fiction in hair.hreadth escapesand deeds of daring bejrond 
what seemed possible, it would be dilAcull lo decide ; but the whole result 'a one that 
places this volume on a shelf of its own, not merely aj the book of the day, but as the 
aulhorily for all time on the great Mahomtnedan upheaval in the Sudan, which was 
accompanied by an amount of human slaughter and suffering that delies calculation.' 
— Timti. 

' It would Ik hard to name a lictiliouK narrative of more thrilling interest than this 
true story of Colonel Slatin Pasha's captivity in the ;^udan and escape from the terrors 
which have marked the rule of the atrocious Khalifa Abdnllahi.' — J^riini/'in/. 

' Here is o work on rnatlers of contemporary fact, which for romance, colour, aidven- 
ture, and complexity and intensity of human feeling, outdoes many a novel by the 
masters of the an o( fiction.'— 5/. yamii'i Catetlt. 

' AlMolutely unique. Were we to try to extract, or even notice, all the striking 
things ill this book, we should fill our paper.' — Sftiiattr. 

' Told with a vividness and vigour thai will carry you away.'— Tnilk. 
' The siory told in this work is one of enthralling interest. In the whole modem 
literature of travel and adventure we cannot call to mind a work so absorbing as this.' 
— Mtmckestcr GaardioM. 

' An exceedingly fascinating and engaging book, which is not surpassed in interest 
by any other of the kind thai has been published for many years. II is written with 
rare ability and force. The narrative throughout is vivid, graphic, and picturesque, 
abounding in dramatic incident and striking character.' — Leeds Mentiry. 

' One o( the most interesting books of the year, or, indeed, of the past decade.'— 
Daily TtUgraph 

' The ilory of the experiences of Slatin Pasha as a ruler, a soldier, and a captive in 
the Sudan Is one oF the most striking romances of iDudcrn limes. The return of this 
distinguished otficei. alter a disappearance of eleven years and more, from what 
Father ObrwaUer with bitter recollections calls a " living grave," and Ihc perilous 
incidents of his escape and flight, form in themselves an eitroordinary tale. But the 
interest of ihe book is much increased by the importance which, in the minds of 
English people, attaches lo the melancholy events in which he bore a part, and by the 
narrative in which this witness risen from the dead reopens the story of Ihe great 
tragedy of Khartoum.' — Sptaitr. 
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WAGNER'S HEROINES. 

BBUNNHILDA—SENTA-ISOLDA. 

By CONSTANCE MAUD, 

Amkor of ■ Wagtiirs Htrocs.- 
Illustrated by J. W. Maud. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

SF.CO^^D EDITION. 

WAGNER'S HEROES, 

PARSIFAL~TANNHAUSER~LOHENGRIN-HANS SACHS.1 

By CONSTANCE MAUD, 
llluslraled by Granville Fell. Crown 8vo., 55, 
' Miss Maud bas done for Ihe Sbahespeare of mui'LC what Charles Lamb once did 
for the real Shakespeare. '—/Joi/c Ttttgraph. 

' Constance Maud has elected to convey into simple langnncc the histories of 
" Wagner's Heroes," and his succeeded admirably.' -jS/ik* anJ Whiit. 

NEiV AND POPVLAK EDITION. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 

By the late W. R. LE FAN U. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

d Scotch no less than Irish, Naiionalistt q 

less than O rauEcni en. '— ri/Mrt. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. 

liy COLONEL KENNEY HERBERT, 

AiithnrofCiimmi'n-S/nn C.Kktry,: tit. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. 

By ARDERN HOLT. 

An Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes, 

With full accounts of the Dresses. About 60 Illustrations by LiLLU 

YouNC. Many of them coloured. One vol., demy 8vo. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AN 
HOSPITAL USE. 

By C. WEEKS SHAW. 
Rtvised and largely re-written by \V. Radkoud, House Surgeon a 
Poplar . - _ 




NEW FICTION. 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

By ALICE SPINNER, 

^*IAi>r 9/ • LafUla; • A Study in Celdur,' tie. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

INTERLUDES. 

Bj- MAUD OXENDEN. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 



THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. 

By N. WYNNE WILLIAMS, 

Author of • Taiti •>/ .Umttm Gtttet.' 



Crown SvD., 3X. 6d. 



New Work by the Author of ' Into the Higliwaj s and Hedgei.' 

WORTH WHILE. 

By F. F. MONTRltSOR, 

Author of ■ IkIo Iht iiighwaymnd HeJgt>; ' Tki One -uilu leaktd om : tU. 

One vol., crown Svo., cloth, is. 6d. 

'Two miMt pathetic and beauiiful stories make up this little voluoic Tliewtii 
to be congrataUled on the delicate beauty u[ hci Bloriei.' — Livtrfoel Mirrury. 

' Both ihe stories in this volume are of very superior quality. The character! 
dislioctly original, and the workmanship ii admirable.' — Glatgvw JftraU. 
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RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 

{See also p. 23.) 
A New Story by ihe Author of ■ The Red Badge of Courage,' 

GEORGE'S MOTHER. 

By STEPHEN CRANE. 

Aulhorof' Thi Red Badgt of Courage,' rif. 

Cloth, as. 
' Id hia lalest work Slepheo Crane scores heavily. It is a s*atch lorn froi.. 
great weh of city life, n picture in which every touch reveals the true literary woikman. 
lis pathos grips the heart close ; its characters are to Ihe life, and here and there ate 
caught gleams of humour that complete the symmetry of the pages. The already 
enviable reputation of Ihe author of "The Red ll.idge of Courage " will be heightened 
by this small volume.' — Aberdeen Free /"ress. 



HADJIRA. 

A Turkish Love Story. 
By 'ADALET.' 
One vol., crowti 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
'Certainly one of the most interesting and valuable works of fiction issued from 
press for a long time past. Even if we were lo r^ard the book as an ordinary novel, 
we could commend it heartily ; but its great value lies in the fact that it reveal: 
a hidden world, and does so with manifest liilelily. But the reader must lea 
himself Ihe lesson which this remarkable and fascinating book leaches.'— J^*h 
■ One of the best stories of the xaxin.'—Dai/y OironirU. 



By the Aulhorof The Apotheosis of Mr. Tyra*ky.' 

A MASK AND A MARTYR. 

By E. LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT, 

One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 

' A story which, once read, will never be for^olKn.'^Afancheslcr GuarJiaii. 

'This ia an undeniably clever book. A picture of self-sacrihce so complete and 

enduriug is a rare picture in fiction, and has rarely been more ably 01 more finely 

drawn. This singular and pathetic story is told all through with lemarkable restraint, 

and shows a strength and skill of execution which place its author high among the 

novcl-wrilcrs of the Any.'—Weslmmslir Gazette. 



THE BONDWOMAN. 

A Story of the NortHmen in Lakeland, 
By W. G. COLLTNGWOOD, 

Aulkarof Tlwrileia of the Afere,' ' The Lift and IVari of fakn 
Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 
' As for Ihe Ihriliing details of the plot, and ihe olher sterling charms of Ihe little 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
{SeeaUofi. 36.) 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. 

Hy M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 

.i»lh.'r oj ■ Hin- Dttt JH-/ .\MJy whI A:>uw.I fir IV..,IJ: 

With numerous full-page lllustrniioni. 
Crown 410., ;s. 

TWO NEW BOOKS HY KlUK MVNROE. 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. 

A Sequel to 'The Fur Seal's Tooth.' 

By KIRK MUNROE. 

Finely Illustrated, 51. 

RICK DALE. 

lly KIKK y\ U NROE. 

Finely IlluslralecJ, 5s, 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 
SERIES. 

THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. 

By E. U/WENI-ORT ADAMS. 
Wiih full-page lllustraiions, z%. 5d. 

TOBY'S PROMISE. 

By A. M. HOPKINSON, 
With lull-page lUustnilioni, 31. 6d. 

Olhir Voitimis in thi CkiUrrfi'i Hear Str.ts. 

MASTER MAGNUS. 

By Mts. F,. M. FIF.LU, 
Wiih full.p.-ige lliustraiions. ;s. 6d. 

MY DOG PLATO. 

By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 
With rull-page IlIustraiiOM, 2S. 6d. 
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TWO NE W VOLUMES OF THE CHILDREN'S FA VOUR1T& 
SERIES. 

Each fully lllu5lraied, price ;5. ; gill edges, li. 5d. 

MY BOOK OF HEROISM. 
MY BOOK OF INVENTIONS. 



Eton. 

Rue BY. 

Chelteki 



Winchester. 
Marlborough. 

Clifton. 



nEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Harrow. 
Westminster. 

Hailevburv. 
Charterhouse, 
With nearly One Hundred fine Illustrations by the best 
Large imperial t6nio., cloth gill, 3s. 6d. 

' As to the suilnhility oflhe book foi prize or present ihete can be no two opinio 
We cordially recommend it to the notice of headmasters.'— frfHCa^wwu/ A-tz'i'- 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 

With over Thirty original Illustrations by E. A. Lemann. 
A beautiful volume, 4to., 3s. 6d. 
' Miss Lemann has entered into the spirit of these niost delightful of fairy iale6,«n<l 
makes the book specially attractive by its dainty and descr~"' " "" "" 

iaiurday Rtvint: 

' A very enchanting gift book for young people, Hans Andersen's delightful t 
ever-new stories being illustrated with rare grace and charm.'— /.arfyj fUtBriat. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, 

And Other Tales f^om Hans Andersen. 

With over Thirty orij;inal illuslralions by E. A. LEMANN. 
Uniform with the above volume, 3s. 6d. 
' The success which attended the publication, last year, of the first st 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, has led 10 an issue of a fresh series, illustrated by the % 
artist. .So we have again a most exquisite hook.'^,S/«ra/0r. 

THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

Extracted from Carlyle's History of Trederick the Great, and Edited 1 

CVRIL RANSOME. M.A., 

Professor of History al the Yorkshire College, I,eeds. 

With numerous Illustrations by Ai>olph MenzEL. 
Square Svo., 3s. 6d. 
' Carlyle's battle-pieces are models ni care and of picturesque writingi and it « 
happy thought to disinter ihem from the bulk of the " History of Frederick." 
pirited.' — yetirna! 0/ Ednealien. 
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TRAVEL, SPORT. AND EXPLORATION. 
Balfour— TWELVE HUNDBED MILES IN A WAGGON. A Nar 

raiive of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and Ihe Charlered Companv'i 
Tenilories. By Alice Ulanciik BaufOUB. Wiih ncaily loriy oripnal llluitralians 
(rom Skelchei by the Author, and a Map. S«ond editlnn. Demy Svo., doth, |6>. 
"A cliarming tecoid of a mosl inieresiing journey.'— .'>^£<fl/Dr. 

Beynon— WITH KELLY TO CBITHAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L, 

Beynon, D,S.U.. 3td tioorkha Rifles, Siaff Odicet lo Colonel Kelly with the Kdief 
Fotce. Wiih Maps, flans, and lilustialions. Second ediiion. Demy Bvo.. 7s. M. 

BuU— THE CRUISE OF THE ANTARCTIC. {.Set page ^.^ 
Colvlle— THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By Colonel Sir 

Hknhv Colvile, K.U.M.U..C,[l,,ttfcenilyUriiish Commissioner in Uganda. With 
Photogravure Fronilipjecc, 16 full-page lliusiralions and a Mapi. Uemy Svo., 16s, 
' One of the moil faithful and enierlaining books of adventure thai has appeared tince 
Burton's days.' — NiHuiml C^sttvtr. 

Custanoe— RIDING BECOLLECTIONS AND TDRF STORIES. By 

HE^kY CLiTANCE. IhtM liniej Binnet of Ihe Delby. One vol.. crown Bvu., 
dolh. as. 6d. 

Fpeshfleld— EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. (Sa pagi lo.) 
Gordon— PERSIA REVISITED. [Si, pag, ^.) 



A Book aboj( Rous. <^lc. W.ili num.roui llJu.IRiIions. Drm|r Bvo.. 16s. 

Hole-A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. (Saptgt 5.) 
Maxwell— THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. (Sa pal< i.) 
Plke-THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. (Sa past l-) 
PoUok- FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. (Sit 

P"S' 3.) 

Portal- THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late 
Sit GBB.vt.n PoHTAL, K.C.M.O. Ediicd by Rbnnkll Kood. C.M.G. Wllh an 
Introduclion by Ihe Right Honotitabie Lor.1 CkumBH. G.C.M.G. Iltustlalei) ftoni 
photoi talten liuiing the i^ipeililicn by Coionel Rho1>EB. Demy Svo.. BIS. 



By the late Sir Gerald 



Slatin— FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. (&/,■{< 11.) 

Smlth-THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTBIES. 

page J.) 

Stone-IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS. (i^/..jB 3 ) 



AMERICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

Tint talis, Klechd /mm tit Catalogue u/ Messrs. Rand McNallt &Ca. tWm .. 
known fuhUshin of Ciicago, kavt hern tlaai in Mr. EdWAbd ARNOLD'S katidi undrr 
Ikt impnision that many Brilisk TratiiUtTS and SporlsmtH may /!n<l IMfm uiefut bifott 
•lariing on <jrftdiHons in Ike United Statu. 



Hig^ins— NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. SanU F^ 

Route. By C. A. HiiiULNS. Ctown Svo,, cloih. 45. ed, 

LefflngTVell-THE ART OF WING - SHOOTING. A Practical 

Treaiise on the Use of the Shot-gun. By W, B. LkckingweLI. With nunwraus 
llluslralions. Crown Svo., clolh, 4s. 6d. 

Shields— CAMPING AND CAMP OUTFITS, By G. O. Shields 

CCoquina'). Coniainiug also Cliapters on Gimp Medicine. Cookery, ami How w 
Load a Packhorw. Crown 8vo.. clolh, 51. 

Shields-THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG. By various 

Writers. liditc.i by G. O. SHri;Li)5 (' Coi|uiiia '). Cloth. 135. 

Thomas— SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES. By William Wux.ekv 

Thomas, Juii., United Slates Minister to Sweden and Norway. With numcioiu 
[lluaicallons. Clolh, i6s. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Benson and Tatham— MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Char- 
acters. Bv A. C. Benson, M.A.. nrd H. F. W. Tathau, M.A,, .Assistanl Muias 
at EtOD Co'llege. Second Edition. Crown Svo.. clolh. 3s. 6d. 



Cawston and Keane-THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 

{See /age 9.) 

Recollections of Sport, 

By J. K. Fowler. olAyks- 

uuij. LICI.UUU i^Aiiiiuji, niui jiu,iic:iuu:i Lijmiidiiuu:^, avo-, tOB. 6d. AlSO a large-BI 

edition, of aoo copies only. 31s. net. 



■. 



Hole-THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Vei; Kev. 

S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Roch^lR-. With the orielniil iUusmtions from 
skelchni by Leech and Thackebav. New Edition. Iwellih thousand, one vol.. 



Hole— MORE HEHORIES : Being Thoughts about England Spoken 

in America. By ihc Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HoLB. Dtan of Rocliester. With 
Fioniispiece. DemyBvo., i6s. 

Hopkins-THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. (&</«; 6.) 
Kay-OMARAHS HISTORY OF YAMAN. The Arabic Texl. 

edil.ll. with a iian^Ution. by Henry Cabkeu Kay, Member o( tbe Rar'l Auabc 
Sociely. Demy Bvq., clolh, 17s. fid, net. 

Knltrht-Brucs— MEMORIES OF HASHOMALAND By the Right 

Rev. Bishop K.stoHT Bruck, formerly Buhop of MashonnJand. B'o., loi. 6d. 

' To levirw ihii book fullv U irnpD«iUle. at Ihirc » d« > linile putc divoUl of inlcnu, *m] ill 

IhoK vha ukc ai> intcrcfi in Smith i^frican atSun <Lhauld nol full to rend it. Tbe a<i>c1udia( chapter 

Ucky-THE POLITICAL VALUE OF HISTORY. By W. E. 

H. l.KCKV, O.C.L,. LL.D. An Address delivered at the MidUnd tnilltule. rcprinled 
with additions. Crown 8vo., clolh, as. 6d. 

Le Fanu— SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. {Se^/^age 12.) 
Macdonald-THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 

HACDONALD, ac.B.. Kir^l (Time Mint;lcr of Canada, tdiled t)y JOSEPll Poi'K, 
his Trivale Secretary, Wlih ronraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., jas. 



Milner-ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 

MiLNKii, K.C.B., Author of ' Englan 
paper, is, 

Oman— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Fellow 

of All Souls- College, and Lecturer in Hiitory at New College, Oiford ; Atithor of 
■ Warwick the Kingmaker,' ■ A History of Greece,' etc. Crown Bvo,, clMb, 4s. 4d. 

'Thu lithe neiRH upptoiicb lathe idul School Hiilory of En(liiid whkh hu yei 
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Pulitzer— THE ROMANCE OF PRINCE EUGENE. An Idyll under 

Napoleon the Fii^l. By Ai.BtkT PuLiTibH. Wilh numerous Photogravuie 
lllustnuions. Two vols,, demy Bvo., 215. 



Ransome-THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. (^ 

J-ag€ 16.) ^ 

Rochefort- AD VENTURES OF MY LIFE. (Sre^nge i.) 



f 



ToUemaehe -BENJAMIN JOWETT. Master of BaUiol. A 

Penonal Memoir. By Ihe Hon. LlONIit. Tot.LGKACHE;, Author of ' Sale&iudies.'eic 
Third Edition, with ponraii. crown 8vo., dolh. 3s. 6d. 
' A very lemsrkable succe.!.- J/. 7<im^ii C^hIic. 

TwininET— RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being 

the Autobiography of LoirtSA Twining. One vol., Bvo.. cJoih, 15s. 



LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES. 



Bell— POEMS OLD AND NEW. By the Rev. Canon Bell, D.D, 



Bell— THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, and other Sermons. 

By the Rev. CANON lilil.L, D.D. Clolh. 5s. 



Butler-SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing 

on English Liieraluie. Translated by A. J. Butler. Tranilalor of ' The Memoirs of 
Baron Mnrboi.' One vol.. Svo., cloih, 5s. net. 



I 
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Collingwood— THORSTEIN OF THE HERE : a Saga of the North- 

m?n in Ijkeland. By W. G. CoLLiNGWOon, Auihor of ' Lilc of John Ruskin.' etc 
Wilh Illustrations. Price 109. M. 

CollingTvood— THE BONDWOMAN. (&<-/f;.ivi4) 

CoUins— A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. (Set p. 8,) 

Cook— THE DEFENSE OF POESY, Otherwise known as An 

APOLOOT FOE POETKY. Bv Sir Philip SiIinkV. Edited by A. S. COOK, Pro- 
fessor of Englisli Liicraiure in Vale University. Crown 8vo., clolh, 4s. 6d. 



Davidson~A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scar- 

TAZZtNi. Transited from the Italian, with notes and add I liom, by Thomas Davidson, 



Fleming-THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 



Gamett-SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 

TO VICTOEIA. Chosen and arranged hy Jamf.s M. Garnktt, M.A., 1,1. D. 700 
pages. Urge crown Bvo, , eloih, 7s. 6f1, 

Goschen — THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 

By the Righi Hon. Geohge Joachim Goschen. Crown Bvo,, clolh, 35. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. {Seepage 16.) 

Gummere— OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 

Kkam is R, (iuMVKHK, Pri;l«5or ol linEliah in Haverford College, U.S.A. Cromn 
avo,. clolh, ss. 6d. 

Harrison— STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 

FKf^DEKIc Hakbison, MA, .Miilior of The Choice of Hooks,' etc. Demy B»o,. 



Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. {Sttpa^Z.) 

Hole -ADDRESSES TO WORKING HEN FROM PULPIT AND 

PLATFORM. By the Very Re». S. REVNOLns Hole, Dean of Roehcsler, One .ol. , 



Hudson-THE LIFE. ART, AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 

tPSASE. B^ Henhy V, Hl^dson, I.L D., Kditor ot Fhi Harvard Sh^ktspfirt. 
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Hudson. - THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

COMPLETE WORKS. A fine Library Edtiion. By Henby N. Huosos. 

LL. D.. Aiiifior of ■ The Lite, An. and Characlersof Shakeiprare.' !□ iwemy voluma. 
krge crown 8vo.. cloih, £6. Also in ten volumes, £i. 

Hunt— Leigh Hunt's ' WHAT IS POETRY ?' An Answer to the 

Queslion, ■ Whal I5 Poeiry?' including Remarks on Versification. By LeigM Hunt. 
Ediled, wilh noics, by Professor A. .S. Cook. Crown Svo,, cloth, as. 6d. 

Lang-- 



Maud— WAGNER'S HEROES and WAGNER'S HEROINES. {See 



Peapson-THE CHANCES OF DEATH. {S,epag,6.) 



Rodd-THE UNKNOWN HADONNA, and other Poems. By 

ReNnELL Hiuiu, C.M.G, WUh frontispiece by Rrhmond. CroKH 8vo., cloth, js. 

Rodd-THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. By 

Ke.s-nell RuliU, C.M.G, Will. 7 full-page 1; lustra [ions. 8vo., tlolh, 8s, 6d. 

Schelling— A BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. Selected and 

Edited by F. K. SchklliNc, Professor of English Literature In the Universiiv al 
Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo., cloth, ss, 6d. ' 

ScheUing:— BEN JONSON'S TIMBER. Ediied by Professor F.^l 

SCHiiLLiM;. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s, ^H 

SlOhel-THE STORY OF TWO SALONS. Madame de Beaumont 

and (he Suardr. By Edith SlCHKL, Author of ■Worlhingion Junior.' Wiih lUus. 



Thayer— THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited, with an 

introduction, by WiLLtAM H. Tji.^ver, 611 pages, large crown Svo.. doth, 71. 6d. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshalu 

With Contributions in Prose and Verse by OLD Wykehamists, Demy 4X0. cloth 
ass, nel, A few copies of the first edition, limited to 1,000 copies, are still to be had.' 




FICTION. 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 

A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice Spinnek. {See pagf 13.) 

INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxesdes. (Seepage 13.) 

A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Livingston Prescott. (Sa 

pagt 1 4-) 
HADJIRA. By Adullt. (Seepage 14.) 
TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By Robert Blatchford. 

Authot o( ■ A Son of the Forge.' ■ Merrie England,' etc Second Ediiton. Crown 



THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wvnne Williams. 

{S»pug.-n-) 

By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 'Miss 

THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by Udy 

Knutskori. (rom the trench or H. de Balzac. Crowo 8vo., clolh, 3s. 6d. 

DAVE'S SWEETHEART. By Marv Gaunt. One vol.. 8vo., cloth, 
MISTHER O'RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 

Ry Ei>WAR[> McNuLTY. Small Svo,. elegan.ily bound, 3s. 6d. 

STEPHEN REMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. By ihe 
Hon. and Rev. Jamks ADDeaLEV. formeily Head of ihe Oxford House and Chriit 

Churcb Miuion. Bcllmal Green. TwenlySecond Tbouaand. Small a>o,, elcgBnlly 
bound. 31. 6d. Also in paper covor, is. 
' Ln <u »pr<u oui thinkfulniv II incQunlfring (dt nnc< in 3 wi^- an n^lhof who can unUK u>. - 

HALFA-CROWN NOVELS, 
WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MoNxKli-soH. {Seepage 13.) 
LOVE-LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. Ey Mra. W. K. 

Cliffokd, Author of 'AunI Anne,' 'Mrs. Keilh'i Crime,' cie. One vol., crawn 
Bvo.. cloih, as. 6d. 

' One of Ihc cIcvcniE booki (hu evei ■ wonun wiotc. '—Qmm. 
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F/CT/ON— Continued. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW : A Tale of St Andrews. By Horace 

G. Hutchinson, Aotbor of *Mj Wife's Politics/ 'Golf/ 'Craitores of Ofcnni- 
stance/ etc. Crown 8va, doth, as. 6d. 

TWO SHILLINGS. 
GEORGE'S MOTHER. By Stephen Crane. {Seepage 14.) 

COUNTRY HOUSE— PASTIMES. 
Ellacombe— IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 

H. N. Ellacombb. Vicar of Bitten, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Aaihor of 
' Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.' With new illustrations by Major 
£. B. RiCKETTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 6$. 

Hole-A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 

By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. Second edition. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Hole— A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. (Seepage 7.) 

Brown— PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. By £. Brown, 

F.L.S. Fully illustrated. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 

' Mr. Brown has established for himself a unique position in regard to this subject, and what be has 
to say is not only sound counsel, but is presented in a very readable farm,'— IMtimigAmitt Dmify 
Guardian, 

Brown— POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 

AND COTTAOSRS. By Edward Brown. Fully illustrated. Second edition. Demy 
4to. , cloth, 6s. 

Brown— INDUSTRIAL POULTRY-KEEPING. By Edward Brown. 

Illustrated. Paper boards, is. A small handbook chiefly intended for cottagers and 
allotment-holders. 

Brown— POULTRY FATTENING. By E. Brown, F.L.S. Fully 

illustrated. New Edition. Crown Svo., is. 6d. 

White— PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. White, Lecturer 

to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 

Gossip— THE CHESS POCKET MANUAL By G. H. D. Gossip. 

A Pocket Guide, with numerous Specimen Games and Illustrations. Small 8va , as. 6d. 

Cunningham— THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. o. 

Cunningham. An Introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8va . with 
numerous diagrams, as. 6d. 

Kenney - Herbert — COMMON - SENSE COOKERY: based on 

Modem English and Continental Principles, Worked out in Detail. By Colonel 
A. Kennby-Herbert (• Wyvem'). Large crown Svo., over 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 

Kenney - Herbert — FIFTY BREAKFASTS: containing a great 

variety of New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel Kennby- 
Herbert (* Wyvern *). Small Svo., as. 6d. 
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DINNERS. By Colonel Kennev- 

1. 

LUNCHES. By Colonel Kennev- 
Shorland-CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By L. 

H. PoKTEB. Auihor of 'Whctli and Whirling.' cic. Revised and edited by F. W. 
ShowjIMD, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numiroiii lllusiraliODS. snmU 
BfO., n. 6d. 

SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 



Burgess-POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W, Burgess, Ph.D.. LL.D.. De»no( IheUnivetsity 
Faculiy or Poliiical Science in (Jolombia College. U.S.A. In I wo volumes. Drmy 
Bvo.,elo(b, 155. 

Faweelt-THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. Being an Atlempl 

lo delermine ibe First Principles of Melnpbysics considered as an Inquiry into the 
Condilions and Import of Consciousness. By EDWARD DOUGLAS Fawcett. One 
vol.. demy 8va. 14s. 

Hopkins— THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. {Seepage (>.) 
Udd~LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 

of Ihe Uirest i-tclutcs (.11 GiitlinRcn anil Herlin) of Hennann Lolie. Translated 
and cdiitd by GKiik'.i. T. I.aeiij, Professor o( Philosopbv in Vale College. About 
180 pages in each volunie. Crown 8vo. , clo<h. 4s, eacb. Vol. L Metaphysics. Vol. 
II. Philosophy of Kelieion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. Vsychologv. 



THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. O. Whitman, 

Professor of Biology in Clark Universiiy. U.S.A. Three numbers io a volume of 
100 Io 150 large 4to, pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers. 171. 6d. : sub- 
wtiption to Ibe volume of three numbets, 45s. Volume) I. to X. can now be obiainrd. 
and (he ftisl number ol Volume XI. is ready. 

Morgan— ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor 

C, I.I.OVD MOHGAN, F.G.S., Pnncipal of University College. Bristol. With 40 
Illusiiations and a Photo-etched Ftonlispieee. Second Kditioo. Demy 8.0., 

Morgran-HABIT AND INSTINCT. (&^p<igr6.) 

y Professor C. Li.ovfi 
)S. 6d. 

Morgan- PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By PtofessorC. Li-ovu 

MuHGAN, F.G.S. With a i'refacc by J. G. FiTi:ii, M.A., LI..D., late one of H.M. 
Chief Inspectors of Training Colleges. One vol., crown 8vo,, cloth, js. 6d. not. 

Young— A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young. 

Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Aitiu- 

nomlcal Society. Auihor of T*i Sun -- ' ' -■•'- — '"■ 

lions, and supplen 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, ETC. 

*^* For further particulars of books under this heading see 1 
Catalogue of Gift Books for Presents and Prizes. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. 

Wiih Contributions in Prose ind Verse by Old Wykehamists. DemT4lo., cloih, 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — Winchester — 
RUGBT — Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham — Hail 
Clifton— Chart EH HOUSE. With nearly a Hundred Ulusiraiions by the I 
Chenper edition. One vol., large imperial j6mo. ^ handsomely boi: ' 



A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By An Oxonian (the Very Rev. 

"■ " ' " :he5(erl. Wilh nearly forty Illusd ' ■ ■ - 

\l Frontispiece or the ' Claddagh. 



S, R. Hole, Dean of Rochester). With nearly forty Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, 
--■--■ "- '-- ' ■" - ---■ ' - .- " ■ - "--. vol.. Urge crown 



WILD FLOWERS IN ART AND NATURE. By J. C. L. Spahkes, 

Principal of the National An TraiQlng School. South Kensington, and F. W. BUB- 
BIDGE. Curator of the University Botanical Gardens. Dublin. With 31 FulLpage 
Coloured Pleies by K. G. Moon. Royal 4to. , handsomely bound, gill edges, ais. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

■ Kirk Mukroe. Fully illtis- 
RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervev. With numerous 
THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully iUustraled. 

Crown 8vD., cloth, ss. 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY WENT ROUND THE WORLD. By 

M. H. Cornwall Legh. Wiih numerous Illustrations, Fcap. 410. . c'o'h. ss. 



BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. 

numerous lUustiallons by Lancelot Speed. La 
gill edges, 5s. 



J 
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THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 
TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illus- 

txations by E. A. Lemann. Small 410., handsomely bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. Beautifully illustrated by Miss E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., handsomely 
bound, 3s. 6d. 

HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of 'The Boy 

Travellers/ etc With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. With 

numerous full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL: A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 

With ten full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evelyn Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of • The 

Great Peril,* etc Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcett. IUus- 

trated. Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

HABTMANN THE ANARCHIST; or. The Doom of the Great 

City. By E. Douglas Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous smaller 
Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natural History. By Pro- 
fessor C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOUR SERIES. {Seepage 15.) 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer 

in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Illustrated. Square 
8vo., as. 6d. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 



THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of 

Juvenile Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in simple language to please 
young readers. Handsomely bound, and designed to form an attractive and enter- 
taining series of gift-books for presents and prizes. The utmost care has been taken 
to maintain a thoroughly healthy tone throughout the Series, combined with enter- 
taining and interesting reading. Price 2s. each; or gilt edges ^ as. 6d, 



My Book of Wonden. 
Hy Book of Trayel Stories. 
1^ Book of AdyentUTM. 
Hy Book of tlie Sea. 
Ky Book of Fftblei. 
Deed! of Oold. 
Ky Book of Heroei. 



Hy Book of Perlli. 
Hy Book of Falxy TUmu 
My Book of HlBtory Talat. 
V Story Book of Animali. 
Rnyxnes for Tou and Me. 
lly Book of Great XnyentUmi. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 

DrTSLLECTUAL AHB XOBiLL DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. By 

Gabkiki* Campayrb« 

[QIG THE LAKGVAGE-ABTS. Speech, Reading, Composition. By B. A. 
HlNSDAlx, Ph.D., LL.D., UntverMty of Michigan. 4s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE KVHBEB, AHD ITS APPLICATION TO XETHODS 
OiF ZBAGHINa ABITHMBTIO. By Jambs A. McLrllan, A.M., and John Dkwbv, Ph.D. 6s. 
~ SONGS AND XVSIC OF FBOEBEL'S XOTHEE PLAY. By Susan E. Blow. 

X0TT0E8 AND C0MMENTABIE8 OF FBOEBEL'S MOTHEE PLAY. By 
Susan £. Bumr and H. R. Eliot. 6s. 
SOW TO StVDY AND TEACH HISTOBY. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D. 

nOSBBL'S PEDAGOGICS OF THE KINDEBGABTEN ; or. Hit Ideas eonoerniiig 

tlM Play and PlaythingI of the Child. Translated by J. Jarvi<;. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

SBB EDUCATION OF THE GBEEK PEOPLE, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CimiZA- 

TION . By Thomas Davidson. Cro wn 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
miBMATiC SCIENCE TEACHING. By Edward G. Howe. Crown 8vo., 

doth*. 6s. 
S?OLUTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEX IN KASSACHUSBTTS. By 
GiOKGi H. Mamtin. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
^ THE INFANT HIND; or, Mental Development in the Child. Translated from 
the German of W. Prkysr, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. Crown 8 vo., 
doch, 4s. 6d. 
I BHGLira EDUCATION IN THE ELEXATABY AND SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 
By Isaac Shaxplbss, LL.D., President of Haverford College, U.S. A. Crown' 8vo., cloth, ^. 6d. 

JtMiLS; or, A Treatise on Education. By Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated 

and Edited by W. H. Pavnb, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Peabody Normal College, U.S.A. 

Crown 8vo.# cloth, 6s. 

EDUCATION FBOH A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. Translated from the French of 
Alfxsd FouillAs by W. J. Grbbnstrbbt, M.A., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 
Crown 8vOb, doth, 7s. 6d. 

THE XOBAL INSTBUCTION OF CHILDBEN. By Felix Abler, President 

of the Ethical Sode ty of New York. Crown 8vo., cloth, 65. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Tohann Karl Rosenkranz, Doctor of 

" Theology and Professor of Philosophy at KOnigsberg. (Translated.) Crown 8vo., doth, 68. 
A mSTOBY OF EDUCATION. By Professor F. V. N. Painter. 6s. 
THE VENTILATION AND WABXING OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. With Plans and 

Diagrams. By Gilbbrt B. Morrison. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
IBOBBBL'S « EDUCATION OF MAN.' Translated by W. N. Hailman. Crown 

BLEXfeNTABY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By Dr. J. Baldwin. IUus- 

tr ated, crown 8v o., 6 8. 

THE SENSES AND THE WILL. Forming Part I. of * The Mind of the Child.' 

Ry W. Prbybr, Professor of Physiology in the University of Jena. (Translated.) Crown 

8vo. , 6s. 

THE DEVELOPXENT OF THE INTELLECT. Forming Part II. of 'The Mind of 
the Child.' By Professor W. Prbybr. (Translated.) Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

HOW TO STUDY GEOGBAPHY. By Francis W. Parker. 6s. 

A HISTOBY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATED By Richard A. 

Boone. Professor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. Crown 8va, 6s. 
BUBOPEAN SCHOOLS; or. What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. Klbmm, Ph.D. With numerous IllustratioHi. Crown 
8 vo.. 8s. 6d. 

PBACTICAL HINTS FOB TEACHEBS. By George Howland, Superintendent 

of the Chicago Schools. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL SUPBEVISION. By J. L. Pickard. 4s. 6d. 

HIGKBB EDUCATION OF WOXEN IN EUBOPE. By Helene Lange. 4s. 6d. 
HEBBABT'S TEXT-BOOK IN PSYCHOLOGY. By M. K. Smith. 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO THI ABT OF TEACHING. By Dr. J. Baldwiii. 6s. 



PICTURES OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. For Decoration and 

Objeci Leuons. An entirely ne» and bcauurul Series o( Piclures'in Water-Cohxin, 
speeiallj painied by Mi. WiLLlAM FOSTER. 



3. Rabbit W«M«I. 

3. Sat. Hoiue. Bat 

4. HedseliDg. Bnall. Slug, eplder. Woim. 



a anak« and Hole. 



Fros. Toad. Bewi. 



11. Fox. 

hes. The plan 



; framed and mounicd (iingljied), 35. m 



PICTURES OF BRITISH FISHES. For Decoration and Object 

Lessons. This is an enrirely ne*and veiy beaullfii) series, desigDcd by Mr. Chaklbs 
Whvmpek, the well-kuDwo artisl. Great care has been exerciiMi in seleciing irpre- 
sentalive types oF the tish lh<i[ are found in ihe riven and seas of the British Islca. and 
aniideiiily believed lhat,such accuniie and faithful pictures of (hem have never 



hitheiK 
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